Approved  method  to  get  retailers 
to  push  your  line  — 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan 


LACK  of  a  strong  consumer  fronchise  is 
shutting  the  doors  of  retailers  to  some 
salesmen.  Retailers  ore  not  interested  in 
stocking  and  pushing  brands  which  their 
customers  ore  not  interested  in  buying. 

Today's  accentuated  pattern  in  selling — 
fewer  brands  per  classification  per  store, 
increasing  reliance  on  self-service,  cost- 
heightened  pressure  for  store  volume — 
exposes  the  inadequacy  of  token  or 
background  advertising. 

Advertising  today  must  be  planned  and 
used  to  build  o  consumer  franchise — enjoy¬ 
ment  of  an  important  share  of  the  day-in 
and  day-out  repeat  buying  by  consumers 
relatively  undisturbed  by  competition.  With 
little  personal  selling  by  retailers  in  the 
store,  the  critical  stage  of  selling  has  moved 
out  of  the  store.  Today's  advertising  job  is 
to  sell  the  consumer  !n  the  home  before  she 
goes  to  the  store. 


To  meet  the  situation  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  developed  a  sound  procedure  that  can 
build  a  consumer  frarKhise  for  your  brand  that 
can  get  it  stocked  and  pushed  by  retailers. 

Based  on  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  selling 
conditions  in  Chicago,  the  Tribune  plan  earns 
larger  retail  inventories,  better  store  displays 
and  faster  turnover.  It  gets  greater  results 
from  sales  work.  It  gives  you  the  benefit  of 
the  retailers'  own  promotion.  It  con  produce 
immediate  high  volume.  It  can  give  you  the 
strong  market  position  you  want  as  a  base 
for  expansion  and  company  progress. 

Proved  in  Chicago,  the  plan  can  be 
employed  in  other  markets.  It  works  in  the 
big  unit  field  as  well  as  in  packaged  goods 
lines.  By  constructing  a  consumer  franchise  for 
your  brand,  you  give  substance  and  signifi¬ 
cance  to  your  dealer  franchise  plun. 

Here  is  the  kind  of  a  program  that  makes 
sense  today.  A  Tribune  representative  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  how  it  can  be  applied  in 
your  business.  Ask  him  to  call.  Do  it  now 
while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind. 

Chkago  Trihune 

THf  WORLD'S  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


orders  pour  in 


fkCinc 


SPOKAHt 


r-Vf  SPOKANE  MARKET 
REALLY  MARES 
A  DIFFERENCE  I 


It  s  (HW  of  the  three 
Must  Markets  in  the 
Paeifie  Mart  Invest 

More  than  a  million  people!  Net  buying  income  over  a  billion! 
Retail  soles  over  900  million!  That's  the  Billion  Dollar  Spokane 
Market  .  .  .  one  of  the  three  must  markets  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Although  the  very  heart  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  Spokane 
Market  is  distant  from  coastal  cities.  Three  hundred  highway  miles 
separate  Spokane  from  Seattle  and  it  is  376  miles  to  Portland. 
The  Spokane  Market  is  a  distinctly  independent  and  unified  trade 
area  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  giant  mountain  ranges.  Inland 
Empire  folks  buy  in  Spokane  and  other  Inland  Empire  trade  centers, 
and  they  read  and  buy  from  the  two  big  Spokane  Dailies. 

No  Pacific  Northwest  soles  progrom  is  complete  without  the 
Billion  Dollar  Spokane  Market.  The  most  effective  and  profitable 
route  to  sales  in  the  Spokane  Market  is  via  the  dominant  coverage 
and  readership  of  The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily 
Chronicle.  These  two  big,  home-delivered  dailies  are  accepted  as 
home-town  newspapers  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  vast  market. 
Together  they  cover  Spokone  and  the  Inland  Empire  as  does  no 
other  advertising  medium. 

So  cover  the  Billion  Dollar  Spokane  Market  and  watch  Pocific 
Northwest  sales  orders  pour  in. 


Accepted  as 

Home-Town  Newspapers 
the  Length  and  Breadth 
of  the  Inland  Empire 


Advertising  Representofivet:  Cresmer  &  Woodward.  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicogo,  Oetr 
Los  Angelet,  Son  FronciKO,  Atlonto.  Color  Repretentotives,  SUNDAY 
SPOKESMAN  REVIEW.  Comic  Sections:  Mettopoliton  Croup. 
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thousand  Booth 
Michigan  families  spend  14.2% 
more  than  the  national  average 
on  grocery  store  purchases! 

(1951  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power) 


Today’s  selling  Is  a  newspaper  job  .  .  .  and 
1754  Booth  Michigan  grocers  will  welcome 
your  ad  schedules  in  their  home-delivered 
Booth  Newspapers! 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION  410,746 

ABC 


FOR  NEW  MARKET  FOLDER  CALL  NEAREST  BOOTH  OFFICE— A.  H.  Kuch,  110  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17, 
New  York,  Murray  Hill  6-7232  *  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1 1,  III.,  Superior  7-4680 
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Long  Term  Objectives 
In  Journalism  Education 


niques  of  journalism  and  on  the 
teaching  of  journalism  as  a  part  of 


I  I-  the  culture  and  history  of  society, 
o  HE  Editor:  Journalism  j^ymalism  then  becomes  a  tool 
education  appears  to  be  at  another  ^ 

crossroads.  The  action  of  the  branches  of  the  college  or 

authorities  at  Emory  University  in  uniye-sitv 
reducing  journalism  teaching  pro- 

vides  a  challenge  to  the  educators  conducted  in  the  use  of 

who  will  meet  at  Columbia  Urn-  techniques  in  journalism;  more 
versity  Aug.  25.  ^  Research  should 


The  action  of  Emory  Uiiiversity  conducted,  not  only  in  reader- 
raises  the  question:  Are  journa  -  readability  and  history  of 

ism  schools  and  departrnents  jouVnalism.  but  also  as  an  exam- 


paying  too  much  attention  to  tech¬ 
nical  training  and  not  enough  to 
cultural  problems  relating  to  com- 


ination  of  the  social  uses  and 
awareness  of  the  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  communications 


munications?  Newspaf^r  editors  ^edia.  How  well  do  newspapers 
demand  that  graduates  know  more  magazines  and  radio  fulfill  their  . 
and  more  ^l^out  techniques.  Aca-  responsibilities  in  a  free  society?  j 


demic  and  scholastic  leaders  criti-  pc^haps  the  University  of  Chi- 
cize  journalism  education  as  being  c^go,  criticized  for  its  stand  against 
too  vocational.  journalism  education,  should  es- 

The  answer  appears  to  be  that  t^blish  a  Department  of  Com- 


•  ••  i_  1  It  lai^iiOAA  a  taaav'iiv  v/i.  \./Vur 

journalism  schools  and  depart-  munications  which  would  serve  as 
ments  must  think  less  of  journal-  ^  Socratic  gadfly  to  prod  journal¬ 
ism  education  as  primarily  profes-  j^m  educaUon  to  higher  levels, 
sional  or  vocational  training  and  pg^haps  it  could  reopen  its  Hut- 
look  at  It  from  the  aspect  of  the  ^hins  study  into  the  duties  and 
place  of  communications  media  responsibilities  of  the  press,  aim- 
in  a  free  society.  jjjj  education  as  well 

Journalism  education  must  be  ,he  press  to  higher  levels, 
regarded  as  education  in:  (1)  The  , ,u_  u:_u 


study  of  communications  media. 


Last  year  the  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  in  this  state,  the  Utah  Associa- 


their  use,  and  their  place  in  scki-  Journalism  Directors, 

ety;  and  (2)  professional  training  ^^opted  a  resolution  citing  the  task 
in  the  techniques  of  journalism.  communications  media  in  prtv 

Journalism  must  be  studied  in  j^e  primary  means  for 

elementary  aqd  secondary  schools,  -  American  citizens  in- 
undergraduate  courses  in  universi-  „  < 

ties  and  colleges  and  on  the  grad-  (Continued  on  rage  4 

uate  level  in  higher  education.  On 

the  elementary  and  secondary  /'^g  g 

levels,  the  work  primarily  deals  g  ^  J  I 

with  the  use  of  communications  g90A 

media  in  everyday  life. 

How  to  read  a  nev/spaper  is  far  , 

more  important  to  the  majority  of  Roosevelt  wore  a  simple 

persons  than  how  to  write  for  one.  "^vy,  sleeve-length  dress. -f)« 
Journalism  schools  and  depart-  koines  (Iowa)  Register. 
ments  must  help  train  teachers  ■ 

who  can  pass  on  such  information  Adlai  Stevenson  was  briefed  on 
to  students  in  the  grade  and  high  foreign  policy  at  the  White  Souse, 
schools.  Teachers  need  to  encour-  — Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald. 
age  reading  of  newspapers  and  ■ 

news  and  opinion  magazines.  The  Both  the  Soviet  and  Hungarian 


Mrs.  Roosevelt  wore  a  simple 
navy,  sleeve-length  dress. — Da 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register. 


PRODUCT 


SYRACUSE  'ItcuA^fKXfien^ 

HERALD  JOURNAL  ~  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening/  (Corning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST- STANDARD 

Sunday, >  (Sunday) 


news  and  opinion  magazines.  The  Both  the  Soviet  and  Hungarian 
vcKational  or  trade  aspect  of  the  governments  were  expected  to  file 
problem  should  be  reduced  to  a  strong  potatoes  with  the  Iranian 
minimum.  government.  —  Beaumont  (Tex.) 

Scholastic  journalism  is  English  Enterprise. 
at  its  best,  developing  proficiency  ■ 

in  the  four  language  arts:  Reading, 

writing,  speaking  and  listening.  It  The  carpenter’s  helper  touched 

enlivens  an  otherwise  dull  ap-  a  live  wife  while  engaged  in  alter- 

proach  to  the  social  studies.  The  tion  work.  —  New  York  Daih 

long  term  objectives  are  the  devel-  Mirror. 

opment  of  attitudes,  understand-  ■ 

ings  and  personalities  within  the  ...... 

students.  Smith  is  assistant  snuperin- 


In  universities  and  colleges,  the  tendent  of  schools^  Unionto^a 
undergraduate  emphasis  needs  to  (R^-)  Evening  Standard. 


be  placed  equally  on  use  of  com¬ 
munications  media  and  on  profes- 
I  sional  training.  Under  this  pro¬ 
gram,  stress  is  placed  on  the  tech- 


Highly  fashionable  U-235  is  » 
key  product  in  atomic  bombs.— 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 
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WANTED  NEWSPRINT 
CONTRACT 

WE  ARE  IN  SERIOUS  TROUBLE  FOR 
THE  NEED  OF  ADDITIONAL  NEWS¬ 
PRINT  ON  CONTRACT 

i 

If  we  are  forced  back  into  a  market  where  the 
“TRICKY  BOYS”  nick  us  $5,000.00  a  car  and  more 
for  additional  tonnage,  we  will  be  faced  with  bank- 
I  ruptcy. 

We  have  a  contract  with  one  of  the  finest  organiz¬ 
ations  to  be  found  anywhere.  But  they  have  been 
unable  to  give  us  a  contract  for  additional  tonnage,  i 
:  even  though  the  proven  facts  show  that  part  of  our 
I  surplus  print  has  been  coming  spasmodically  from 
their  mills  through  irregular  sources,  as  far  as  we  are 
jj  concerned,  but  the  sources,  of  course,  are  regular  and 
honorable. 

We  are  in  need  of  a  contract  of  400  additional  tons 
a  year  above  our  present  contract,  which  is  with  the 
Abitibi  Sales  Co.,  Ltd. 

I!  Some  of  the  additional  newsprint  we  have  been 

getting  and  are  receiving  at  this  time  is  through  the 
:  University  of  Texas’  DAILY  TEXAN  and  this  news¬ 
print  is  from  the  mill  at  Lufkin,  Texas.  And  we  have 
!  been  receiving  paper  from  a  branch  wholesale  house 
^  in  San  Antonio  which  ships  us  mostly  from  the  house 
'  on  which  we  have  a  limited  contract. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  bellyaching  about  j 
!  the  mills  charging  too  much  for  newsprint.  But  these  . 
same  people  forget  that  low  prices  broke  most  of  the  ! 
newsprint  manufacturers  and  placed  many  of  them 
I  in  receivership.  For  this  reason  we  need  more  news¬ 
print  production  at  a  profitable  price  for  the  produ- 
j  cers.  The  present  price  certainly  is  not  out  of  line, 

;  and  if  the  price  was  out  of  line  and  too  high,  I 
wouldn’t  need  to  be  telephoning  people  constantly 
to  secure  additional  newsprint. 

At  this  time  I  am  well  stocked  because  I  have  been  ! 
getting  a  surplus  through  wholesalers  from  the  mill  j 
that  I  do  business  with,  and  other  mills,  but  my  con-  I 
tract  needs  to  be  up  400  tons  on  a  regular  basis. 

If  any  mill  will  be  interested,  kindly  call  me  collect  I 
3-7461,  Laredo,  Texas.  We  want  a  regular  contract,  j 
but  we  don’t  want  a  contract  with  a  mill  unless  it  is 
located  on  the  North  American  Continent.  | 

THE  LAREDO  TIMES 

LAREDO,  TEXAS 

WILLIAM  PRESCOTT  ALLEN  ' 


^lAJliat  Our  l^eaderd  ^ai 

- ■  6 

continued  from  page  2  You  failed  to  total  our  Sunda, 
formed.  It  urged  that  high  school  comic  linage  figure,  which  amoun'j 
students  be  taught  how  to  read  and  'o  60,999,  and  our  Empire  Map- 
use  newspapers.  The  Salt  Lake  z'ne  figure,  which  amounts  to  H- 
Tribune  agreed  but  asked,  “Who  223,  to  the  June  Sunday  ROPlij. 
will  teach  the  teachers?”  The  Jour-  “ge  figure  of  706,650. 
nalism  Department  at  the  Univer-  The  total  Sunday  linage 
sity  of  Utah  is  attempting  to  meet  for  June  1952  should  have  hEo 
that  challenge.  801,872 

Professor  Quintus  C.  Wilson 
Chairman, 

Department  of  Journalism 
University  of  Utah 


E  &  P  Behind 
The  Iron  Curtain 

To  THE  Editor:  1  want  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  arranging  to 
send  me  Ed-Pub.  It’s  a  pleasure 
to  see  it  again — I'd  really  been 
missing  it.  And  it’s  going  to  get 
lots  of  circulation  among  Yugo¬ 
slav  newsmen,  who  are  only  just 
beginning  to  get  acquainted  with 
their  colleagues  abroad  after  years 
of  isolation. 

Speaking  of  Yugoslav  newsmen. 

I’d  like  to  suggest  that  you  get 
acquainted  with  Djuka  Julius,  who 
is  now  stationed  in  Washington 
for  Politika  of  Belgrade.  He  was 
ihe  first  newspaperman  from  this 
country  to  get  a  regular  visa  to 
the  U.  S.  as  a  correspondent.  (The 
Tan  jug  man  came  in  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  employe,  and  a  Borba  cor¬ 
respondent  went  on  assignment  to 
the  U.  N.)  He’s  been  writing 
some  very  good  stuff,  with  shrewd 

observations  on  the  American  50  Years  ago— 5«/n«/iie,  ofikii  7 
scene.  His  latest,  for  example,  was  journal  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  | 
a  report  on  a  small  Midwestern  been  confiscated  because  of 
town  in  which  he  tried  to  find  out  typographical  error  in  the  Sultani 
just  how  and  if  the  people  name  which  made  Abdul  mean  > 


James  F.  Cox,  Ji 
Manager,  General  Advertising 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

Rich  Experience 

To  THE  Editor:  On  behalf « 
the  18th  International  Red  Crosi 
Conference,  just  concluded 
Toronto,  1  would  like  to  expiKi 
through  your  publication  our  ap¬ 
preciation  and  gratitude  to  the 
newspapers  and  wire  servia 
throughout  the  world  for  the  ad¬ 
mirable  and  intelligent  coverage 
As  a  former  newspaper  edito, 
it  was  a  rich  experience  to  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  more  than  200 
newsmen  in  the  press  room,  and 
to  observe  once  again  the  tradi¬ 
tional  helpfulness  among  the  if 
porters  regardless  of  whether  thts 
came  from  London,  New  Yod 
Moscow  or  Peking. 

J.  N?  Kelly 

Chairman. 

Public  Relations  Committee, 
Toronto. 


^ lien,,. 


really  participated  in  their  own 
local  government.  (The  fact  that 
he  went  after  this,  and  that  it 
was  published  here,  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  sidelight  on  the  way  Yugo-  _ _  _ 

slavia  is  opening  up,  incidentally.)  jaTlcd  for  two'  hours  and  fine) 
Incidentally,  your  interview  0/  $33.70  for  violating  the  law  whik 
me  (m  which  I  appreciated  the  covering  the  Sunday  Blue  Law 
accurate  quoting  but  was  most 
embarrassed  by  the  personal  de¬ 
scription  —  1  was  ribbed  every¬ 
where  1  went  in  New  York  after 
it  came  out)  seems  to  have  been 
very  widely  publicized  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia.  (E&P,  May  17,  page  60). 

Tanjug  picked  it  up  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  its  “pink  bulletin.” 
which  goes  to  newspapers  and 
government  offices  for  informa¬ 
tion  rather  than  publication,  and 
I  gather  that  the  Voice  of  America 
put  some  big  chunks  of  it  in  a 
broadcast. 


very  different  thing. 

From  Editor  &  Publishh 

*  *  * 

30  Years  ago — A  reporter  f« 
the  Dayton  (O.)  News  is  arrested. 


observance  in  Piqua,  O. 

From  Editor  &  Publishh 

*  *  * 

10  Years  ago  —  A  score  d 
U.  S.  newsmen  return  from  tht 
Orient,  with  tales  of  torture  0 
Japanese  concentration  camps. 

From  Editor  &  Publishh 

_ /4nJ  flow 


United  Press  Correspondent, 
Hotel  Moskva, 

Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 


Havana  columnist  is  kidnaped 
and  beaten  with  a  rubber  hose 
.  .  .  The  Government  of  Indit 
u,,.  bans  a  daily  newspaper  in  Allaha- 

bad  for  publishing  a  story  offer. 


sive  to  Moslems.  .  .  .  Egypti^ 
Army  command  brings  editors  « 
A I  Misri  to  trial  on  charges  « 
publishing  news  creating  instabil¬ 
ity.  .  .  .  Portuguese  police  order 
newsmen  to  leave  resort  towi 


Sunday  Linage  Total 

To  THE  Editor:  In  reviewing 
the  Denver  Post  June  linage  fig-  where  British  Foreign  Secretah 
ures  set  down  in  your  August  2  Eden  and  his  bride  arc  honey- 
issue,  we  have  detected  a  tabula-  mooning, 
tion  error.  . . . . . 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  lor  August  23, 


What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


Cedric  said  H-was  FUN! 


How  long  has  it  been  since  you 
slid  down  a  cellar  door  ...  or  thawed 
out  a  pump  on  a  zero  morning  ...  or 
walked  barefoot  through  a  dewy 
meadow? 

Every  so  often  waves  of  nostalgia 
for  The  Good  Old  Days  wash  over 
the  populace  of  America’s  Upper 
Midwest.  The  hankering  becomes 
general  for  pantry  pickles,  molasses 
cookies  and  spring-hoiise  buttermilk. 
Whole  families  get  the  urge  to  set  on 
the  back  stoop  and  whittle.  The 
phenomenon  explains  itself  simply: 
C^ric  Adams  has  been  back  to 
Magnolia  again. 

Few  newspapermen  today  exert  a 
more  potent  fascination  over  so  many 
Pwple  as  this  Magnolia,  Minnesota, 
boy  who  became  the  nationally  famed 
‘In  This  Comer”  columnist  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribime.  ' 


Whatever  Cedric  Adams  writes 
about,  from  small  town  memories  to 
big  town  doings,  the  effect  can  be 
astonishing.  When  Adams  tells  a  good 
story  or  launches  a  quip,  chortles 
will  echo  through  five  states  and 
you’re  likely  to  find  it  next  month 
m  the  Reader's  Digest.  When  Adams 
espouses  a  cause,  residents  of  224 
coimties  pelt  him  with  currency  to 
help  an  unfortunate,  or  give  their 
time  freely  to  promote  one  of  Cedric’s 
worthwhile  endeavors.  Cedric 
Adams,  according  to  Time  Magazine, 
can  have  almost  anything  he  wants 
in  the  Upper  Midwest  just  for  the 
asking. 

Residents  of  other  areas  are  no 
more  impervious  to  the  Adams  magic: 
a  series  of  his  columns  published 
as  Star  and  Tribune  ads  in  The 
New  Yorker  proved  so  popular  that 
subscribers  still  beg  to  have  him 
back.  He  was  recently  voted  the  1952 
Headliner  Award  for  the  most  con¬ 
sistently  outstanding  feature  column 
in  America.  He  is  renowned  among 
the  awed  statisticians  of  readership 
surveys  for  attracting  the  largest 
regular  audience  of  any  local  news¬ 
paper  columnist  in  the  land.  Some 
of  his  best  columns  will  be  published 


this  fall  in  a  book,  “Poor  Cedric’s 
Almanac”,  with  foreword  by  Arthur 
Godfrey,  rearword  by  Bob  Hope. 

A  lot  of  Magnolia  still  clings  to 
Cedric.  He  is  neighborly  and  friendly 
and  uncomplicated.  His  style  is  as 
cozy  and  comfortable  as  an  old  shoe. 
His  warm-hearted  interest  in  people 
stands  out  among  headlines  that  too 
often  say  nobody  cares  about  any¬ 
body  any  more.  Perhaps  more  than 
any  other  newsman  on  the  staff  of 
two  of  the  nation’s  largest  news- 
pai)ers,  Cedric  Adams  helps  to  foster 
the  indefinable  spirit  and  personality 
which  make  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  true  “home  town 
papers”  . . .  best-read,  best-liked  and 
most-respected  .  .  .  among  people  in 
almost  every  community  throughout 
America’s  great  Upper  Midwest. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^Tribune 

IVINING  MOtNING  A  SUNDAY 

620,000  SUNDAY490.000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWLES,  PmidMl 
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Y  The  New  YorkTimes 

announces  the  appointment  effective  September  1  of  > 

The  Sawyer- Ferguson -Walker  Company 

as  national  advertising  representatives  in  Detroit 
serving  Michigan,  Northern  Ohio,  and  Western  Pennsylvania 
with  offices  in  the  Guardian  Building,  Detroit 

Theodore  F.  Etter,  Charles  Miller,  and  Kay  Stich, 
of  The  New  York  Times  advertising  sales  staff  in  Detroit, 
have  joined  the  Detroit  organization  of  Sawyer-Ferguson -Walker.  n. 

The  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company  nil!  continue 
to  represent  The  New  York  Times  in  the  eleven  Western  states, 
with  offices  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  The  New  Ybrk  Times 
SV  continues  its  own  advertising  offices  in  Chicago  and  Boston.  AAKy 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


the  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fields 


Randolph  Wins  Support 
On  Unitypo,  284 


Convention's  Vote  of  Confidence 
Demand  for  Investigation 


Cincinnati — ^The  Convention  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  gove  a  vote  of  confidence  to 
President  Woodruff  Randolph  and 
the  Executive  Council’s  defense 
policy  after  a  lengthy  debate  over 
the  Unitypo  program  here  Aug. 
21. 

As  spokesmen  for  the  Independ¬ 
ent  bloc  tried  to  win  approval 
for  a  thorough  audit  of  Unitypo 
affairs,  Mr.  Randolph  offered  to 
step  down  from  tlie  presidency 
before  his  current  term  expires 
“if  you  don’t  like  the  way  we’re 
spending  the  union  money.” 

Mr.  Randolph  charged  the  ac¬ 
counting  plan  sponsored  by  his 
foes  would  be  invalid  under  the 
union’s  constitution  and  bylaws 
I  because  it  would  nullify  the  spend¬ 
ing  powers  of  the  officers.  He 
brou^t  the  issue  to  a  head  by 


ruling  the  proposition  out  of  order. 
A  roll  call  was  taken  on  appeal 
from  the  ruling. 

The  vote  was  284  to  sustain  the 
chair;  53  against. 

Several  delegates,  speaking  in 
favor  of  the  proposition,  argued 
that  the  Executive  Council  should 
not  have  a  blank  check  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Unitypo  program  of  es¬ 
tablishing  newspapers  to  compete 
with  those  where  union  members 
are  on  strike. 

One  mailer  delegate  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  objecting  to  earlier  rejection 
of  a  plan  to  have  the  ITU  estab¬ 
lish  schools  where  printers  could 
be  trained  for  Teletypesetter 
operations,  protested  that  the  of¬ 
ficers  would  spend  millions  on 
newspapers  but  deny  $4,800  for  a 
training  unit. 

Another  delegate  contended  that 


to  53 

the  oldfashioned  defense  method 
of  picket  lines  was  more  effective 
than  the  Unitypo  program,  and 
less  costly. 

A  lengthy  report  by  the  De¬ 
fense  Committee  sought  to  quell 
the  demand  for  an  investigation 
of  Unitypo.  A  more  complete  re¬ 
port  than  that  now  given  to  the 
membership  is  inadvisable  “for 
obvious  security  reasons,”  the 
committee  stated.  Any  change  in 
that  accounting  policy,  it  warned, 
would  destroy  attempts  to  establish 
more  newspapers. 

The  committee  exhorted  the 
membership  to  approve  the  new 
special  levy  of  21^  per  cent  of 
their  pay  to  bring  in  $10,000,000 
for  defense  activities  next  year. 

If  the  membership  defeats  this 
proposal  in  the  October  referen¬ 
dum,  the  Committee  said,  it  will 
amount  to  flashing  the  white  flag 
and  will  invite  attacks  upon  local 
unions  in  many  places. 

“It’s  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
reasonable  security,”  the  Com¬ 
mittee  stated,  reiterating  the  view 
that  Ur^itypo  operations  have  saved 
the  union  from  disintegration 
while  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  goes  about  “en¬ 
couraging”  disputes  with  unions. 

The  Committee  charged  also 
that  publishers  in  some  cities 
have  obstructed  efforts  of  Unitypo 
papers  to  get  newsprint  from  mill 
sources  at  regular  contract  prices. 

Some  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts 
could  have  been  averted  if  the  lo¬ 
cal  unions  had  taken  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion  on  Teletypesetter  jurisdiction 
at  the  beginning,  the  report  added. 
Sparkman  on  Platform 
In  a  “non-political”  moment  of 
the  convention.  President  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph  recognized  his  two- 
time  opponent,  Clifford  G.  Spark¬ 
man,  president  of  the  Detroit 
union,  for  an  endorsement  of  the 
delegates’  action  in  voting  to  meet 
next  year  in  Detroit.  Mr.  Spark¬ 
man  stood  alongside  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph. 

An  early  indication  that  the  In¬ 
dependent  bloc  would  fail  in  its 
effort  to  force  Mr.  Randolph’s 
hand  on  Unitypo  was  seen  in  the 
defeat  of  a  proposition  to  stop 
further  “borrowing”  of  pension 
and  mortuary  funds  for  defense 
purposes.  All  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  bigwigs  opposed  the  resolu- 


Delegates  Recite 
New  Loyalty  Oath 

Cincinnati  —  Delegates  to  the 
convention  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  stood  as  a 
b^y  Aug.  21  and  proclaimed  their 
loyalty  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  (or  Canada). 

The  demonstration  followed  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
union  by-laws  which  requires  a 
member  to  subscribe  to  an  oath 
which  declares;  “I  am  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party  .  .  . 
nor  to  any  other  group  .  .  .  which 
fails  to  place  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  of  America  (or  Canada) 
over  any  other  consideration.” 

Acting  on  a  motion  from  the 
floor.  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  called  for  the  entire  conven¬ 
tion  to  stand  and  repeat  the  new 
loyalty  oath  as  he  read  it.  Local 
union  presidents  were  instructed 
to  do  likewise  at  their  meetings. 

The  convention  had  previously 
turned  down  an  amendment  which 
would  have  forbidden  members  to 
join  “any  organization  known  to 
be,  or  listed  as  subversive  and  un- 
American.” 

The  present  oath  of  loyalty  to 
the  union  covered  the  matter,  it 
was  argued.  Delegate  G.  A.  Spar¬ 
ling  from  Savannah  came  up  with 
the  substitute  loyalty  pledge.  Dur¬ 
ing  discussion,  Mr.  Randolph  in¬ 
formed  the  convention  that  he  and 
other  officers  signed  non-Com- 
munist  affidavits  some  time  ago. 


tion  on  the  ground  that  it  takes 
three  months,  or  longer,  to  collect 
special  assessments  and  it  is  often 
necessary  to  have  funds  imme¬ 
diately. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Don  Hurd 
reported  that  transfers  have  been 
common  practice  since  1906  and 
all  except  a  small  sum  in  the  early 
years  has  been  repaid  to  the  pen¬ 
sion  and  mortuary  accounts. 

An  attempt  to  increase  the  max¬ 
imum  death  benefit  from  $500  to 
$1,000  was  voted  down  after  Mr. 
Randolph  and  others  explained 
that  payment  of  a  sum  in  excess 
of  $500  would  subject  the  union  to 
insurance  laws  in  many  states.  Mr. 
Randolph  denied  a  request  for  a 
roll  call  vote. 

The  administration’s  Committee 
on  Laws  initiated  a  proposition 
aimed  at  encouraging  the  growth 
of  locals  into  larger  unions  cov¬ 
ering  broader  territories.  As  adopt¬ 
ed,  after  a  hassle  over  possible 
infringement  on  the  Allied  Print¬ 
ing  Trades  Council  jurisdiction, 
the  bylaw  change  permits  the  Ex- 
{Continued  on  Page  50) 


****  Taft-Hartley  Law  as  a  “slave-labor 
ITU  President  Woodruff  Randolph  sits  on  the  platform  beside 
Mrs.  Randolph  at  printers’  centennial  convention  in  Cincinnati. 
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Utility  Is  Told: 
Cut  'Generous' 
Budget  for  Ads 


Truman  Allows 
Full  Inspection 
Of  Tax  Cases 


r 


'Lorain  Case'  Faces  Another  Round  in  TV  Contest 


Salt  Lake  City  —  The  Utah 
Public  Service  Commission  has 
recommended  that  an  electric  util- 
it\  company  compensate  for  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  generating  power 
by  reducing  its  sales  promotion 
and  advertising  expenditure. 

The  recommendation  was  con¬ 
tained  in  a  formal  commission 
order  permitting  Utah  Power  and 
Light  Co.  to  raise  its  rates. 

Although  the  commission  justi¬ 
fied  the  expenditures  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  by  the  compa¬ 
ny,  its  order  remarked  that  the 
amount  was  "exceedingly  gen¬ 
erous." 

“In  our  opinion  these  expendi¬ 
tures  could  be  reduced  without 
impairing  the  overall  sales  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  company.  Increased 
costs  could  be  offset  by  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  expenditures  for  sales  pro¬ 
motion,”  the  order  declared. 

In  its  order,  the  state  regulatory 
body  noted  that  the  company  was 
spending  2.63  per  cent  of  its 
operating  revenue  for  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  The  commission  staff  in¬ 
troduced  exhibits  showing  that  the 
sales  promotion  percentage  for  32 
other  private  utilities  in  the  $15 
to  $25  million  bracket  was  1.83 
per  cent  of  their  revenue. 

The  commission  noted  that  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  advertising  increased 
the  use  of  electricity  it  was  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  rate  payers. 

The  commission  also  agreed 
that  the  company’s  use  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  counteract  public  power 
movements  was  a  legitimate  ex¬ 
pense. 

“To  the  degree  that  public 
power  affects  the  willingness  of 
investors  to  invest  in  the  securities 
of  privately-owned  utilities,  the 
cost  of  money  with  which  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  utility  plant  is  increased 
and  therefore  the  rate  of  return 
required  by  the  privately-owned 
utility  is  increased,”  the  commis¬ 
sion  noted. 
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Washington — .Vn  Executive  Or¬ 
der  issued  by  President  Truman  on 
Aug.  20  authorizes  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  to  allow  public 
inspection  of  papers  relating  to  tax 
compromises  where  the  Govern¬ 
ment  accepts  less  than  the  origi¬ 
nal  amount  demanded. 

This  action  gave  complete  vic¬ 
tory  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  the  appeal 
made  by  James  S.  Pope,  head  of 
its  freedom  of  information  com¬ 
mittee,  for  full  disclosure  of  facts 
in  compromise  cases. 

A  week  ago.  Commissioner  John 
B.  Dunlap  advised  Mr.  Pope  that 
the  Bureau  was  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  publicity  demand  only  to 
the  extent  that  information  would 
be  made  available  in  cases  where 
someone  raised  a  challenge.  Mr. 
Pope  immediately  condemned  this 
policy  as  illogical  and  pointed  out 
the  peculiar  situation  in  which  it 
would  leave  the  press. 

Mr.  Pope  saw  it  as  a  game  in 
which  reporters  could  prevail  upon 
members  of  Congress  to  “chal¬ 
lenge”  some  case  in  order  to  force 
production  of  the  Bureau  records: 

In  Mr.  Dunlap’s  view  the  prob¬ 
lem  involved  the  degree  to  which 
publicity  could  be  given  without 
violating  the  secrecy  mandate  of 
the  tax  laws.  Under  the  Executive 
Order  is  it  made  clear  that  per¬ 
sonal  tax  returns  retain  their  con¬ 
fidential  nature  in  the  absence  of 
explicit  inspection  orders  from  the 
President. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  in¬ 
spection  of  the  compromise  papers 
“shall  be  made  only  under  such 
circumstances  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  or  such  official  as 
he  may  designate,  shall  determine 
to  be  in  the  public  interest.” 

This  proviso  would,  it  was  ex¬ 
pected,  deter  promiscuous  inspec¬ 
tion  of  hundreds  of  tax  compro¬ 
mises  involving  only  small  sums. 

Files  on  compromise  cases  con¬ 
tain  the  Bureau’s  decision  on  what 
the  taxpayer  should  pay  and  also 
a  Government  analysis  of  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  resources,  along  with  the 
taxpayer’s  offer  and  the  final  agree¬ 
ment. 

In  reaching  the  decision  to  make 
inspection  possible  by  Executive 
Order,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
John  W.  Snyder  and  Commission¬ 
er  Dunlap  had  the  assistance  of  a 
special  committee  which  studied 
the  secrecy  intent  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

Commissioner  Dunlap  regarded 
the  partial  lifting  of  secrecy  as  an 
interim  measure  while  “we  are  at¬ 
tacking  the  problem  from  every 
angle  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  an 
answer.” 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Bureau  has 
also  found  ways  to  relax  the  rules 
of  secrecy  on  tobacco  and  alcohol 
tax  cases. 


Another  chapter  in  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  monopoly  case- 
litigation  arising  out  of  the  newspaper’s  refusal  to  sell  advertisinj  I 
space  to  users  of  radio  time — was  written  this  week  when  Marcu' 
(Tohn,  counsel  for  Elyria-Lorain  Broadcasting  Company,  asked  FC(  I 
to  give  a  conditional  grant  to  his  client  for  a  new  TV  station  and  to ! 
set  down  for  hearing  the  applications  of  the  newspapers  and  his  client 
Each  seeks  the  identical  facilities.  Mr.  Cohn  reviewed  the  history  ot  ] 
the  suit  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  against  the  newspaper, 
indicated  the  findings  made  there  will  be  offered  as  proof  that  the  i 
Journal  shouldn’t  have  the  TV  franchise. 
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Front!  .  .  .  Ads  Combat  Myth  of  Hotel  Room  Scarcity 

Hotels  are  launching  a  newspaper  advertising  drive  “to  destroy 
the  myth  that  hotel  space  in  Washington  is  hard  to  find."  They’ll 
begin  a  three-month  campaign  Sunday,  and  use  an  average  of 
five  newspapers  each  week  in  a  cooperative  venture.  Individual 
hotels  will  supplement  it  in  seeking  the  tourist  and  convention 
trade.  Herbert  C.  Rlunck  of  the  Statler  is  chairman  of  the  ad 
committee. 


ITU  Too  Late  With  Bid  for  Centennial  Stomp 

Postmaster  General  Donaldson  has  advised  Rep.  John  D. 
of  Michigan  that  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  International  Typo-  f 
graphical  Union  is  “a  deserving  subject”  but  nothing  can  be  done  abow  } 
issuing  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  for  the  occasion.  Steps  should  ■ 
have  been  taken  a  year  ago,  he  told  the  Congressman  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  union.  For  1952  there  were  500  requests  for  special  issue 
but  only  12  were  approved.  One  of  them  honors  the  Newspaperbov; 
of  America. 


Special  Effort  to  Explain  Federal  Reserve  System 

Federal  Reserve  Board  is  setting  up  a  staff  of  writers  who  will 
explain  the  Federal  Reserve  System’s  operations  and  policies  to  the 
public.  Chosen  to  head  the  staff  is  Charles  Molony,  financial  write: 
for  the  Associated  Press  and  one-time  reporter  on  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
News. 


'Cleared  for  Security/  Report  on  Oil  Isn't  Complete 

A  long-suppressed  Federal  Trade  Commission  report  discussini  ^ 
facts  and  findings  on  whether  a  United  States-British  cartel  is  manipu¬ 
lating  the  flow  and  price  of  oil  on  a  worldwide  scale,  was  to  be  handtd 
to  the  press  by  week-end.  It  was  released  on  President  Truman’s  order 
following  Congressional  demands.  But  it  has  been  “cleared  for 
security,”  which  means  it  won’t  tell  all.  It  is  reported  that  about  (0 
of  its  900  pages  will  be  missing  in  the  draft  available  for  publica¬ 
tion  and  that  many  of  the  conclusions  will  be  kept  from  public  exami¬ 
nation  Mr.  Truman  takes  the  position  that  foreign  relations  and 
national  interest  would  be  adversely  affected  by  complete  disclosure 
of  what  the  FTC  was  told  and  its  evaluations. 


Rights  May  Be  Reserved  for  Moon.  Mars,  and  Venus 

“All  rights  of  re-publication  reserved,  including  the  Moon, 
Mars  and  Venus  circulating  areas,”  may  soon  become  a  copy¬ 
right  office  warning.  The  office,  with  no  apparent  intent  to  he 
funny  said:  “Recently  the  Examining  Division  has  observed  the 
large  number  of  publications  of  all  sorts  dealing,  either  factu¬ 
ally  or  fictionally,  with  the  conquest  of  space,  and  has  come  to 
believe  that  the  concept  which  H.  G.  Wells  called  ‘the  leap  in  the 
air’  is  entering  the  consciousness  of  modern  man.  This  new  facet 
of  the  mind,  plus  the  rapid  rate  of  growth  of  modern  technolop, 
have  led  the  Examining  Division  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  human  beings,  most  probably  Americans,  will  land  on  the 
Moon  before  1960,  and  on  Mars  and  Venus  before  1975.  In  its 
usual  forward-looking  manner,  the  Examining  Division  has  con¬ 
sidered  the  implications  of  these  acts  insofar  as  they  relate  to  the 
Copyright  Office  and  the  Copyright  Law. 
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Mailers  Lose  Case;  Guild  Granted  Payroll  Data 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  this  week  ordered  dismi^  j 
of  a  complaint  by  the  International  Mailers  Union  (Local  141)  agaiw' 
the  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  charging  the 
with  unfair  labor  practices  in  that  it  had  refused  to  bargain  cojlec- 
tively  with  the  Local,  and  had  granted  wage  increases  to  the  mailen 
without  prior  consultation  with  the  Local. 

In  an  intermediate  report,  the  Board  ordered  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald-Traveler  Corporation  to  furnish  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Boston 
data  concerning  the  names,  work  classifications,  dates  of  employme^ 
and  salaries  of  all  employes  except  officers  and  supervisors  in  the 
editorial,  commercial,  advertising,  and  building  maintenance  depart' 
ments. 
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Presidential  Campaign  Tours 
Glue  News  Service  Attention 


Top  Political  Reporters  Are 
Assigned  to  2  Candidates 


News  Services  are  making  de¬ 
tailed  plans  for  covering  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  two  candidates  for 
President  of  the  United  States  this 
Fall. 

News  executives  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  speeches  and  state¬ 
ments  of  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  Republican  nominee,  and 
Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominee,  will  evoke  more 
newspaper  reader  interest  than  any 
political  campaign  since  the  Hoo- 
ver-Roosevelt  race  in  1932. 

In  preparation  for  meeting  the 
demands  of  this  great  public 
interest  in  the  campaign,  topflight 
political  observers  will  be  assigned 
to  the  candidates  on  their  extensive 
tours. 

Use  of  Planes 

Travel  itineraries  and  communi¬ 
cations  facilities  are  being  planned 
to  insure  newspaper  readers  with 
full,  accurate  and  prompt  reports 
of  all  major  addresses  and  whis- 
tlestop  impromptu  talks. 

Use  of  planes  by  the  candidates 
more  extensively  than  in  any  pre¬ 
ceding  drive  for  votes  will  neces¬ 
sitate  additional  expenditures  by 
the  news  services  and  newspapers 
having  men  assigned  to  the  can¬ 
didates.  Special  planes  must  be 
chartered  to  carry  reporters. 
These  planes  will  land  15  minutes 
in  advance  of  the  candidates  at 
all  airfields  in  order  that  the 
newsmen  will  be  on  hand  to  record 
receptions  for  the  White  Hause 
hopefuls. 

Wanted:  Reporters 

Robert  Humphreys,  publicity 
director  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  requested  the 
news  services  to  transmit  this  note 
to  editors  on  Aug.  1 8 : 

CORRESPONDENTS  WISH¬ 
ING  TO  ARRANGE  TO  JOIN 
the  EISENHOWER  PARTY  AT 
any  TIME  FROM  NOW  UNTIL 
NOV.  4  MAY  DO  SO  BY  COM¬ 
MUNICATING  DIRECTLY 
WITH  JAMES  C.  HAGERTY, 
MR.  EISENHOWER’S  PRESS 

representative,  present 

ADRRESS:  EISENHOWER 

headquarters,  brown 

PALACE  HOTEL,  DENVER, 
COLO. 

The  newsmen  covering  Gover¬ 
nor  Stevenson  in  Springfield  re¬ 
fused  to  comply  with  a  request 
by  his  press  secretary,  William  1. 
Flanagan,  that  they  remain  there 
while  the  candidate  vacationed  in 
northern  Wisconsin. 

They’re  going  to  stay  close  by 
hirn  while  he’s  running  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  country,  the 
reporters  insisted.  However,  when 


it  came  time  to  follow  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  MincKqua.  Wis.  their 
plane  developed  “mechanical 
trouble’’  and  Wisconsin  Central 
Airlines  had  no  other  plane  avail¬ 
able.  So  the  press  corps  had  to 
trail  the  nominee  by  train. 

A  team  of  five  reporters  with 
wide  experience  in  covering  presi¬ 
dential  candidates  and  politics  will 
spearhead  Associated  Press  news 
coverage  of  the  Eisenhower  and 
Stevenson  campaigns.  All  five  were 
assigned  to  the  Chicago  conven¬ 
tions,  and  have  been  active  other¬ 
wise  in  covering  politics  —  prima¬ 
ries,  state  conventions  and  major 
candidates — this  year  and  in  pre¬ 
vious  national  campaigns. 

AP’s  Five 

The  five  are:  Marvin  Arrow- 
smith  and  Don  Whitehead,  Wash¬ 
ington  staffers  currently  assigned 
to  Eisenhower  and  Stevenson, 
respectively;  Reiman  Morin,  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent,  who  has 
covered  numerous  political  assign¬ 
ments;  Jack  Bell,  political  special¬ 
ist  in  the  Washington  bureau; 
Douglas  Cornell,  veteran  Washing¬ 
ton  lyolitical  writer  and  White 
House  correspondent. 

Starting  with  the  American 
Legion  speeches  of  the  two  candi¬ 
dates  in  New  York,  each  will  be 
covered  by  a  team  of  two  AP 
men.  Mr.  Morin  and  Mr.  Bell  will 
report  both  Legion  appearances. 
Thereafter,  Mr.  Cornell  and  Mr. 
Whitehead  will  be  assigned  to 
Eisenhower,  with  Mr.  Morin  and 
Mr.  Arrowsmith  covering  Steven¬ 
son. 

Assignments  will  be  changed 
periodically.  AP’s  purpose  in 
shifting  writers  from  one  camp 
to  the  other  is  to  bring  to  each 
candidate’s  coverage  the  maximum 
in  reportorial  perspective,  back¬ 
ground  and  experience. 

Travel  arrangements  will  be 
made  subject  to  the  candidates’ 
itineraries.  On  Eisenhower’s  south¬ 
ern  tour,  Mr.  Whitehead  and  Mr. 
Cornell  may  use  commercial  air¬ 
liners  extensively. 

AP  will  staff  major  speeches  of 
the  vicepresidential  candidates  and 
of  other  top  figures  such  as  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman  and  Senator  Taft. 
All  these  events  as  well  as  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  presidential  candi¬ 
dates  themselves  will  be  covered 
by  AP  staff  photographers. 

U.P.’s  Plans 

“Reporters  appear  to  be  calling 
candidates  on  misstatements  this 
time  more  closely  than  in  the 
past,’’  remarked  Earl  Johnson, 
vicepresident  and  news  manager 


of  the  United  Press.  “The  issues 
are  more  complex  than  usual  and 
call  for  clear  reporting.  There  are 
not  blacks  and  whites  but  grays 
and  shadings.” 

Mr.  Johnson  did  not  foresee 
that  television  will  cause  mate¬ 
rial  changes  in  reporting  the  cam¬ 
paign.  He  noted  that  in  the  na¬ 
tional  political  conventions  occa¬ 
sionally  an  editor  saw  an  incident 
on  the  TV.  considered  it  news¬ 
worthy  and  requested  a  story  on  it. 

The  U.P.,  at  the  close  of  the 
Republican  convention,  assigned 
Rex  Chaney  of  its  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  staff  in  Washington, 
who  had  been  at  the  convention, 
to  the  Ike  headquarters  in  Denver 
until  Labor  Day.  Ray  Lahr.  chief 
of  the  U.P.’s  Senate  staff,  likewise 
was  sent  to  Springfield,  III.,  to 
cover  Stevenson’s  activities  during 
August. 

When  the  campaign  actually 
gets  under  way  next  week,  the 
U.P.  will  shift  coverage  to  regular 
and  permanent  correspondents. 
Merriman  Smith,  White  House 
correspondent,  will  be  with  Steven¬ 
son  and  John  L.  Cutter,  special 
Washington  political  writer  and 
formerly  Senate  chief,  who  wrote 
leads  on  both  conventions,  will  be 
with  Eisenhower.  Around  Oct.  1, 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Cutter  will 
exchange  assignments  in  order  to 
present  a  fresh  approach  and 
viewpoint. 

Change  Horses 

“This  switch  has  always  been 
made,  but  some  columnists  wrote 
when  Smith  was  moved  from  Tru¬ 
man  to  Dewey  in  the  1948  cam¬ 
paign  that  the  U.P.  had  decided 
Dewey  would  win  and  therefore 
was  assigning  its  White  House 
man  to  him,”  said  Mr.  Johnson 
with  a  laugh.  “The  exchange  is 
made  simply  to  see  that  the  men 


'Impetuous 

Enthusiasm' 

Portland,  O  r  e. — Presidential 
Candidate  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
Democrat,  uses  two  words  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  preponderance  of  sup¬ 
port  given  by  newspapers  to  his 
Republican  rival,  Gen.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower. 

Acknowledging  announced  sup¬ 
port  of  his  candidacy  by  the 
Oregon  Journal,  Mr.  Stevenson 
wrote  to  Tom  Humphrey,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page: 

“A  Democrat  has  little  news¬ 
paper  support  at  best,  and  in  view 
of  the  impetuous  enthusiasm  for 
Eisenhower  I  suspected  1  would 
have  none.  Instead  I  get  some 
reassuring  reports  from  several 
sections  of  the  country,  but  none 
more  gratifying  than  yours.” 
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Ike,  14;  Adlai,  1 

DENVER — Col.  James  Cop¬ 
ley  assured  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  here  this  week  that  14 
of  the  15  newspapers  in  the 
Copley  Group  would  support 
his  candidacy.  The  exception 
is  the  Illinois  State  Register 
which  is  published  at  Spring- 
field.  which  is  Gov.  Adlai  Stev¬ 
enson’s  official  home  city. 

- 1 - - - 

are  not  in  a  rut  and  also  it  will 
insure  us  of  having  about  four 
guys  in  Washington  who  traveled 
with  both  candidates.  Regardless 
of  the  outcome,  the  next  President 
will  be  a  man  well  known  to  some 
of  our  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents.” 

Dayton  Moore,  the  U.P.’s  Pen¬ 
tagon  man  and  military  analyst, 
is  substituting  for  Mr.  Smith  at 
the  White  House  and  will  travel 
with  President  Truman  for  his 
series  of  political  speeches. 

Mr.  Johnson  explained  that 
Western  Union  will  be  used  where 
appropriate  and  direct  telephone 
to  the  nearest  trunkline  bureau 
will  be  employed  in  many  cases. 
A  regional  man  will  set  up  the 
communications  at  each  point  in 
advance  and  will  help  the  travel¬ 
ing  correspondent  with  state  per¬ 
sonalities  and  issues. 

Monitor  Radio 

In  formal,  fixed  speeches,  the 
correspondents  will  be  relieved  as 
much  as  possible.  Advances  will 
be  used  when  available  and  the 
United  Press  will  monitor  other 
speeches  by  radio  and  make  its 
own  transcript.  Rear  train  talks 
at  whistlestop  stations  will  be 
taken  down  by  the  correspond¬ 
ents. 

The  U.P.  plans  for  its  regional 
reporters  to  pick  up  most  speeches 
of  the  vicepresidential  candidates. 
A  political  writer  from  the  New 
York  staff  will  be  assigned  to  the 
new  Eisenhower  headquarters  at 
the  Commodore  Hotel.  The  daily 
lists  of  callers  at  such  political 
headquarters  make  it  a  strenuous 
assignment. 

Two  or  three  Pullman  cars  on 
each  train  will  be  assigned  to  the 
press.  Newsmen  will  pay  their 
fares.  When  planes  must  be  char¬ 
tered,  the  cost  is  divided  among 
those  making  the  flight.  Some¬ 
times,  party  officials  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  special  planes  and 
at  other  times  the  newsmen  must 
get  together  and  provide  their  own 
air  transportation. 

INS  Coverage 

Robert  E.  Clark  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  has  been  traveling  with 
Eisenhower  ever  since  the  general 
returned  from  Europe  and  will  .re¬ 
main  with  him  throughout  the 
campaign.  In  addition,  Kenneth 
Ungerman,  formerly  of  the  Paris 
bureau,  is  being  assigned  to  join 
Mr.  Clark  in  covering  the  Repub- 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Henry  J.  Haskell  Dies; 
Kansas  City  Star  Editor 


Kansas  City,  Mo. — Henry  Jo¬ 
seph  Haskell,  78,  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  a  member 
of  its  staff  54 
years,  died  Aug. 

20  at  Research 
Hospital  of  com¬ 
plications  from  a 
virus  infection. 

A  director  and 
vicepresident  of 
the  Kansas  City 
Star  Company, 
he  had  been  di¬ 
rector  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  since 
1910  and  editor  Haskell 
since  1928,  Pulitzer  prizes  award¬ 
ed  to  the  Star  in  1933  and  1944 
were  for  distinguished  editorials. 

On  the  conception  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  an  editorial,  he  wrote: 
“From  Mr.  Nelson  I  learned  never 
to  be  disturbed  over  the  loss  of 
an  election.  It  is  not  the  function 
of  editorial  to  win  elections.  It  is 
their  function  to  bring  readers  in¬ 
formation  and  intelligent  com¬ 
ment;  to  stimulate  people  to  think 
intelligently  ...  in  short,  editorials 
should  be  made  one  of  the  vital 
educational  influences  in  a  democ¬ 
racy.” 

A  long  autobiographical  sketch 
written  in  March,  1937,  was  in 
the  Star’s  files,  with  Mr.  Haskell’s 
notation,  “written  by  request.”  It 
was  printed  on  page  one  along¬ 
side  a  news  story  of  the  death. 

A  son,  Henry  J.  Haskell,  Jr.,  is 
foreign  editor  of  the  Star.  A  sis¬ 
ter,  Miss  Mary  Haskell,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  formerly  a  missionary  in 
Bulgaria,  and  five  granddaughters, 
children  of  his  son,  also  survive. 

Geoi^ge  Creel’s  Appraisal 

Mr.  Haskell  observed  his  50th 
year  with  the  Star  in  February, 
1948.  George  Creel,  author  and 
publicist,  a  fellow  cub  with  Mr. 
Haskell  on  old  Kansas  City 
World,  recalled: 

“Even  then  (in  1898),  he  had 
steadfastness,  a  sense  of  direction 
and  certainties  based  upon  prin¬ 
ciple.” 

In  the  autobiography  Mr.  Has¬ 
kell  recounted:  birth  at  Hunting- 
ton,  Ohio,  40  miles  south  of 
Cleveland,  birthplace  of  Myron 
Herrick,  governor  of  Ohio  and 
later  Ambassador  to  France,  with 
whom  Mr.  Haskell  had  reunions 
in  Paris. 

Ancestry  of  the  Haskells,  from 
emigration  from  West  England  to 
Salem,  Mass.,  in  1632.  As  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Bulgaria,  starting  in 
1862,  his  father  helped  found  the 
first  school  for  higher  education 
in  the  Balkans,  later  the  American 
College  at  Sofia.  Mr.  Haskell  was 
born  on  parents’  furlough  to  the 
U.  S.,  returned  with  them  to  Bul¬ 
garia  for  three  years. 

Returned  to  U.  S.  in  1890  and 
attended  Oberlin  Academy  and 


College.  While  his  family  was 
living  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  Mr.  Has¬ 
kell,  at  9,  started  his  newspaper 
career  by  publishing  a  weekly 
written  on  a  tablet,  “The  Weekly 
Visitor,’’  which  he  sold  to  his 
family  for  2  cents  a  week.  He  did 
this  for  two  years.  At  Oberlin  he 
was  editor  of  the  college  weekly, 
and  was  influenced  by  Kipling  and 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  sold 
two  short  stories  in  senior  year  to 
Munsey’s  Magazine,  but  later  with 
newspaper  work  so  absorbing,  he 
dropped  fiction  aspirations. 

After  graduation  from  Oberlin 
in  1896  he  failed  to  land  a  job  on 
Cleveland  newspapers,  went  to 
Kansas  City  to  visit  college  class¬ 
mate  and  tried  to  get  a  job  on  the 
Star.  “I  came  to  Kansas  City  in 
late  July  and  found  that  no  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Kansas  City  Star 
ever  resigned  or  died.”  He  had 
$20  in  his  pocket.  Hounded  city 
editor  of  the  World  for  assign¬ 
ments,  got  one  after  a  month  of 
daily  visits  and  was  hired  for  $10 
a  week. 

He  had  been  raised  to  $14  and 
was  on  telegraph  desk  when  in 
1898  he  was  to  be  promoted  to 
Scripps-McRae,  agent  at  St.  Louis. 
The  Star  needed  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor  and  Mr.  Haskell  got 
that  job  instead.  He  ate  at  Her¬ 
man’s  Restaurant  on  25  cents  for 
a  meal  of  meat,  potatoes,  pie  and 
coffee.  Got  $10  weekly  at  Star. 
Occasionally  he  wrote  an  editorial, 
left  it  on  the  desk  of  Alexander 
Butts,  chief  editorial  writer,  while 
at  lunch  because  of  awe  for  Butts. 
Most  were  printed.  Butts  asked 
William  Rockhill  Nelson,  founder 
of  Star,  to  transfer  Mr.  Haskell  to 
editorial  writing  in  1900. 

Married  3  Times 

After  six  years’  editorial  writing 
he  became  city  editor.  Two  years 
later  he  became  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  one  year.  Had  close 
association  with  Nelson,  who  told 
Mr.  Haskell  he  would  eventually 
take  charge  of  editorial  page. 
Mr.  Butts  died  in  1910  and  Mr. 
Haskell  became  editorial  page  di¬ 
rector. 

He  sent  travel  letters  from 
abroad  in  1923  while  recovering 
from  shock  due  to  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  Isabel  Cummings  of 
Clinton,  Iowa.  These  were  fore¬ 
runners  of  editorial  correspondence 
from  Washington  and  abroad  that 
became  a  Star  feature.  He  became 
editor  of  Star  in  1928  under  pres¬ 
ent  staff  ownership.  That  year  he 
married  Katharine  Wright  of  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  sister  of  Wright 
Brothers,  whom  he  had  helped 
with  her  math  one  year  at  Ober¬ 
lin.  She  died  in  1929. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Haskell 
married  Mrs.  Agnes  Lee  Hadley, 
widow  of  Herbert  S.  Hadley,  first 


Republican  governor  of  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Hadley  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Star’s  staff  during  Mr. 
Haskell’s  first  two  years  of  service 
with  that  newspaper.  She  died  in 
1946. 

Trained  by  Nelson 

Mr.  Nelson  had  trained  Mr. 
Haskell  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
group  who  would  run  the  Star 
after  his  death.  He  had  Mr.  Has¬ 
kell  handle  his  correspondence, 
and  spend  vacations  with  him. 
When  the  Star  was  purchased  by 
its  employes,  Mr.  Haskell  became 
a  director. 

In  accordance  with  the  policy 
of  Star  executives’  taking  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  city  activities,  Mr. 
Haskell  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the 


Kansas  City  Philharmonic  Orches¬ 
tra,  trustee  of  the  Kansas  City  Art 
Institute,  and  member  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  the  Kansas  City 
Liberty  Memorial  Association,  as 
well  as  a  trustee  of  Oberlin  Col¬ 
lege. 

He  received  the  degree  of 
Litt.D.,  from  Oberlin  College  and 
of  LL.D.,  from  Missouri  Valley 
College  and  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

For  the  last  20  years  he  wrote 
“random  thoughts”  for  the  Sunday 
editorial  page,  reflecting  his  clas¬ 
sical  interests,  his  store  of  anec¬ 
dotes  on  world  figures  and  interest 
in  his  dog,  Andrew,  a  Scotty.  He 
wrote  the  books  “The  New  Deal 
in  Old  Rome”  and  "This  Was 
Cicero.” 
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Police  Records  Closed 
To  Wisconsin  Papers 
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Wisconsin’s  chief  law  officer, 
Attorney  General  Vernon  Thom¬ 
son,  has  just  advised  the  sheriffs 
and  police  officers  of  the  state 
that  newspaper  reporters  have  no 
right  to  inspect  their  records.  The 
only  exception  is  the  jail  register 
which  gives  merely  the  prisoner’s 
name  and  the  charges  entered 
against  him. 

The  advisory  opinion  was  given 
on  questions  raised  by  the  Wauke¬ 
sha  Daily  Freeman  after  the  local 
sheriff  and  police  chief  denied  its 
reporters  access  to  records  which 
the  newspaper  insisted  are  public. 

The  paper’s  editor,  G.  H. 
Koenig,  relied  on  a  law  dealing 
with  county  officers  which  states: 
“All  such  officers  shall  open  to 
the  examination  of  any  person  all 
books  and  papers  required  to  be 
kept  in  his  office  and  permit  any 
person  so  examining  to  take  notes 
and  copies  of  such  books,  records 
or  papers  or  minutes  therefrom." 

Editor  Pledges  Fight 

This  section  is  rendered  mean¬ 
ingless  by  the  attorney  general’s 
opinion,  Mr.  Koenig  commented. 

However,  the  editor  pointed  out, 
the  press  loses  nothing  because 
the  status  quo  remains  in  the  re¬ 
lations  between  the  newspapers 
and  police  officers. 

“TTie  public  and  the  press,”  he 
said,  “have  not  for  years  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  these  records  and  have 
had  to  be  content  to  accept  what 
these  public  officials,  in  their  opin¬ 
ion,  thought  the  people  should 
know.” 

The  Freeman  will  not  relax  its 
efforts  to  obtain  all  the  news,  Mr. 
Koenig  pledged. 

A  point  emphasized  by  the  at¬ 
torney  general  was  that  general 
access  to  all  of  the  records  in  the 
police  files  would  result  in  making 
information  available  to  the  ac¬ 
cused.  Independent  of  statute,  he 
said,  the  supreme  court  has  held 
that  “one  accused  of  crime  enjoys 
no  right  to  the  inspection  of  the 
evidence  relied  upon  by  the  public 


authorities  for  his  conviction.” 

The  Attorney  General  quoted 
from  statutes  and  other  author¬ 
ities,  including  Prof.  Frank  A 
Thayer  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  School  of  Journalism,  in 
replying  to  the  inquiry  which 
enumerated  these  records:  tele¬ 
phone  log,  radio  log,  criminal 
complaint  reports,  investigational 
reports  attached  to  criminal  com¬ 
plaint  reports,  and  automobile 
accident  reports. 

The  legislature,  he  held,  never 
intended  to  include  the  “sheriffs 
dockets”  in  any  law  requiring  pub¬ 
lic  access. 

Statutes  specifically  provide  that 
the  details  given  in  reports  of  au¬ 
tomobile  accidents  be  held  for  the 
confidential  use  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  authorities,  the  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  said. 

Two-Sided  Problem 

Mr.  Thomson  pointed  out  that 
the  problem  is  one  in  which  the 
law  has  had  to  make  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  two  conflicting  public  poli¬ 
cies. 

“On  the  one  hand,”  he  elaborat¬ 
ed,  “there  is  the  right  of  the  public 
to  be  Informed  through  the  press 
of  all  matters  concerning  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  government  and 
the  execution  of  the  law.  This 
right  should  be  respected  by  all 
public  officers  to  the  fullest  extent 
that  they  can  do  so  consistent 
with  the  proper  performance  of 
their  duties. 

“On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
right  of  the  public  to  be  protected 
against  crime  and  to  have  the 
criminal  law  vigorously  enforced. 
Long  experience  has  shown  that 
criminal  investigation  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  secrecy  and  both  the 
legislature  and  the  courts  have 
given  effect  to  this  principle. 

“Moreover,  persons  accused  of 
crime  are  entitled  to  a  fair  trial 
by  an  unbiased  jury,  and  a  too 
complete  coverage  of  criminal 
news  by  the  press  may  tend  to  de¬ 
feat  this  right.” 


K.  C. 

I  Wheeler. 
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The 

Trib 

Tree 


FROM  a  four-page  daily,  printed 
by  hand  in  a  rented  room  in  1847, 
.10  an  organization  of  25  affiliated 
iand  subsidiary  corporations  span- 
sninghalf  the  continent  in  1952. 

;  That’s  the  history  of  Chicago 
iThbune  growth  traced  in  the  ge- 
I  nealogical  tree  reproduced  here 
f  from  The  Trib.,  employe  paper. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  was  published  June  10, 
1847,  as  the  partnership  venture 
of  four  men.  They  were  James 
Kelly  and  Thomas  A.  Stewart, 
j  publishers  of  a  weekly  literary  pa- 
j  per,  Gem  of  the  Prairie,  launched 
I  May  20,  1844,  and  Col.  Joseph 
i  K.  C.  Forrest  and  John  E. 

'  Wheeler. 

.Medill  Joins  in  1855 
During  the  Tribune’s  early  years, 
its  management  and  editorship 
changed  rapidly.  Two-weeks  after 
the  first  issue,  Kelly  sold  out. 
Forrest  dissolved  his  connection 
in  September.  Wheeler  sold  his 
interest  in  1851.  Stewart,  the  last 
of  the  four  original  partners,  sold 
out  on  July  21,  1855. 

Meanwhile,  on  June  18,  one 
month  before  Stewart  relinquished 
his  interest,  a  young  man  from 
,  Cleveland,  O.,  bought  into  the 
paper.  He  was  Joseph  Medill, 
leader  of  the  forceful  group  of 
men  who  have  directed  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  continuously  ever 
since. 

Through  the  newspapers  which 
it  purchased  and  absorbed,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  roots  in  the  tree,  the 
Tribune  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
first  publication  of  any  kind  print¬ 
ed  in  Chicago.  This  was  the  old 
Chicago  Democrat,  started  Nov. 
26, 1833,  and  absorbed  by  the  Tri¬ 
bune  in  1861. 

Last  Merger  in  1861 
The  year  1861  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  year  in  Tribune  history.  It 
"  saw  the  last  merger  in  the  paper’s 
history.  In  addition,  on  Feb.  18 
of  that  year.  Gov.  Richard  Yates 
approved  an  act  of  the  Illinois 
)  legislature  incorporating  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Company.  With  the  incor- 
.  poration  of  the  Ontario  Transpor- 

4  tation  Company,  Ltd.,  on  Feb.  12, 
I  1912,  the  Tribune  went  forward 
^  with  the  construction  of  its  first 
I  paper  mill.  It  was  built  at  Tho- 

5  rold,  Ont.,  on  the  Welland  Canal. 
<  Thus  was  given  powerful  stimu- 
y;  li^s  to  growth  which  soon  sprouted 
;■  new  branches  on  the  Tri- 
j.  bune  Tree. 

I  years  later,  on  Jan.  14, 

p  111®  Quebec  and  Ontario 
^  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  was  formed 
:  to  own  and  operate  a  fleet  of  ships 
for  transporting  pulpwood  logs  and 
V  finished  paper. 

i  editor 


G«  if  Hi  Prarii 

-  WJ _ : _ 
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FhmM  1844 

FMiM  1833 

<• 

FmM  1842 

Shortly  after  the  Armistice,  the 
Tribune’s  co-editors  and  publishers 
returned  from  duty  overseas  with 
the  decision  to  launch  a  picture 
newspaper  in  New  York  City.  To 
put  this  project  into  effect,  the 
News  Syndicate  Company  was  in¬ 
corporated  on  May  21,  1919,  and 
the  New  York  News  began  publi¬ 
cation  June  26  the  same  year. 

To  supply  the  company’s  ex¬ 
panded  needs  for  newsprint,  steps 
were  taken  the  following  year  to 
extend  the  timber  limits  of  the 
Ontario  Paper  Company, 


The  Chicago  Tribune  Building 
Corporation  was  formed  Sept.  8, 
1923,  to  take  over  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  great  project  known 
today  as  Tribune  ^uare. 

As  the  result  of  its  pioneering 
efforts  in  the  field  of  color  print¬ 
ing,  the  Tribune  on  its  75th  anni¬ 
versary  was  able  to  announce 
regular  publication  of  coloroto  in 
the  Sunday  issues.  And  in  1923, 
the  Daily  News  Paper  Corporation 
was  formed  to  manufacture  the 
fine  grade  of  paper  required  for 
this  innovation  in  both  the  Tribune 


and  its  New  York  affiliate.  In 
1925,  the  name  of  the  Daily  News 
Paper  Corporation  was  changed  to 
Tonawanda  Paper  Company,  Inc. 

Two  years  after  Tribune  Tower 
had  been  completed  and  occupied, 
a  new  period  of  expansion  began 
with  the  incorporation  of  News¬ 
paper  Readers  Agency,  Inc.,  on 
May  2,  1928.  This  unit  was 
formed  to  handle  the  issuance  of 
Tribune-Federal  accident  imur- 
ance  policies  offered  by  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  in  connection 
(Continued  on  Page  54) 
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Lo,  The  Feature  Writer? 
No,  Pity  The  Beat  Man! 


By  Bernard  F.  Judy 

Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade 


The  Gentle  alarums  over  pos¬ 
sible  extinction  of  the  newspaper 
feature  writer — as  a  breed — 
sounded  by  Charles  McDowell, 
Jr.,  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch,  (E  &  P,  Aug.  9,  page 
12)  are  rather  premature.  If  any¬ 
thing.  it  is  the  straight  news  re¬ 
porters  and  beat  men  who  should 
be  rushing  to  the  defense,  man¬ 
ning  their  Woodstocks  and  Olivers 
against  the  increasingly  subtle  en¬ 
croachments  by  feature  writers. 

Mr.  McDowell’s  formula,  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  feature  writers 
sly  tricks  for  extending  their  “art” 
to  the  eventual  exclusion  from 
newspapers  of  all  straight  news 
reporting,  calls  for  a  staunch 
counter-attack.  The  time  has 
come,  to  coin  a  phrase,  to  stem 
the  tide  of  three-word  sentences, 
insufferable  conundrums,  puny 
puns  and  corny  questions  that  so 
often  slip  by  copy  desks  and  wind 
up  in  print  as  “leads”  on  what 
basically  are  straight  news  stories. 
Or  were,  at  least,  before  being 
given  the  treatment  by  the  “spe¬ 
cialists  in  human  interest.” 


Counter-Gambit 

Otherwise,  newspapers  of  to¬ 
morrow  may  reach  a  point  already 
attained  by  a  few  journals,  where 
it  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
find  the  news  for  the  features. 

Mr.  McDowell,  no  doubt  a  top 
feature  man  himself,  based  his 
exhortations  to  fellow  “specialists” 
on  the  supposedly  dangerous  trend 
established  by  news  reporters  and 
beat  men  learning  to  spell.  This 
obviously  was  intended  as  a  sly 
gambit,  patterned  on  the  principles 
of  Lifesmanship  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Stephen  Potter,  calculated  to  put 
the  newsman  in  an  inferior  spot 
before  he  can  rise  to  his  defense. 
The  logical  counter-gambit,  of 
course,  is  to  point  out  that  this 
merely  puts  the  reporter  or  beat 
man  one  up  on  the  average  fea¬ 
ture  writer. 

And  now  to  the  business  at 
hand.  Using  Mr.  McDowell’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem,  I  think  a 
certain  tested  formula  can  be  set 
down  which,  through  faithful  ap¬ 
plication,  will  enable  the  reporter 
or  beat  man  to  effectively  fore¬ 
stall  any  attempt  by  a  feature 
writer  to  invade,  by  fair  means  or 
otherwise,  the  proper  domain  of 
the  newsman. 

Take,  for  example,  a  routine 
story  that  presents  no  particular 
problem  to  newsmen  but  which  so 
often  tempts  feature  men  to  pull 
out  all  stops.  Say,  a  plane  cracks 
up  one  rainy  night  killing  the 
crew  and  10  passengers,  none  of 


whom  was  of  any  special  signifi¬ 
cance  and  including  the  usual 
jewelry  salesman,  a  ball  player, 
service  man  and  maybe  an  infant. 

A  Variety  of  Approaches 

Here  are  a  few  simple  approach¬ 
es  any  newsman  may  use  to  frus¬ 
trate.  if  not  discourage  entirely, 
an  ambitious  feature  writer  and 
send  him  scurrying  for  his  cubby¬ 
hole  where  he  might  better  spend 
his  time  counting  his  rejection 
slips. 

No.  1. — The  Take  a  Number 
From  1  to  100  Approach — "Ten 
passengers  and  a  crew  of  three 
were  killed  at  8:10  last  night 
when  a  four-motored,  50-ton 
Harper  C-83  passenger  plane,  due 
at  Hillsvale  at  8:12,  crashed  in  a 
12-acre  field  three  miles  north¬ 
east  of  the  airport  and,  in  43  sec¬ 
onds,  burned  completely.” 

(Note:  Sometimes  referred  to 
simply  as  the  “Numerical  Ap¬ 
proach,”  this  lead  successfully 
blocks  use  of  one  of  the  “dream 
approaches”  of  any  feature  writer, 
to  wit:  “At  8:09  ...  13  alive;  at 
8:10  ..  .  13  dead.  Such  was  the 
tragic  story  last  night  when  etc.” 
Note  also  there  are  very  few  nu¬ 
merals  left  in  the  story  for  pos¬ 
sible  featurizing.) 


No.  2 — The  Milky  Way  to  Me¬ 
teors  Approach — “Plummeting  out 
of  the  darkened  rain-swept  sky 
like  a  dying  comet  from  outer 
spaces,  a  Harper  C-83  plane, 
piloted  ironically  by  a  man  born 
under  the  sign  of  Leo,  crashed 
and  burned  in  a  soggy  soy  bean 
field  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
last  night,  killing  all  13 — the  fatal 
number — persons  aboard.” 

(Note:  Here,  in  a  few  words, 
the  newsman  has  drawn  on  all 
the  meteorological  data  relevant  to 
the  story,  thereby  forcing  the  fea¬ 
ture  artist,  so-called,  to  turn  to  a 
more  down-to-earth,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  difficult,  tack.) 


“See  Sports  Section”  where  th 
reader  could  find  a  complete  bio|. 
raphy,  record  and  action  photo, 
graphs  of  Joe.) 


FRONT  PAGE  stuff  is  banged 
out  by  Copygirl  Patsy  Mason  for 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stand¬ 
ard-Times.  When  she  went  to 
the  police  station  with  a  ticket 
for  parking,  police  jumped  into 
her  car  and  ordered  her  to  pursue 
a  fleeing  man.  After  an  exciting 
race,  they  captured  him — an  auto¬ 
mobile  bandit.  (P.S. — ^They  tore 
up  her  ticket.) 


No.  4 — The  Everything  is 
the  Approach — “Thirteen  perg* 
died  last  night  in  the  flaniiiij 
wreck  of  a  Harper  C-83  wink 
crashed  near  the  airport,  the  won 
air  disaster  in  Powell  C^oom 
since  World  War  I,  second  wots 
since  1927,  the  third  crash  tta 
year  and  the  fifth  involving  a 
Harper  liner  since  development  o( 
the  feathered  prop. 

(Note:  This  approach,  favond 
especially  on  papers  priding  them¬ 
selves  in  placing  events  “in  th® 
proper  perspective,”  reduces  lo  a 
minimum  the  possibility  of  a  fa- 
ture  writer  leading  off  his  froth; 
concoction  with  historical  compa¬ 
risons  gathered  in  the  past  oily 
through  the  vim  and  vigilance  of 
a  straight  news  reporter.  Feata 
writers  do  this  sort  of  thing,  giva 
half  a  chance.) 


the  dead.  It  also  stymies  the  ob¬ 
vious  feature  lead  “\^o’s  on  first? 
Now  that  Joe  Osmulch,  killed  last 
night  when  .  .  .  etc.”  On  the  more 
precise  papers,  the  lead  also 
might  include  a  parenthetical  note 


No.  5 — The  Poetical  or  Usta 
to  the  Muses  Approach  —  “Orim 
death,  his  visage  cold  as  maibk. 
rode  the  wings  of  a  Harper  C-J3 
last  night  and  with  one  tragic 
stroke  of  fiis  scythe,  reaped  13 
more  names  to  be  added  to  bis 
ill-fated  ledger  entitled  “Bom  by 
Land,  Died  by  Air.” 

(Note:  Your  most  difficult  task, 
with  a  lead  of  this  sort,  is  to  get 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Information  In  Marital 
Documents  Is  Perilous 


No.  3 — The  Celebrity  or  VIP 
Clause  Approach — “A  Harper  C- 
83  crashed  and  burned  within  sight 
of  the  airport  last  night,  killing 
13  persons  including  Joe  (Socks) 
Osmulch,  veteran  first  baseman 
for  the  Hillsvale  Harpoons,  and 
scattering  debris  over  a  wide 
area.” 

(Note:  With  this  simple  inser¬ 
tion  of  a  clause  mentioning  the 
celebrity  involved  in  the  event 
(although  Osmulch  might  have 
been  batting  only  .234)  the  re¬ 
porter  still  has  taken  the  edge  off 
any  possible  feature  based  solely 
on  the  fact  that  Joe  was  among 


Newspapers  of  New  York  State 
are  reminded  in  a  new  decision 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  that  the 
peril  of  damages  for  defamation 
lurks  in  the  publication  of  affi¬ 
davits  filed  in  marital  disputes  or 
actions  where  the  law  denies  pub¬ 
lic  inspection. 

All  seven  judges  of  the  state’s 
highest  court  concurred  in  over¬ 
ruling  the  contention  of  the  Hearst 
Corp.  attorneys  that  Rule  278  of 
the  Civil  Practice  Code,  sealing 
information  in  matrimonial  ac¬ 
tions,  violates  the  constitutional 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

In  an  earlier  case  in  which  the 
New  York  News  was  defendant, 
the  Court  of  Appeals  left  some 
doubt  in  lawyers’  minds  as  to  its 
attitude  toward  the  constitutional 
issue.  In  the  case  just  decided, 
the  court  held  to  a  strict  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  privilege 
and  left  the  door  open  for  the 
defense  to  prove  mitigating  cir¬ 
cumstances,  including  the  sources 
of  his  information. 


Liability  Is  Not  a  Restriction 

“Rule  278,”  said  the  court,  “is 
addressed  to  officers  and  clerks 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court. 
It  does  not  prohibit  access  to  the 


minutes  of  the  clerk  of  the  coW  Supreti 
and  thus  does  not  interfere  with  States 
the  right  of  any  person  to  obtain  of  Ne\ 
information  in  respect  of  tbe  quiring 
giendency  or  result  of  any  matii-  submit 
monial  action.  In  t 

“Nor  does  the  rule  prohibit  Ooldm 
publication  of  the  details  of  n  wrote  i 
matrimonial  action  that  are  ob-  Star-Jc 
tained  from  a  source  other  than  was  ui 
the  files  of  the  court.  Of  count,  lion  w 
such  a  publication  is  actionable  if  the  mi 
defamatory.  But  this  liability  I  sty"  a 
indefensible  defamation  cannot  be  |  the  ne 
taken  to  be  an  unconstitutional  re  I 
striction  of  the  freedom  of  the  f 
press.”  _,j;McDo 

The  action  was  brought  by  p  i 
ward  J.  Danziger  for  an  article  i  4  ^ 

published  May  14,  1950  in  the  ^ 
magazine  section  of  the  New  Yorl  J  . 
Sunday  Mirror.  The  story  t*"  y  and  c 
peated  charges  made  against  the  |  (jgjj 
plaintiff  by  his  wife  in  a  separ^ , 
tion  suit,  which  was  subsequently  f 
settled.  a 

The  defendants  admitted  w  ^ 
taining  a  copy  of  the  wife’s  affi-  • .  qj 
davit  from  the  files  of  the  ^ 

without  court  order,  and  claimw 
privilege  on  the  ground  it  was « t 
fair  and  true  report  of  an  official  ^ 
proceeding.  V  "whei 

(Continued  on  page  58)  V  muni 
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STEVENSON  SCOREBOARD 

Fisher,  PortlTtnd  (Ore.)  Oregon  Journal 


BUSY  DAYS  AT  THE  TRACK 

Cargill,  Central  Press  Association 


THE  STRONGER  ATTRACTION 

Werner,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 


Publishers  Assert 
Duty  to  Screen  Staff 


U  Brie  submitted  by  the  Pub-  the  right  of  the  newspaper  to 

t  task,  I  lishers’  Association  of  New  York  maintain  its  integrity  shall  pre- 

to  get  y  City  in  defense  of  the  discharge  of  vail.” 

)  fi  a  printer  who  changed  a  word  in  Justifying  their  probe  into  Ross’ 
-  r  copy  claim  the  right  and  duty  of  a  past  activities,  which  disclosed  his 
f  newspaper  to  “screen”  its  em-  participation  in  Communist  affairs, 

dy  ployes  “in  order  to  protect  itself  t^g  publishers  referred  to  the  Su- 

and  to  protect  the  public  against  preme  Court  opinion  on  the 
subversive  corruption  of  its  col-  Feinbere  Law.  The  court  declared: 


suovcrsive  corruption  ot  its  col-  Feinberg  Law.  The  court  declared: 
umns” 

Concerning  that  right,  the  pub-  _  Company  One  Keeps 
lishers  invoked  the  ruling  of  the  ^  associates,  past  and 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Present,  as  well  as  one’s  conduct 
States  which  upheld  the  validity  may  properly  be  considered  in 
of  New  York’s  Feinberg  Law  re-  determining  fitness  and  loyalty, 
quiring  public  school  teachers  to  From  time  immemorial,  one  s 


submit  to  loyalty  tests. 


reputation  has  been  determined  by 


:  In  two  briefs  which  Charles  J. 

rohibit  *  Goldman  and  Hugo  I.  Evans  instance,  it  was 

of  I  <  wrote  in  behalf  of  the  Long  Island  argued,  “the  right  of  discharge 
e  ob-  Star-Journal,  the  arbitration  board  ^o^s  not  only  from  the  collective 
■  that  i  was  urged  to  weigh  the  vital  func-  bargaining  agreement,  but  is  a 
ours.  ■  tion  which  the  newspaper  plays  in  right  which  is  inherent  in  the  em- 

ible  if  the  maintenance  of  “ordered  soci-  ployer  and  an  essential  part  of  the 
;ty  for  ;  ety”  and  the  necessity  to  preserve  bundle  of  rights  reserved  to  the 
jot  be  the  newspaper’s  integrity  employer  to  enable  it  to  operate 

‘Disloyal  Distortion’  and  rnanage  its  business  and  to 

)f  the  I  Tk  j  .  .  .  publish  a  community  newspaper 

Edward  J.  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 

•y  ■’  wac  ■  "f  attorney,  community,  the  City,  the 

iticle  '1^'^^Pi‘P^^-  State  and  the  Country, 

n  tta  i  “  P’  16,  page  9).  The  firing  .  •  .u  i  •  f  .k  i 

Ross,  a  compositor,  was  }f  the  employer 

held  “justified  under  all  the  facts  fhat  discharge  of  Ross  was 
and  circumstances.”  His  substitu-  “  newspaper  it 

f JJ  tion  of  the  word  “fascism”  for  ^  nnanner  o  speaking. 

S  i"  =*  P=^tfiotic  reference 

by  Secretary  of  ihe  Navy  Kimball  ‘^at  it  is  of  paramount  importance 

,  ^  m  a  Robert  S.  Allen  column  ‘^at  the  integrity  of  Us  editorial 

?  1  amounted  to  “a  disloyal  distortion  be  maintained  and  kep 

Jl,  ^  '"i'ful  change  of  copy,  [roe  from  the  risk  of  defilement 

ifS  ""t  a  normal  error.  ^  held  the  ‘’V  Communist  employes. 


“It  is  the  claim  of  the  employer 


I  arbiter. 

I  The  question  put  to  the  board 


Work  in  Vulnerable  Area 

“All  of  the  members  of  the 


by  the  Goldman-Evans  brief  was  newspaper's  staff  who  labor  day 
whether  Ross’  right  to  be  a  Com-  and  night  to  produce  the  paper 
munist  shall  prevail  or  whether  work  in  a  ‘sensitive  area’  which 
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is  particularly  vulnerable  to  Com¬ 
munist  infiltration  and  hence,  the 
newspaper  has  not  only  the  right, 
but  the  duty  and  obligation  to  the 
community,  near  and  far,  and  to 
its  loyal  employes,  to  eliminate 
from  its  roster  of  workers  an 
avowed  Communist  who  has  com¬ 
mitted  an  overt  act  of  sabotage. 

Newspaper  Protection 

“In  that  way,  and  only  in  that 
way,  can  the  newspaper  be  ade¬ 
quately  protected  against  further 
corruption  of  its  editorial  col¬ 
umns.” 

At  another  part  of  the  brief  it 
was  argued;  “We  are  dealing  here 
with  a  newspaper,  an  agency  of 
communication  and  an  instrument 
for  the  enlightenment  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  public.  We  think  it 
merits  consideration  that  the  work¬ 
ers  who  put  out  a  newspaper  work 
in  a  ‘sensitive  area’  even  more  so 
than  in  the  case  of  school  teach¬ 
ers.  .  .  .  The  Court  upheld  the 
banning  of  Communist  teachers 
from  the  school  system  of  this 
state.” 

Defenses  Would  Be  Costly 

Disputing  the  union’s  claim  that 
Ross’  act  was  a  common,  innocent 
error,  the  publishers’  brief  asserted 
that  he  had  become  so  indoctrin¬ 
ated  with  Communism  that  he 
ignored  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  composing  room  to  follow 
copy  to  the  letter.  Only  a  Com¬ 
munist,  it  was  asserted,  could 
make  such  an  “error” — changing 
“American  freedom”  to  “American 
fascism.” 

It  is  not  an  answer  to  say  that 
the  newspaper  can  avoid  the 
threat  of  a  “vile  act  of  vandalism” 
by  enlarging  its  proofroom  staff, 
the  brief  concluded.  The  employ¬ 
er  must  have  the  right  to  remove 
the  threat;  it  should  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  erect  defenses  against 
such  a  threat  and  to  pay  the  cost 
of  those  defenses. 


Award  in  S.  F. 
Bows  to  N.  Y.  for 
Top  Guild  Pay 

San  Francisco  —  Wage  in¬ 
creases  of  $2  to  $6  weekly  were 
granted  guild  employes  of  the 
four  San  Francisco  newspapers  in 
an  arbitration  award  handed  down 
Aug.  20  by  Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  chairman. 

A  proposed  reduction  of  the 
work-week  from  40  to  35  hours 
was  rejected. 

The  guild  had  asked  a  25  per 
cent  wage  increase.  The  arbitra¬ 
tion  move  followed  a  deadlock  in 
which  publishers  offered  $1.45 
but  $5  and  $5.50  were  reported 
as  the  divergent  figures  in  negotia¬ 
tion. 

The  award  places  top  reporter 
minimums  for  more  than  six 
years’  experience  at  $119.50,  up 
$6.  Increases,  retroactive  to  March 
27,  ranged  upward  from  $2  for 
weekly  salaries  under  $50.  A  $4 
boost  was  given  the  intermediate 
$90  to  $99.99  pay  bracket.  Ad¬ 
vances  applied  to  salaries  and  min¬ 
imums  alike. 

“Reporter  rates  in  San  Francisco 
are  comparatively  high,”  the  award 
stated.  “Following  this  award  they 
will  be  exceeded  only  in  New 
York  and  by  some  of  the  press 
associations.  The  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Newspaper  Guild  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  rates  once  led  the  nation.  We 
would  like  them  to  do  so  again 
or  at  least  have  them  match  New 
York  rates  (and  the  shorter  New 
York  hours  also),  but  while  this 
award  narrows  the  gap  it  does  not 
eliminate  it. 

“If  there  is  to  be  a  leader  in 
the  field,  it  seems  appropriate  that 
it  should  be  New  York,”  the  de¬ 
cision  added,  noting  also  that  San 
Francisco  rates  higher  than  most. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


R.O.P  Color  Ads  Up  3% 
Over  First  Half  of  1951 


R.O.P.  COLOR  advertising  is  no 
longer  a  fanciful  dream  to  either 
the  advertiser  or  the  newspaper. 
It  is  a  tangible  reality  in  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher’s  plans  of  provid¬ 
ing  additional  income  while  main¬ 
taining  reasonable  circulation  and 
line  rates.  It  provides  a  premium 
rate  to  the  newspaper  while  at  the 
same  time  it  enlivens  a  news¬ 
paper’s  columns  for  the  reader. 

This  week,  Len  Collins,  vice- 
president,  Media  Records,  Inc., 
came  up  with  an  interesting  report 
on  the  volume  of  R.O.P.  color 
advertising  in  newspapers  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1952.  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins’  report  follows: 

Advertisers  Welcome  It 

“With  the  development  of  bet¬ 
ter  color  production  on  the  part 
of  newspaper  mechanical  staffs, 
both  retail  and  national  advertisers 
have  welcomed  this  improved 
medium  with  substantial  volumes 
of  new  and  additional  advertising 
linage.  During  the  first  six  months 


pers  carried  39.3  per  cent  of  all 
R.O.P.  color  advertising;  evening 
papers  carried  41.8  per  cent;  Sun¬ 
days  18.9  per  cent. 

Sunday  Gains 

The  Sunday  newspapers  shown 
on  the  current  list  showed  the 
greatest  gain  in  R.O.P.  color  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  over  the  first  six 
months  of  1951 — Sunday  papers 
gained  29.0  per  cent  while  morn¬ 
ing  papers  gained  17.0  per  cent, 
and  evenings  showed  a  loss  of 
15.0  per  cent.  The  total  list  gained 
3.1  per  cent.  It  is  surprising  that 
only  25  evening  editions  of  news¬ 
papers  were  on  the  1952  six 
months  list  while  30  evening  news¬ 
papers  were  shown  on  the  1951 
list.  Five  more  morning  news- 
pers  and  three  Sunday  newspapers 
qualified  in  the  current  year. 

There  were  16  newcomers  on 
the  first  six  months  1952  list. 
Some  of  these  papers  showed  tre¬ 
mendous  strides  during  the  past 
year  in  R.O.P.  color  advertising 


BIGGEST  COLOR  AD  run  off  the  presses  of  the  New  York  News 
gets  a  final  okay  from  William  Dye,  center,  advertising  manager  of 
Liebmann  Breweries,  in  pressroom  conference  with  John  R,  Pebrode 
of  the  roto  color  plant.  The  eight-page  ad,  scheduled  Aug.  24,  Is 
entitled  “An  Album  of  American  Beauties.”  It  presents  the  six 
candidates  for  Miss  Rheingold  of  1953 


of  1952  the  first  50  newspapers  and  displaced  papers  that  had  been 


in  total  R.O.P.  color  advertising 
carried  almost  13 Vi  million  lines 
of  such  display  advertising.  This 
substantial  volume  was  a  gain  of 
over  3  per  cent  or  over  a  half 
million  lines  more  than  the  first 
50  newspapers  in  R.O.P.  adver¬ 
tising  carried  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1951. 

The  leading  newspaper  in  the 
country  in  R.O.P.  color  alone  car¬ 
ried  over  699,000  lines  or  a  gain 
of  over  20,000  lines  of  color  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Of  the  fifty  papers  shown  on 
the  first  six  months  1951  list,  39 
maintained  a  position  among  the 
first  fifty  R.O.P.  color  leaders  in 
1952. 

During  the  first  six  months 
1952,  total  display  advertising 
(which  includes  R.O.P.  Color)  of 
all  newspapers  included  in  the 


carrying  a  volume  of  color  adver¬ 
tising  for  several  years.  These  pa¬ 


pers  and  their  first  six  months 
1952  ranking  in  total  R.O.P.  color 
advertising  follow: — 

Ranking  Paper 

25.  Denver  Post 

Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Democrat 

Nashville  Tennessean 
San  Diego  Union 
Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan 

Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 


28. 

30. 

31. 
34. 


37. 


LEADING  NEWSPAPERS  IN  COLOR  R.O.P.  ADVERTISING 
SK  MONTHS— 1952 


1.  Milwaukee  Journal . 

2.  Kew  Orleans  Times- Picayune  &  States. 

3.  Dallas  News . 

4.  Chicaf^  Tribune . 

6.  Dallas  Times-Herald . 

6.  Sacramento  Bee . 

7.  Los  Angeles  Times . 

8.  Atlanta  Journal  Constitution . 

9.  Houston  Chronicle . 

10.  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram . 


11.  Cincinnati  Times-Star.  . 

12.  Tulsa  World . 

13.  Fresno  Bee . 

14.  New  Orleans  Item . 

15.  Ix>s  .\ngeles  Examiner.  . 

16.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

17.  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


20.  Oakl^d  Tribune. 


rtflp  1  c _  n  ^  r*.  1  23.  Omaha  world  Herald . 

on  1.5  per  cent  while  R.O.P.  color  24.  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch, 
advertising  showed  a  gain  of  over  25.  Denver  Post 
per  cent. 


As 


Further  Evidence 
further  evidence  of 


the 


26. 

27. 

28.  Little  Rock  Arkan.sa.s  Democrat . 

29.  Little  Rock  .Vrkansas  Gazette.  . . 

30.  Xashville  Tennessean . 


33.  Cincinnati  Post. 


37.  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram. 

38.  San  Diego  Tribune. 

39.  San  Francisco  Exair 


tions  to  the  select  first  50  R.O.P. 

color  list  has  become  more  rigid.  35.  Seattle  Times . 

In  1951.  t^he  fiftieth  paper  on  the  3? 

SIX  months  list  carried  176,000 
lines  of  R.O.P.  color  advertising; 
m  1952  the  fiftieth  paper  carried 

184,000  lines  of  R.O.P.  color.  In  New  Orleans  states . 

J»51,  ihe  paper  that  carried  184,-  «;  &Su,'5.-Sr.'':  I 

lines  ranked  forty-fourth  on  44.  Toledo  made . 

the  list.  ^5-  Ir***  Angeles  Herald  Express _ 

or  tL  rn  .  .  ♦8-  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette . 

the  50  papers  shown  on  the  47.  TuUa  Tribune . 

1952  six  months  report  compiled  J*-  . 


Morning' 

Ev«ning 

Sunday 

Total 

376.484 

322,594 

699,078 

386,940 

74,367 

461, .307 

.358,990 

80,260 

4.39,2.50 

364.560 

71,920 

4.36,480 

28.5,741 

78.918 

.364,6.59 

357,0.55 

357,055 

260,639 

92,444 

.353.0R3 

29.3,758 

.58.678 

3.52,4.36 

289,012 

54,803 

34.3,815 

219.239 

89,190 

308,429 

305.220 

305.220 

185.952 

113,969 

299,921 

191,689 

101.ft31 

292,720 

254,406 

28,814 

283,220 

241.399 

39,045 

280.444 

230,994 

48..^3.3 

279,327 

175,897 

95.800 

271,697 

189,346 

81.142 

270.488 

263.521 

5,040 

268,561 

237,444 

26,479 

263.923 

214,440 

43,036 

2.57.476 

253,490 

253.490 

189.5.38 

63,089 

252,627 

151,872 

97.637 

249,509 

220,357 

28,850 

249.207 

188,362 

51,095 

239,4.57 

223.222 

14,894 

238,116 

194,511 

41,295 

2.35,806 

164.921 

69,253 

234,174 

159,445 

69,414 

228,859 

186,946 

41,204 

228,150 

204.502 

23,120 

227,622 

227,182 

227,182 

152,757 

72,a5.3 

224;810 

194,296 

30,430 

224,726 

169.680 

50,904 

220,584 

219.S35 

219,535 

210;i52 

210,152 

178,829 

.30,200 

209,029 

140,718 

66,294 

207,012 

205,291 

205,291 

159,760 

43,322 

203,082 

194,581 

194.581 

133.598 

60.797 

194  ,.395 

192,914 

192,914 

189,854 

189,8.54 

187.764 

187,764 

111.548 

1  75.461 

187;009 

157.807 

•'  26.072 

183,879 

11.3  ,.330 

IK70,358 

183,688 

38.  San  Diego  Tribune 

42.  St.  Petersburg  Times 

46.  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 

49.  Louisville  Courier  Journal 

50.  Des  Moines  Register 

Tribune 

Though  press  room  problems 
may  seem  unsurmountable,  pub¬ 
lishers  have  found  that  they  can 
be  solved  and  few  publishers  can 
look  with  disinterest  or  compla¬ 
cency  on  the  list  of  actualities  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1952  (see 
accompanying  table). 

■ 

S-C-W  To  Distribute 
Hampden  Mat  Proofing 

The  1952  Back-to-School  News¬ 
paper  Supplement  of  the  Stamps- 
Conhaim  General  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  has  been  released. 
The  12-page  tabloid  section  in¬ 
cludes  a  variety  of  feature  articles 
on  subjects  of  interest  to  parents, 
teachers  and  children,  and  mater¬ 
ial  on  the  new  and  important 
fashion  trends  in  back-to-school 
merchandise. 

Both  editorial  and  advertising 
illustrations  are  used,  with  many 
ads  set  up  ready  for  use.  Mats 
are  provided  for  all  illustrations. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  new  Hampden 
Mat  Proofing  Equipment  will  be 
distributed  exclusively  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  by  Stamps-Conhaim. 

Lester  A.  Stone,  vicepresident  of 
the  Hampden  Novelty  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  said 
the  proofing  equipment  is  compact 
and  economical,  and  is  now  in  use 
by  more  than  200  newspapers,  de- 
partnaent  stores  and  ad  agencies. 

Requiring  no  special  skill,  the 
process  is  a  quick,  clean  and  in¬ 
expensive  method  of  proofing  any 
size  newspaper  mat  from  one  col¬ 
umn  inch  to  full  page  size.  Proof¬ 
ing  a  quarter  page  mat  would  re¬ 
quire  about  30  seconds  in  time, 
and  materials  and  equipment 
would  cost  about  one  cent. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  outstanding  automobile  pro-  : 

— - . L—  motion  of  the  year,  possibly  of 

the  decade.”  i 

1  All  parties  concerned  are  watch- 

AyCLtltCS  MlCL\tt\S[  M\0lC  '"g  first  year  of  the  promotion 

like  hawks.  If  it  pays  off,  it  will 

F  F  •  f  F^  _  *  •  probably  become  an  annual  affair. 

Itl  LtllXCOlIX  iTOtnOttOtX  *'«•'"  revolves  around  a  | 

six-point  program. 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre  The  Six  Points  j 

Point  No.  1,  Special  one-day  ap-  i 

Selected  distribution  such  as  that  employed  by  the  i^^rances  by  Ed  Sullivan,  star  of  [ 
Lincoln-Mercury  Division  of  Ford  Motor  Company  calls  ?own”^v  show^^  ’ 

for  a  promotional  strategy  different  from  that  used  on  point  No.  2  deals  with  showing  i 
products  with  dense  distribution.  the  1952  Lincoln  with  Drexel  fur-  i 

That’s  why  members  of  the  Lincoln-Mercury  Dealers  niture,  ^  home  accessories,  and  : 
Association  throughout  the  U.  S.  are  currently  engaged  "p  pend"ln°“Modern^Viv^  ' 

ADVERTISER'S  CASE  STUDY  wide  promotions  featuring  blow- 

;  ups  of  the  newspaper  ads,  plus 

in  a  unique  merchandising  promo-  the  tie-in  via  local  newspaper  in-  posters,  banners,  etc. 
tion  aimed  at  boosting  sales  of  sertions  and  you  begin  to  get  some  Fashion  shows  comprise  Point 
Lincoln  cars  through  cooperation  idea  as  to  the  scope  of  the  cam-  staged  by  many  of  the 

with  top-notch  department  stores  paign  in  terms  of  newspaper  lin-  stores  to  show  how  the  52  Lin- 
backed  up  with  newspaper,  maga-  age  alone.  coin,  furniture  and  women  s  cloth- 

zine,  radio-TV,  point-of-purchase.  Newspapers  throughout  the  'I'g  designed  for  modern 

and  direct  mail  drives.  country  are  playing  the  role  as-  living.  When  possible,  Mr.  Sul- 

Get-Out-and-Sell  signed  to  them  by  Lincoln-Mer-  bvan  emcees  these  shows. 


Dailies  Playing  Key  Role 
In  Lincoln  Promotion 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Point  No.  2  deals  with  showing 
the  1952  Lincoln  with  Drexel  fur- 


»  MAMCI 


ADVERTISER'S  CASE  STUDY 


zine,  radio-TV,  point-of-purchase,  Newspapers  throughout  the  designed  tor  modern 

and  direct  mail  drives.  country  are  playing  the  role  as-  living.  When  possible,  Mr.  Sul- 

Get-Out-and-Sell  signed  to  them  by  Lincoln-Mer-  bvan  emcees  these  shows. 

Earlv  this  vear  195->  was  ^ury  (via  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Lincoln-Mercury  Division’s  ad 

dub^d^  the  “Oet’o„?anH  1"^.)  to  the  hilt.  The  reasons  promotion  and  publicity  tie-ins 

dubbed  the  Get-Out-and-Sell  should  be  obvious.  “P  Point  No.  4  and  include 

industry,  so  Lin-  ■  f  i  m  n  nientions  of  the  ’52  Lincoln  in 

fo'"-Mercury  dealers  launched  a  Jhe  sales  success  of  L-M  in  magazine  adver- 

Modern  Living  campaign — one  case,  depends  largely  on  how 

of  the  biggest  sales  drives  in  in-  well  it  can  work  an  old  formula-  Reciprocates 

dustry  history.  Its  objective:  to  getting  potential  customers  m  each  .  ,  n  •  T  xt  «  1 

introduce  a  new  kind  of  Lincoln  market  to  know  who  its  selected  As  part  of  fomt  No.  5,  L-M 
car  for  1952  to  new  millions  of  dealers  are  and  in  getting  adduion  to  promoting 

potential  purchasers  through  a  f*iese  dealers  to  aggressively  seek  ‘he  department  stwes,  integrate 

special  year-round  promotion  in  out  customers  or  to  at  least  call  copy  mentions  of  Drexel  s  Per- 

more  than  100  U.  S.  department  attention  to  their  showrooms.  spective  furniture  in  printed  me- 

stores.  Betters  Formula  radio-TV. 

L-M  and  its  dealers  cooperated  By  tieing-in  the  “Modern  Liv-  Roundmg  out  the  six-point  pro- 
with  Associated  Merchandising  ing”  theme  with  key  department  department  stores  and 

Corp  the  Drexel  Furniture  Co.  stores,  however,  L-M  has  gone  are  promoting  the 

and  hundreds  of  fashion  and  home  the  old  formula  one  better  in  that  ^-'''"’8  theme  locally  in 

accessory  manufacturers  in  this  it  is  not  only  getting  customers  newspapers  and  radio-TV  spots  to 

all-out  plan  to  promote  the  spe-  into  its  dealers’  showrooms  but  provide  custom^s  with  names  and 

cially  designed  “Modem  Living”  has  turned  main  display  windows  locations  of  L-M  dealers.  At  the 

Lincoln-‘^rst  in  the  ‘big  car’  and  floor  space  of  major  depart- 


Lincoln  Reciprocates 
As  part  of  Point  No.  5,  L-M 


spective”  furniture  in  printed  me¬ 
dia  and  radio-TV. 

Rounding  out  the  six-point  pro- 


V  - ~  iiab  luiiicu  iiictin  uibpiay  wiiiuuws  .  i  j  i  r  * 

Lincoln-‘^rst  in  the  ‘big  car’  and  floor  space  of  major  depart- 
class  to  feature  luxury  through  ment  stores  into  Lincoln-Mercury 


simplicity  for  the  new  American  showrooms  as  well, 
way  of  life.”  ,  ,  .  . 


pieces  or  blow-up  pictures)  in 
their  showrooms  where  the  Lin- 


The  ’52  Lincoln  was  designed  this  promotion  was  set  ^oln  is  regularly  displayed, 

and  engineered  for  the  growing  “^^v^  m 'Uint^  up^^the’’7trategic  Typical  Promotion 

LnTwaf  hi” '‘o’®  newspaper  advertising  Typical  of  the  “Modern  Living” 

wbhnnt  when  used  in  a  multi-media  cam-  promotion  was  the  kick-off  show- 

.  _  paign  for  a  special  national,  re-  'HB  of  die 

National,  Local  Linage  gional  or  local  promotion.  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadel- 

For  newspapers,  the  promotion  Highlight  of  the  “Modem  Liv-  .  , 

is  piling  up  considerable  linage  at  ing”  plan  is  the  special  showing  ti»  i^,™.  dx™.™,  sh.«  n,,,  fSrj 

both  national  and  local  levels  as  of  the  ’52  Lincoln  on  main  floors  iZTi 

regional  campaign  insertions  are  or  in  windows  of  such  department 
released  by  Lincoln-Mercury  Di-  stores  as  Filene’s,  Boston;  Straw-  J'  / 
vision,  Lincoln-Mercury  dealers,  bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia;  ;  ~  t|H|P  ^ 

Drexel  Furniture  Co.,  and  by  par-  Feinberg’s,  Wilmington,  Del.;  — ^ 

ticipating  department  stores  from  Hochschild  &  Kohn,  Baltimore;  ®r  a* 

coast  to  coast.  Lazarus,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Foley’s,  ■■  X  *" 

L-M  Division  placed  co-op  page  Houston,  Texas;  Sanger’s,  Dallas;  S’ » 

ads  announcing  the  new  Lincoln.  Meacham’s,  Fort  Worth;  Harold’s,  ^ 

Dealers  use  1,000  to  1,500  line  Minneapolis;  Macy’s  Kansas  City,  4^ 

insertions  in  dailies  to  back  up  the  ’  Younkers,  Des  Moines,  "  ■ 

“Modern  Living”  theme.  Eight  Iowa.  . 

hundred  line  to  page  ads  are  be-  L-M  dealers  describe  this  pro-  , 
ing  run  in  addition  by  L-M  deal-  motion  as  an  “effort  to  expand  the 

ers  in  areas  where  the  promotion  Lincoln-Mercury  showroom  be-  irrJSir  I tlmiin-tn. 

happens  to  be  scheduled  at  any  yond  the  ordinary  dealer  -  buyer  *■  , 

given  time.  channel.  It  does,  too.  ■  It. 

Add  to  this  the  individual  “With  the  cooperation  of  AMC 


Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadel- 


11“  l»™<  Dxvnriqi  Shim  ISw  •  Wii  | 


B.  .  ^ 

_ _ 


channel.  It  does,  too. 

“With  the  cooperation  of  AMC 


Drexel  Furniture  dealers  and  local  and  participating  stores,”  spokes- 
department  stores  participating  in  men  assert,  “we  are  making  this 


Lazarus  Pulled  Out  All  Stops 


Going  An  Old  Formula  One  Better  I 

phia,  which  put  on  a  store-wide 
promotion  for  Lincoln-Drexel; 
placed  the  car  in  its  most  im¬ 
portant  window  and  surrounded  it 
with  “Perspective”  furniture  set¬ 
ting. 

Ed  Sullivan  led  a  motorcade 
(well  announced  via  newspaper 
ads  and  stores)  through  the  city 
and  out  to  S&C’s  new  stores  in 
Jenkintown  and  Ardmore,  Pa., 
where  he  opened  new  furniture 
departments. 

All  told,  some  250,000  Philadel¬ 
phians  and  suburbanites,  alerted 
by  the  large  newspaper  insertions, 
turned  out  for  the  parade,  the  car 
display,  and  the  fashion  shows. 
Ever  since,  this  has  been  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  “Modern  Living”  promo¬ 
tions  throughout  the  U.  S. 

Big  Copy  I 

Lazarus  Brothers  in  Columbus.  | 
Ohio,  pulled  out  all  stops  when  I 
it  came  time  to  ballyhoo  the  pr^  § 
motion;  ran  large  size  editorial  i 
copy  in  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  1 
Dispatch  (see  cut).  A  Lincoln,  1 
driven  by  two  “Toastettes”  from  | 
the  TV  show,  was  sold  before  the  1 
promotion  was  officially  ended.  | 

And  up  in  Boston,  a  Lincoln  a 
Capri  was  displayed  in  Filene’s  i 
comer  window  where  New  Eng-  S 
landers  turned  out  by  the  thou-  | 
sands  to  view  the  new  car;  same  | 
time  catch  Ed  Sullivan’s  personal  | 
appearance  inside  the  store.  i 

Stacy  Holmes,  Filene’s  promo-  1 
tion  manager,  estimated  that  near-  a 
ly  1,000,000  people  viewed  the  1 
car  during  the  12  days  it  was  dis-  1 
played.  | 

By  April,  Lincoln-Drexel  had  yn 
pushed  their  joint  promotion  into  3 
the  Southwest  cities  of  Fort  Worth.  J 
Houston  and  Dallas,  Texas.  ! 
Fall,  the  “Modern  Living”  pitrii  j 
will  break  in  several  West  Coast 
cities. 

In  all  cities  covered  to  date. 
L-M  dealers  report  good  will  uP- 
sales  interest  high  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  sales  of  cars.  In  many 
cities,  participating  department 
;  stores  have  noted  an  increase  in 
!  sales  caused  by  the  extra  traffic 
produced  by  the  tie-in.  And  for 
j  Drexel  furniture  dealers  the  pro¬ 
motion  has  tended  to  create  ne»  | 
interest  in  modern  furnishings.  I 
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PA'NESVILLE 


WARREM 


SANDUSKY 

FREMONT 

■  / 

V/ELLINGTON 

FOSTOR'A.  TiFPIN-^^^X^  >  / 


NILES 


charoon 


ravenna 


BUCYrUS 


CAREY 


Iv(ANSFIELD 


f^ARlON 


fVomising  Package 


.  CONNEAUT 
"ashtabula 

•  geneva 


^T.  VERNON 


MEDINA  \X 

,  W 

LODI  \  WADSWORTH 

1  \  \  \ 

1  '  MASSILLON 

WOOSTER  \ 

\  \  new  PHILADELPHIA 

millersburg  \ 


SALEM 

BARBERTON  ^sEBRING 

^  alliance 


Cleveland's  Great  2-in-l  Market  of  nearly  $5,000,000,000 

All  wrapped  up,  ready  to  deliver  to  you  is  this  compact  sales  package... Greater  Cleveland 
plus  its  26  adjacent  counties.  In  this  great  2*in-l  market  the  PD  is  a  household  word... 
distributed  throughout  this  compact  market.  Only  the  PD  gives  you  this  unique 
coverage... two  markets  for  the  price  of  one!  Don’t  let  Northern  Ohio’s  five  billion  dollar 
market  pass  you  by.  Plan  today  to  have  your  say  in  the  Plain  Dealer! 


The  Plain  Dealer’s  Market 
Survey  Department  can  assist  you  in 
checking  your  merchandising 
coverage  with  current 
market  data  for  Cleveland. 
Write  for  information. 


Total  Retail  Sales  .... 

Food  Sales . 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  . 

Drug  Sales . 

Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  Sales  . 
Eff.  Buying  Income  .  .  . 

*Akrem,  Cautou,  Yeumgsteum  uet  included. 


(Cleveland) 
Cuyahoga  Cy. 

$1,733,424,000 

458,874,000 

263,872,000 

56,838,000 

85,680,000 

2,725,572,000 


26  Adjacent 
County  Area* 

$1,327,825,000 

333,266,000 

108,266,000 

32,877,000 

59,480,000 

2,064,059,000 


Figures— Salts  Management  Survey,  May,  1932 


CLEVELAND 


»«PLAIN  DEALER 

1  Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

CreaiMer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit.  3an  Francisco,  Loa  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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Bargin  Stoar  Is  Thriving 
On  Unorthodox  Copy 

By  David  E.  Young 


ICyPC'  ^'9 

Los  Angeles  ABC 
Kf  City  Zone  accounts  for 
nf  more  than  two-thirds  of 
f  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles' 
total  retail  sales. 

IN  THIS  AREA,  THE 
HERALD-EXPRESS  LEADS 
ALL  NEWSPAPERS 
IN  DAILY  CIRCULATION 


New  ABC  Members 

Chicago — ^The  Whittier  (Calif.) 
News,  evening  and  Hollywood 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC 
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DELAWARE  VALLEY,  U.S.A. 

~  the  Greater  Philadelphia  Market ! 


KOM  TMNTON  TO  WIIMINOTON 

. . .  centered  around  boominK 
Philadelphia  . . .  you’ll  find  the 
Delaware  Valley.  Second  center  of 
shippins  and  commerce  in  the 
United  Sutes,  this  region  busdes 
with  more  diversihed  industrial 
activity  than  any  other  in  the  world. 


ALIUDT  THI  WORLD’S  ORUTIST 
INDUSTRIAL  ARIA,  the  Delaware 
Valley  focuses  on  the  future,  builds 
for  the  future.  By  19)  S,  well  over 
S2  billion  will  have  been  spent  on 
postwar  construction  in  the 
Delaware  Valley.  More  people, 
more  income,  more  sales  ahead! 


THI  INQUIRIR,  first  and  foremost 
constructive  force  tbrorngbom  the 
Delaware  Valley,  consuntly  en¬ 
courages  and  promotes  Valley 
progress.  As  an  advocate  for  both 
people  and  industry  in  this  whole 
area,  there’s  no  topping  THE 
INQUIRER’S  infiuence. 


N/oul  in  its  19*** 
Consecutive  Year  of  Total 
Advertising  Uadership 
in  Philadelphia!- 


Jlnquir^ 


Constructively  Serving 
The  World's  Greatest  Industrial  Area 


Eaefusive  Advtrfiung  ll»pr»tentativ«s:  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN  JR.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C,  Longocre  S-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wockes 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representoti'ves:  FITZPATRICK 
B  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Mantgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259' 
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T/ig  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Standard  Ad 
Column  Width 
of  11.6  Urged 


Liquor,  Wine  Firms 
Boost  Investment  18% 


San  Francisco  —  Metropolitan 
newspapers  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  set  Oct.  1  as  the  desired 
date  for  conversion  to  an  11,6 
column  width  standard  for  adver¬ 
tising  measurement. 

Agreement  on  1 1  ems,  6  points 
with  a  three-point  column  rule 
was  reached  at  a  recent  meeting 
here.  The  recommendation  was 
forwarded  to  a  special  committee 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Agreement  on  the  11.6  stand¬ 
ard  was  described  as  unanimous, 
but  there  was  a  wide  divergence 
of  opinion  on  the  ideal.  The  de¬ 
cision  was  on  the  basis  that  11.6 
would  provide  a  standard  usable 
by  all  newspapers  regardless  of 
the  roll  sizes  used,  it  was  learned. 

The  Coast  representatives  held 
the  view  that  11.6  would  enable 
economies  by  using  62-inch  rolls 
and  that  newspapers  using  larger 
column  widths  could  center  ad¬ 
vertising  prepared  to  the  reduced 
measurement. 

The  group  attending  the  session 
here  included  representatives  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Lot 
Angeles  Herald  &  Express,  Lot 
Angeles  Times,  Oakland  Tribune, 
McClatchy  Newspapers,  Seattle 
Post  -  Intelligencer,  Seattle  Times, 
Portland  Journal,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republk 
&  Gazette,  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
News,  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Out¬ 
look,  and  of  the  four  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  dailies. 


Liquor  and  wine  advertisers  in¬ 
creased  their  investments  in  news¬ 
paper  space  last  year  by  $5,500,- 
000,  or  18  per  cent,  over  1950 — 
“visible  evidence  of  the  industry’s 
increasing  acceptance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  ‘All  Business  Is  Local,’  ’’ 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  AN  PA. 

A  special  study  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  this  field,  just  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Bureau,  indicates 
that  33  of  the  45  advertisers  listed 
either  boosted  their  expenditures 
in  newspapers  last  year  or  went 
into  that  medium  after  being  ab¬ 


sent  from  it  in  1950. 

A  graph  on  the  cover  of  the 
study  indicates  that  newspapers, 
on  approximately  equal  footing 
with  magazines  in  1948  as  a  liquor 
and  wine  medium,  have  pulled  far 
into  the  lead  since  then.  In  the 
four-year  period  both  media 
gained,  the  Bureau  points  out,  but 
while  newspapers  jumped  from 
$20,693,000  to  $36,640,000,  mag¬ 
azine  advertising  increased  only 
from  $21,489,822  to  $25,432,121. 

Increase 

Virtually  all  the  major  liquor 
and  wine  advertisers  showed  in- 


REIGNING  as  Vintage  Queen  of 
1952,  Virginia  Best  will  decorate 
National  $Vine  Week  ads  in  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapers  during  retail 
promotion  Oct.  11-18.  ^  says 

the  Wine  Institute. 

creases  in  newspaper  advertising 
last  year.  Gains  among  the  top 
three  firms  were  as  follows: 

Distillers  Corp.-Seagram’s,  from 
$6,967,199  in  1950  to  $8,044,378 
in  1951;  National  Distillers,  from 
$3,955,658  to  $6,204,145;  Schenley 
Industries,  from  $5,929,178  to  $6,- 
178,362. 

Total  for  the  industry  went 
from  $31,091,000  to  $36,640,000. 

The  figures  are  drawn  from  the 
Bureau’s  annual  publication,  “Ex¬ 
penditures  of  National  Advertisers 
in  Newspapers,”  which  covers  ac¬ 
tual  measurements  of  advertising 
in  weekday  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  representing  well  over  90  per 
cent  of  U.  S.  circulation. 

Among  the  33  firms  on  the  plus 
side  in  1951,  18  showed  gains 
over  1950  and  15  had  not  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  1950  compilation, 
because  their  expenditures  that 
year  were  less  than  $25,000.  (The 
Bureau’s  expenditure  reports  do 
not  include  advertisers  spending 
less  than  that  figure.) 

Of  the  12  in  the  loss  column, 
nine  decreased  their  expenditures  Day. 
and  three  which  were  listed  in  the  endorsem 
1950  report  fell  below  the  $25,000  “Good  a 
minimum  last  year.  Thus  there  Th®  c; 
was  a  net  gain  of  12  newspaper  Ghri 
advertisers  for  the  year.  line  inse 

Largest  advertiser  in  the  loss  papers  ii 
category  was  Hiram  Walker —  '"g  Phila 
Gooderham  &  Worts.  The  de- 
crease  for  this  firm,  however,  was  ington, 
less  than  1  per  cent — from  $1,-  Clevelant 
696,159  in  1950  to  $1,681,855  Buffalo, 
last  year.  to  three  i 

Copies  of  the  study  have  been  The  n 
mailed  by  the  Bureau  to  advertis-  the  heavi 
ers  and  agencies  active  in  the  pany’s  1 
liquor  and  wine  fields.  used  new 


Think  of  the  tremendous 
sales  potential  awaiting  YOUR 
drug  product  in  the  Worcester 
Market,  where  1951  drug  sales 
alone  totaled  $16,01 1,000  — 
a  19.3%  gain  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year!  This  jump  helps  to 
explain  why  Worcester  families 
buy  17%  more  than  the  na¬ 
tional  family  average. 

Market  YOUR  product  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  this  growing,  buy¬ 
conscious  Central  New  England 
Market,  through  regular  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  Telegram-Gazette 
—  the  papers  that  reach  1 53,- 
234  prospects  every  day,  over 
104,542  every  Sunday. 


WORCESTER’S 
M6  Million 
Drug  Market 
Crew  19% 
Iasi  Year! 


Source:  Copyright  1S52  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
Survey  of  Buying  Power;  further  reproduction 
not  licensed. 


WORCESTER'S  WONDROUS  TWINS: 

1.  High  buying  power,  2.  Intensive  newspaper  coverage 


Y&R  to  Get  Vitalis  Jan.  1  - 

.-rr  .  .  „  .  .  Inc.,  Fhilac 

Effective  Jan.  1,  1953,  Bristol-  .u-  accour 
Myers  has  announced  that  all  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Vitalis  hair  cream  _ 

will  be  handled  by  Young  &  Rubi-  L»l"SOn 
cam,  Inc.,  and  all  advertising  for  Gibson  F 
Minit-Rub  by  Doherty,  Clifford  &  ville,  Mich. 
Shenfield.  Vitalis  hair  tonic  re-  Hurst  &  M< 
mains  with  DC&S.  as  advertisi 


WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  I  SCHMIH,  he. 

National  Repretentatives 


George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 


mohixt* 


Who  gets  the  juiciest  slice  of  Washington’s  rich  market?  Advertisers 
who  know  it  pays  to  concentrate  the  dominant  proportion  of  their  Washington 
lineage  in  The  Star.  The  Star’s  circulation  is  buying  circulation  —  80% 
home  delivered  to  people  who  live  well,  eat  well,  dress  well .  .  ,  people  who  make 

a  regular  habit  of  shopping  The  Star  before  they  buy !  How  do  advertisers 
evaluate  this  habit?  In  our  4-paper  city.  The  Star  carried  44.3%  of  all  grocery 
lineage  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year.  For  AA  Grade  sales, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  —  you  need  a  dominant  schedule  in  the  dominant  Star. 

1852  A  Century  of  Leadership  1952 

The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Represented  nationally  by:  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  NYC  17;  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Prudential  Set  to  Launch 
NationalNewspaperPush 


Prudential  Insurance  Co.  has 
embarked  on  a  market-by-market 
newspaper  campaign  (via  Calkins 
&  Holden,  Carlock,  McClinton  & 
Smith)  to  introduce  across  the 
country  its  new  sickness  and  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  protection. 

Some  146  cities  have  already 
been  scheduled  to  get  l,(X)0-line 
annoimcement  ads  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  the  Bureau  of  Adver- 


nouncement  ad,  24  smaller  ads 
will  be  placed  over  a  13-week 
period  in  seven  markets — six  in 
Maryland  and  one  West  Virginia 
market  within  the  company’s 
Maryland  territory. 

Weeklies  will  also  be  used  in 
Maryland  towns  with  local  Pru¬ 
dential  offices. 

All  ads  will  be  localized  to  the 
cities  or  states  in  which  they  run, 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


tising,  ANPA,  announced,  and 
more  will  be  added  as  fast  as  the 
company’s  salesmen  are  trained  to 
sell  this  insurance.  This  is  Pruden¬ 
tial’s  first  venture  into  this  field. 

In  the  Maryland  area,  starting 
August  18,  Prudential  tested  a  fol¬ 
low-up  campaign.  After  the  an- 


NEWS  COVERAGE 

of  Localities  In  the  Buffalo  Market 
Orchard  Park,  for  instance: 


A  residential  village  surrounded  by  country  estates.  Orchard  Park 
is  15  miles  from  Buffalo.  Each  day  its  2035  people  buy  1271 
copies  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS 
AND  YOU  SELL 

THE  WHOLE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publishor 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Notional  Roprosontotivos 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


a  technique  that  has  found  in¬ 
creased  use  in  the  insurance  field 
in  the  past  year.  Prudential’s 
Maryland  copy,  for  example,  is 
addressed  to  “the  1  out  of  4  Mary¬ 
land  families  who  will  have  some¬ 
one  disabled  by  sickness  or  acci¬ 
dent  this  year.” 


146  MARKETS  will  get  Pruden¬ 
tial  Insurance  Company’s  copy  an- 
Bouncing  sickness  and  accident 
insurance  protection.  Hay  Mc¬ 
Clinton,  seated,  agency  executive, 
goes  over  ad  series  with  Bruce 
Robinson,  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 


Lady  Esther  Promotion  I 

In  Dailies  Paying  Off  ( 

Earlier  this  year  Editok  I 
Publisher  reported  that  Udy 
Esther,  Ltd.,  Chicago,  planned  to  ‘ 
spend  $1,000,000  exclusively  jg 
direct  and  co-op  copy  in  daily 
newspapers  (E&P,  March  29, 
page  10). 

This  week,  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Schultz,  president  of  the  cosmetic 
firm,  reported  a  15.6  per  cent  ia- 
crease  in  business  volume  in  tlie 
first  six  months  of  1952  over  the  I 
similar  period  of  1951. 

Dr.  Schultz  attributed  the  b- 1 
crease  to  several  factors:  an  in-  ■ 
crease  of  25  per  cent  in  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures,  increased  coo- 
cratration  on  merchandising,  and 
expansion  of  the  Lady  Esther  lint 

In  addition  to  plans  for  intro¬ 
ducing  new  products,  the  con^y 
is  preparing  to  launch  in  early 
Fall  “the  biggest  consumer  cam¬ 
paign  it  has  ever  undertaken.” 


Seagram's  SepL  Splurge  Controversial  Hudnut  Ad 
To  Include  540  Dailies  Refused  by  Three  Dailies 

Seagram  Seven  Crown  advertis-  Three  newspapers  have  refused 
ing  for  September  will  represent  to  carry  that  Richard  Hudnut  ad 
the  biggest  single-month  campaign  which  clainis  women  who  use 
Seagram-Distillers  Corp.  has  ever  non-neutralizing  home  permanenii 
concentrated  on  its  whiskey.  might  damage  their  hair  (E4?, 

The  distilling  industry’s  largest  ^“8*  9,  page  26).  "^e  dailies: 


advertiser  will  touch  off  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  Life  of  September  8  with 


the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Couraii, 
the  New  York  Times,  and  the 


a  four-color  spread  to  be  followed  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 
by  color  pages  in  Look,  Collier’s,  The  ad,  scheduled  for  about  M 
True,  Argosy,  Ebony  and  the  Am-  newspapers  and  supplements,  his 
erican  Legio'n,  plus  a  black  and  already  caused  the  Toni  Company 
white  page  in  the  magazine,  to  file  legal  action  with  the  Fed-  ' 
Large  space  newspaper  advertis-  Trade  Ceramission.  Lew 

ing,  highlighted  by  three  ads  on  Brothers  and  Prwter  &  Gamble 
September  8,  15  and  22,  will  sup-  ^  be  ffiing  similar  ic- 

plement  the  magazine  ads.  These  National  Associa^ 

insertions  in  local  newspapers  will  Cham  Drug  Stores  has  urged 
range  from  500  to  1,200  lines  and  members  to  protest  to  Hudnut 
will  run  in  540  papers  in  490  mar-  A  spokesman  for  Hudnut  re- 
kets.  vealed  that  the  campaign  (vii 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt)  will  be  mod- 

Tracer  Ught'  Photos  ^  affirmatively  str^ 

_  —  .  ^  —  —  need  for  prompt  and  thorough 

lo  reoture  Lsein  Campaign  neutralization”  of  the  hair.  Thii 
American  Safety  Razor  Corp.,  copy  modification,  he  emphasized, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  break  an  ad-  is  according  to  plan  and  does  not 
vertising  campaign  (via  Grey  Ad-  represent  any  retreat, 
vertising  Agency)  for  Gem  safety 

razor  early  in  September  in  news-  i 

papers  in  70  markets  and  in  six  ^  ^o^ess  Week  Mats 
national  magazines.  Available  to  Ad  Monagen 

The  newspapers  will  run  three  To  assist  oil  men  and  newspaper 
large-size  display  ads  a  month  in  advertising  managers  in  calliag 
Sunday  sport  sections  during  Fall  attention  to  the  industry-wide  ol^ 
and  Winter  seasons.  Cooperative  servance  of  “Oil  Progress  Week 
ads  will  be  available  in  one,  two  (Oct.  12-18),  the  Oil  Industry 
or  three  column  space  from  70  to  Information  Committee  of  the  Am- 
300  lines  for  use  by  local  retailers,  erican  Petroleum  Institute,  Ne* 
For  the  first  time,  a  national  City,  has  prepared  a  serie 

advertiser  will  use  the  “Tracer  m?** 

Light”  camera  technique  to  prove  available  by  wntmg 

a  definite  claim.  This  “You  Can’t  OIIC. 

Fool  A  Camera”  theme  is  being  As  in  the  past,  many  servte 
used  by  ASR  to  prove  its  Gem  stations,  fuel  oil  dealers  and  otb« 
razor  way  of  shaving  is  easier  on  local  oil  companies  will  take 
the  face.  The  “Tracer  Light”  vantage  of  this  observance  to  re- 
photos,  to  be  used  in  all  Gem  ads,  port  to  their  committees  on  tht 
reportedly  have  proved  that  25  per  progress  of  their  business  and  i#- 
cent  less  strokes  were  used  while  dustry.  Advertising  material  hn 
shaving  with  the  Gem  razor  than  been  designed  to  fit  their  particuhf 
with  a  leading  competitive  brand,  needs  in  telling  the  story. 
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^  9  Memphis  Press-Scimiter's  service  to  the  public  has 
'  9  again  been  rated  best  among  Tennessee  daily 

9  newspapers  of  more  than  10,000  circulation.  This 
.  9  newspaper  also  ranked  first  in  make-up  and  ap- 
plp^  pearance  for  the  same  period,  the  12  months 

ending  March,  1952. 

This  is  the  fifth  consecutive  year  that  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
has  taken  top  honors  for  public  service  in  the  annual  Ten¬ 
nessee  Press  Association-University  of  Tennessee  judging. 
The  make-up  and  appearance  award,  won  for  the 
first  time,  was  based  on  entire  content  of  the  news- 
paper  including  advertisements  and  typography. 

These  "firsts"  are  among  five  awards  presented 
this  newspaper  at  the  84th  TPA  convention  in  June.  9 
Other  recognitions  for  merit  were  in  the  classifi-  9 
cations  of  editorials  (based  on  five  issues),  a  single  9  '  j 
editorial  and  local  features. 

Memphis  Press-Scimitar  is  proud  of  the  unusual 
number  of  plaques  that  grace  the  walls  of  its  editorial  rooms. 
It  is  most  proud,  however,  of  the  high  standard  of  editorial 
quality,  of  the  combined  achievements  of  every  staff  mem¬ 
ber  working  as  a  team,  that  underlie  its  recognition  as  one 
of  the  finest  afternoon  newspapers  in  the  country.  This  is 
the  kind  of  newspaper  that  produces  most  concrete  sales 
results  for  its  advertisers. 


MEMPHIS 

PRESS-SCIMITAR 


A  Scripps  Howard  Newspaper 


C  I  .V  .  .  ' 

So/**y  * 

anil 
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neiping  rx-prisoners  /inn 
n  ute/ul  place  in  the  com- 
•nily. 


Urging  and  stimulating  people 
to  register  and  vote. 


f 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Sales  Training  Program 
To  Cover  Use  of  Dailies 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Cognizant  of  the  need  for  in¬ 
tensive  training  in  retail  selling  of 
home  cleaning  equipment  in  the 
approaching  buyer’s  market,  Lan¬ 
ders,  Frary  &  Clark,  New  Britain, 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

Conn.,  manufacturers  of  Universal 
appliances,  is  reaching  into  the 
grass  roots  level  with  what  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be  the  biggest  retail  sales 


training  effort  ever  staged  in  the 
vacuum  cleaner  industry. 

Getting  the  most  out  of  local 
newspaper  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tions  will  be  covered  and,  adds 
Lee  Moss,  sales  manager  of 
LF&C’s  home  cleaning  equipment 
division,  “we  would  certainly  ap¬ 
preciate  it  if  local  dailies  and 
weeklies  would  light  fres  under 
the  dealers  and  guide  them  in 
using  the  local-area  promotions 


"As  /  was  saying,  we’re  well-pleased  with  results  from 
our  advertising  in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register." 

That  "well-pleased”  expression  could  look  mighty  nice  on 
you,  too.  Try  this  for  size:  a  single  medium  .  .  .  just  one,  the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  ...  is  your  invitation  into  more 
than  a  half  million  of  Iowa’s  best  homes  . . .  takes  you  in  to 
meet  67%  of  all  its  families,  town  and  country. 

And  how  results  pile  in  with  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register’s 
50%  to  complete  saturation  in  83  of  Iowa’s  99  counties,  40% 
to  49%  in  9  counties  more  and  topping  21%  in  all  others. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  deep-sea  diving  equipment, 
this  all-of-Iowa  market  is  wide  open  for  your  products  with 
its  city  folks  outspending  cities  like  Philadelphia,  Boston  or 


its  city  folks  out: 


cities  like  Philadelphia,  Boston  or 


we  plan  to  coach  them  in.  No  receiving  a  wide  range  of  giv^ 
doubt  they’ll  be  able  to  pick  up  aways  (dishes,  toasters,  etc.) 
additional  linage  for  their  trouble.”  W.  A.  Blees,  vicepresident  of 
In  a  series  of  300  Universal  Crosley,  says  that  during  the  firs 
Jet  99  retail  sales  clinics  to  be  five  months  of  1952  freezer  sale 
held  in  cities  and  small  towns  soared  183  per  cent  over  the  sanit 
across  the  country  (Sept.  2-Oct.  period  of  last  year;  attributes  j 
1),  a  total  of  8,000  Universal  re-  good  share  of  this  increase  to 
tailers  will  undergo  intensive  sales  freezer  food  plans  and  is  advisioj 
training  aimed  to  equip  sales  per-  Crosley  dealers  to  give  “careful 
sonnel  with  proven,  time  -  tested  consideration”  to  such  programs, 
sales  techniques  to  build  sales  ■ 

volume  in  their  areas.  Local  Utility  Swamped 

Each  clinic  will  include  product 
training,  tested  sales  techniques, 

merchandising  methods,  store  and  .  When  the  Missouri  Public  Sen. 
home  demonstrations,  advertising,  t^e  Commission  recently  approved 
promotion,  and  publicity  tie-ins  gas  heat  installations  in  the  & 
for  local  area  promotion.  Louis  area,  the  Laclede  Gas  Com- 

The  advertising  refresher  course  pany  ran  a  large  announcemeu; 
— the  part  where  Mr.  Moss  feels  in  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Glokt- 
newspapers  could  possibly  cut  Democrat. 
themselves  a  slice  of  linage — will  Headlined,  “To  those  who  wish 


Local  Utility  Swamped 
As  Result  oi  Local  Ad 

When  the  Missouri  Public  Sen. 


Headlined,  “To  those  who  wish  I 


cover  national  and  local  advertis-  1°  install  gas  heat  in  their  home  I 


ing  along  with  displays  and  dealer  •  •  the  ad  announced  that  “gas 
demonstration  helps.  will  be  available  to  permit  the  | 

Sixteen  district  managers  of  the  coiiversion  of  ^  5,000  additional 
home  cleaning  equipment  division  residential  buildings  to  gas  heat' 
will  conduct  the  meetings  daily  St.  Louis  owners  rushed  to  be 
over  a  six-week  period.  Each  among  the  5,000  applicants,  who 


daily  St.  Louis  owners  rushed  to  be 
Each  among  the  5,000  applicants,  who 
spe-  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis. 


man  will  be  equipped  with  a  spe-  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis, 
dal  sales  meeting  trailer  contain-  will  be  supplied  with  gas  in  tint 
ing  sales  training  props  and  mer-  for  the  coming  heating  season, 
chandising  materials.  ^  company  spokesman  said  th  ‘ 

Mountain  to  Mohammed  5,000  limit  was  passed  after  ^ 
Universal’s  clinics  are  different  householders  rushed  to  mail  io 
from  most  run-of-the-mill  sales  application  forms, 
training  courses.  Where  other  As  the  Globe-Democrat  proudly 
firms  move  their  sales  training  points  out,  replies  received  to  flic 
staffs  into  a  major  city  and  in-  ads  “will  result  in  over  $500,000 
vite  dealers  from  the  area  to  at-  extra  income  to  Laclede  Gas  Co. 
tend.  Universal  is  moving  the  during  the  next  heating  seasoo. 
mountain  to  Mohammed;  will  plus  over  $1,250,000  of  sale  by 
move  into  individual  dealers’  towns  heating  dealers  and  contracton'  , 
and  cities.  Whats  more.  Uniter-  ■  | 

sal  will  concentrate  on  training  r 

the  dealer’s  salesmen— not  the  "0010  Ond  Magazine  | 
boss-man  himself.  Study  Groups  Noined  I 

five-year  war  Members  have  been  named  to  j 
committees  of  the  Advertising  Rc  I 
filers  markets,  sales  people  have  ^^^^ch  Fundation  to  conduct  W  | 

become  lax,  or  have  never  been  nroiects-  f  n  a  studv  of  Radio  I 

TV  ^ti"8  ™^<>ds/an^  (2)  .  | 

in  explaining  the  “why”  behind  the  3,^^  to  determine  whether  »  I 

an  h  adequate  and  practical  methol  I 

go  back  to  the  depression  day,  pre-  developed  to  measure  the  | 

war  sellmg  methods  if  we  are  to  readership  of  magazine  advertising  ( 

“Al.r  v  .K  The  appointments,  made  by  t 

Our  dealers  know  the  gravy  chairman  B.  B.  Gey«.  z 

IT.  T  vvere  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  i 

sales  today  they  must  get  down  to  Directors-  ^ 

‘grass  roots’  selling.”  R„^in.TV  Rmino  Methods- 


Radio  and  Magazine 
Study  Groups  Named 

Members  have  been  named  to 


Directors: 

Radio-TV  Rating  Method^ 
xw,  ^  E.  L.  Deckinger,  Chairman;  Bio» 

Westinghouse  Credits  Company.  H.  M.  Beville,  Natioo 

Co-op  with  Freezer  Sales  al  Broadcasting  Ckimpany.  Har^ 
Use  of  co-op  advertising  cam-  Carraine,  Columbia  Broadcastiny 
paigns  was  credited  this  week  by  System.  Wallace  T.  Drew,  Bristol- 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  for  Myers.  Gordon  A.  Hughes,  (Jen- 
increased  sales  of  its  home  eral  Mills.  Fred  B.  Manchoe. 
freezers.  BBD&O.  J.  James  Neale,  Dancer-  ^ 

The  statement  was  made  as  two  Fitzgerald-Sample.  Richard) 
leaders  in  the  freezer  field —  Puff,  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys-  j 
Westinghouse  and  Crosley  divi-  tern.  Oliver  Treyz,  American  4 
sion  of  Avco — reported  sales  gains  Broadcasting  Company.  G.  Mai-  fc 
as  high  as  180  per  cent  this  year  well  Ule,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  E 
over  last.  Magazine  Readership  —  Shei-  j 

The  freezer  market  as  it  stands  wood  E)odge,  chairman;  Foott  | 
today  is  about  10  per  cent  satu-  Cone  &  fielding.  Edward  BadeTi  I 
rated,  both  firms  agree,  and  spe-  Compton  Advertising.  HeiW  I 
cial  retail  sales  stunts  are  a  dime  Schachte,  Borden  Company.  M>)°  I 
a  dozen,  including  “Food  Plans,”  Shepard,  McCall  Corporatk*-  f 
where  cost  of  freezer  is  paid  off  Wallace  H.  Wulfeck,  Wm.  2 
weekly,  ar  buying  the  freezer  and  Company.  I 
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San  Francisco  —  and  its  farm  folks  the  wealthiest  anywhere. 

Just  think  how  well-pleased  you’ll  be  with  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  results . . .  and  the  milline  rate  is  only  $1.84 

The  Des  Moines  Registehand Tribune 
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Photographic  report  to  our  advertiser  Bruno-New  York, 
distributors  of  RCA  Yictor  “Magic  Monitor"  Television. 


To  sell  millions... you 
must  reach  millions! 

“You  can’t  explode  a  sales  program 
in  New  York  with  a  cap  pistol,”  says 
Gerald  O.  Kaye,  Vice  President  of 
Bruno-New  York,  Inc.,  metropolitan 
RCA  Victor  television  distributors. 
That’s  why  The  News  was  selected  to 
carry  16  full  pages  of  advertising  in  its 
Sunday  issue,  July  13,  showing  the  new 
line  of  RCA  Victor  “Magic  Monitor” 
television  sets  to  the  2,400,000  families 
in  New  York  City  and  suburbs  who 
read  the  New  York  News  every  Sunday. 

Bruno-New  York,  118  years  old, 
America’s  largest  television 
and  appliance  distributor,  deals  with 
hundreds  of  TV  and  appliance 
retailers— it  knows  New  York... it 
knows  the  selling  power  of  The  News. 

Television  retailers  spend  three  times 
as  much  of  their  advertising  money 
in  The  News  as  in  any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  too,  is 
a  consistent  advertiser  in  The  News . . . 
reaching  a  majority  of  New  York 
market  customers  ...  in  the  largest 
medium,  most  effectively,  at  the 
lowest  selling  cost. 


Both  daily  and  Sunday,  the  New  York  News 
has  more  than  TWICE  the  circulation  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


*Ethics  Pay  Dividends/ 
Says  Arthur  Mochel 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

Last  week,  this  department 
featured  a  discussion  of  vending 
machine  advertising  in  classified 
which  demonstrated  how  cut¬ 
throat  coin  madtine  advertisers 
who  have  been  permitted  entry 
into  many  of  the  Classhed  columns 
of  our  newspapers  had  driven  out 
the  legitimate  advertisers  in  that 
field,  who  constitute  the  biggest 
linage  potential. 

It  is  obvious  that  questionable 
advertising  will  not  only  turn 
honest  advertisers  away  from  want 
ads,  but  readers  as  well.  At  the 
ANCAM  Convention,  Arthur  Mo¬ 
chel,  CAM,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen  and  Chairman  of  the 
ANCAM  Ethics  Committee,  gave 
a  talk  entitled  “Ethics  Pay  Big 
Dividends”  and  everyone  agreed 
that  he  proved  his  point. 

Responsible  Market  Place 

Pointing  to  Classified  as  the 
“peoples’  market  place”.  Art  says; 
“I  have  always  maintained  that 
no  department  comes  so  close  to 
a  newspaper’s  readers  as  the 


$909, 


Retail  Sales 

M  24,000* 

32%  of  N,  C.  Total 

Practically  One-Third  of  the 
1961  Retail  Sales  voliune  in 
North  Carolina  was  done  in  the 
prosperous  33  Cormty  “Golden 
Belt  of  the  South.” 

*(SM  5/10/52) 

You  can  do  a  real  selling  job 
in  this  active,  growing  area 
with  The  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  . . .  the  OiNLY  Morn¬ 
ing -and -Sunday  Newspaper 
published  in  the  “Golden  Belt 
of  the  South.” 

114,741  Morning 
120,613  Sunday 

(Publisher’s  Statement  to  ABC, 
3/31/52) 


News  and  Observer 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 
Raloic^h,  North  Carolina 


Rep:  The  Branham  Company 


Classified  Department,  not  only  in 
the  human  needs  that  are  fulfilled 
through  classified  ads,  but  by  the 
fact  that  our  department  is  the 
only  one  that  makes  really  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  every  day  in  the 
year  with  these  folks. 

“Now  these  contacts  that  our 
departments  make  with  people 
through  our  ads  places  a  tremen¬ 
dous  responsibility  on  each  of  us 
as  Classified  Managers  because 
when  these  folks  read  and  answer 
our  ads  they  automatically  express 
faith  and  confidence  in  what  they 
read  and  therefore,  express  faith 
and  confidence  in  our  papers.  But 
because  the  whole  operation  of 
classified  involves  people,  it  easily 
becomes  a  rich  field  for  the 
sharpie  to  use  classified  for  his 
unscrupulous  practices.  How  rich 
this  field  of  classified  was  in  the 
past  and  still  is  in  the  present  is 
indicated  by  the  wide  scope  of 
the  Censorship  rules  which  cover 
every  major  classification.” 

Typical  Taboos 

He  briefly  sums  up  some  typical 
types  of  misrepresentation  in  classi¬ 
fied’s  major  classifications  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “The  earliest  discussions  in 
ANCAM  history  on  Ethics  in¬ 
volved  the  misuse  of  Help  Wanted 
columns  to  obtain  money  under 
false  pretense,  and  as  recent  as  a 
few  months  ago  an  article  ap¬ 
peared  in  ANCAM  Exchanges 
about  an  ad  which  offered  jobs  to 
young  women  as  models.  Each 
applicant  was  asked  to  leave  a  de¬ 
posit  of  $2  for  a  so-called  photo¬ 
graph  charge  and  was  told  to  re¬ 
turn  the  next  day.  Of  course, 
when  the  applicants  did  return  the 
advertiser  had  disappeared  and  in¬ 
vestigation  showed  that  he  took 
with  him  $200  he  had  obtained 
from  100  young  women  who  had 
answered  the  ad. 

“In  Special  or  Personal  Notices, 
you  have  the  Clairvoyant  or  For¬ 
tune  Tellers  or  the  matrimonial  ad 
in  Help  Wanted  the  advertiser 
such  as  those  mentioned  above. 
In  Sale  Miscellaneous,  the  stuffed 
house  with  which  I’m  sure  you  are 
all  familiar. 

“In  Business  Opportunities,  the 
offers  of  partnership  that  have  no 
value  or  even  do  not  exist  at  all. 

“In  Instruction  ads  a  guarantee 
of  jobs  that  do  not  exist. 

“In  Real  Estate  ads  that  mis¬ 
represent  reasons  for  selling  such 
as  leaving  city,  etc. 

“In  Used  Cars,  bait  ads  of  the 
models  that  the  dealer  does  not 
have. 

“And  so  it  goes!  In  fact  the 


present  code  of  Ethics  now  con¬ 
tains  60  specific  items  to  cover 
the  possible  misuses  of  classified 
by  advertisers.” 

Reader’s  Faith  at  Stake 
Then  he  gets  to  the  meat  of  his 
pitch.  .  .  .  “Faith — Confidence — 
these  are  the  real  foundations  of 
every  classified  ad — faith  of  the 
reader  that  your  ads  contain  a 
bonafide  offer  and  confidence  that 
the  ad  would  not  have  appeared 
in  your  paper  if  your  paper  did 
not  stand  back  of  that  offer.” 

And  Art  isn’t  too  happy  about 
some  of  the  copy  he  still  sees  in 
classified.  “In  fact,  I  regret  to  re¬ 
port  that  an  examination  of  papers 
throughout  the  country  reveals 
that  not  a  few  papers  are  still 
guilty  of  accepting  ads  that  are  in 
direct  violation  of  not  a  few  of 
the  provisions  of  the  code. 

“For  instance,  home  work  ads 
may  be  frequently  found,  also  ads 
for  massage  and  bath  parlors,  ads 
offering  jobs  to  travel  to  sell  maga¬ 
zines,  fortune  tellers  and  others.  , 
I  should  like  to  mention  what  is 
no  doubt  the  most  serious  current 
headache  caused  by  unscrupulous 
classified  advertisers  and  that  is 
vending  machine  advertising. 

“This  particular  menace  to  our 
customers’  faith  and  confidence 
seems  to  have  started  shortly  after 
the  end  of  the  war  and  made  GI’s 
with  their  war  bonus  the  particular 
target  for  their  attack  by  selling 
faulty  machines,  by  failing  to  de¬ 
liver  machines  after  receiving 
down  payments,  by  stating  routes 
were  already  established,  when  no 
routes  exist^,  by  offering  fantastic 
profits  and  other  abuses. 

“Again  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
classified  managers  has  brought 
this  racket  to  the  attention  of  our 
membership  but  I  fear  not  before 
thousands  of  unsuspecting  readers 
have  lost  many  dollars  to  these 
advertisers  of  vending  machines 
who  used  the  classified  columns  to 
defraud  our  readers.  However, 
today  I  am  glad  to  report  many 
papers  refuse  these  ads  entirely  or 
have  strict  rules  regarding  their 
acceptance.” 

Suggested  Standards 

He  presents  the  following  stand¬ 
ards  for  use  in  accepting  vending 
machine  copy: 

1.  Advertiser  must  have  satis¬ 
factory  listing  in  Dun  and  Brad- 
street. 

2.  All  ads  must  state  that  the 
proposition  offered  is  Vending  Ma¬ 
chines  with  or  without  established 
routes.  If  the  former — same  must 
be  subject  to  investigation. 

3.  The  ad  must  contain  the 
name  of  the  Company  offering  the 
proposition — no  blind  ads  are  per¬ 
mitted. 


‘The  Lady  CAMs' 


Ruth  Welling 

Mrs.  Ruth  Welling,  CAM,  of 
the  Sidney  (Ohio)  Daily  News,  (k- 
scribes  herself  as  “Classified  Man¬ 
ager,  Salesman,  and  Billing  De¬ 
partment.”  She  says: 

“I  enjoy  all  the  privileges  that 
other  CAMs  have.  My  publishers 
have  denied  nothing  within  reason 
as  to  promotion,  etc.  We  are  a 
member  of  ANCAM,  Ohio  Select 
List  Classified  Ad  Managers  and 
subscribe  to  the  finest  services.  We 
use  these  services,  attend  the  clin¬ 
ics,  subscribe  and  read  regularly, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  and  Bhreon 
of  Advertising  Retail  Memo.” 

“We  carry  approximately  45,000 
Want  ads  a  year  with  approxi¬ 
mately  275,000  lines.  Our  circula¬ 
tion  is  a  little  over  10,000.  In 
other  words,  more  than  4Vi  times 
the  number  of  subscribers  are  ad¬ 
vertising  every  year.  This  does  not 
include  Classified  display.” 

three  large  cb'p-sheets  released  this 
week  by  the  &hool  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky. 

The  pictorial  clip-sheets  are  d^ 
signed  to  meet  the  requests  from 
high  school  students  for  “all  you 
have  on  journalism”  which  flood 
newspapers  and  universities  each 
year.  They  show  newspaper  plants, 
people  and  processes. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Niel  Plummer, 
director  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  and  Prof.  Victor  R.  Port- 
mann,  the  clip-sheets  were  printed 
by  offset  in  the  school.  Gifts  from 
the  Kentucky  Press  Association 
and  the  Kentucky  High  School 
Press  Association  covered  the 
costs. 

■ 

Communications 
Course  Offered 

The  New  School  for  Social  Re¬ 
search,  New  York,  is  launching  a 
new  course  in  international  com¬ 
munications  this  Fall.  The  class 
will  be  taught  by  Amo  G.  Huth. 

The  mass  media — press,  film 
and  radio — will  be  studied.  Out¬ 
standing  specialists  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  and  Voice  of  America 
will  speak.  A  seminar  in  interna¬ 
tional  broadcasting  and  television 
will  be  conducted  in  the  ^ring. 
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‘The  Newspaper  Story' 
Available  for  Schools 

Lexington,  K  y.  —  Promotion 
managers  of  more  than  a  score 
of  newspapers  have  provided  the 
materials  for  the  publication  of 
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buying  i^cisioni 


They  are— orsho^dbe-^YOUR  customers  .  .  .  LOCAL  people  who 
depend  upon  you  to  mwt  their  needs  just  as  they  rely  upon  their  LOCAL 
newspapers  to  fulfill  their  demands  for  the  complete  news  vital  to  theh* 
community,  family,  and  personal  lives. 

This  is  the  haste  strength  tee  both  have  in  common.  These  are  the  people 
we  have  learned  to  serve,  and  serve  well.  And  this  is  why  Westchester  citizens 
. . .  YOUR  customers  . . .  rely  upon  the  Westchester  Group  Newspapers  for 
the  essential  news  they  have  learned  to  expect — news  from  city  hall  and  police 
headquarters;  news  about  local  schools,  churches,  and  hospitals;  plans  for 
commimity,  social,  and  club  events;  news  about  fashions;  news  about  engage¬ 
ments  and  marriages  . . .  births  and  deaths;  human  news  . . .  both  good  and 
bad;  news  about  themselves  and  their  neighbors;  news  only  the  Westchester 
Group  newspapers  give  them. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  this  is  the  source  they  naturally  consult  when 
they  plan  to  shop  in  your  trading  area?  They  know  that  these  LOCAL  news¬ 
papers  carry  the  advertising  indispensable  to  their  LOCAL  market.  This  is 
why  the  Westchester  Group  Newspapers  are  their  guide  for  shopping. 

Yes,  when  your  ad  appears  in  the  Westchester  Group  Newspapers  you 
can  be  sure  of  reaching  and  influencing  your  customers  through  the  only 
newspapers  specifically  designed  to  produce  the  best  possible  results  in  the 
Westchester  market 
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Beaverbrook's 
Lawyers  Pore 
Over  Galleys 

By  Doris  Willens 

London — ^To  keep  out  of  legal 
trouble  Lord  Beaverbrook  employs 
full-time  a  staff  of  lawyers  on  each 
of  his  newspapers  to  check  over 
every  galley  proof. 

Dean  of  Fleet  Street  newspaper 
lawyers  is  Arnold  K.  Maplesden, 
who  for  23  years  has  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  legal  safety  of  Beaver- 
brook’s  Evening  Standard. 

With  assistant  solicitor,  F.  Ray¬ 
mond  Mountain,  Mr.  Maplesden 
sits  each  day  in  a  small  book- 
crammed  office  in  the  newsroom. 
Their  reading  of  the  proofs 
through  eight  editions  is  inter¬ 
rupted  many  times  by  members  of 
every  department  from  8  a.m.  to 
6  p.m. 

Why  such  careful  scrutiny?  The 
British  libel  and  contempt  of  court 
laws  are  stiff.  Editors  have  been 
fined,  gone  to  jail,  apologized  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
courtrooms. 

Most  of  the  queries  come  from 
the  news  side  and  usually  have  to 
do  with  possible  contempt  of  court. 
Any  report  or  comment  tending  to 
prejudice  the  fair  trial  of  a  crimi¬ 
nal  charge  or  a  civil  suit  is  a  con¬ 
tempt.  And  this  is  a  criminal  of¬ 
fense.  A  Daily  Mirror  editor  was 
jailed  several  years  ago  for  such 
an  offense. 

“FULL 


R.O.P.  COLOR 

Now  avai/able 

DAILY  &  SUNDAY 

The  Sunday 
Courier-Express 
is  New  York  State’s 
largest  newspaper 
outside  of  Manhattan. 
97%  of  its  circula¬ 
tion  is  concentrated 
in  the  rich  8-County 
Western  New  York 
Market. 

BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

**  Western  New  York's 
Only  Morning  and  Sunday  Newspaper 

RePReSCNTATIVeS: 

SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOH 


This  restriction  comes  into  effect 
as  soon  as  a  person  is  charged  in 
a  criminal  case,  or  a  writ  is  issued 
in  a  civil  case.  It  remains  in  force 
until  proceedings  end  with  verdict 
and  sentence  of  the  court. 

There  is  a  smash-and-grab  raid. 
The  police  come  on  the  scene  and 
there  is  a  long,  exciting  chase.  In 
the  end  the  burglar  is  caught,  ar¬ 
rested  and  charged. 

At  this  point  the  newspaper  has 
two  choices:  either  to  skip  the  ex¬ 
citing  details  and  print  the  name 
of  the  man  charged,  or  else  print 
the  exciting  details  for  an  edition 
or  so  as  though  nothing  is  known 
of  any  charge. 

Once  a  man  is  charged,  printing 
the  details  of  the  crime  is  consid¬ 
ered  prejudicial  to  his  fair  trial. 
Newspapers  generally  solve  the 
dilemma  by  running  a  full  story 
with  the  tag  line,  “Later  a  man 
was  detained.” 

It  is  contempt  of  court  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  photograph  of  a  man  who 
has  been  charged  with  a  crime  in 
cases  where  identity  is  likely  to  be 
disputed. 

“After  three  shots  were  fired, 
Mr.  Blank  was  taken  to  hospital 
with  a  leg  wound,”  a  Standard 
story  read. 

“We’re  all  right  on  that  one,” 
Mr.  Mountain  explained.  “Three 
shots  were  fired,  and  Mr.  Blank 
nas  taken  to  hospital  with  a  leg 
wound.  We  aren’t  saying  that 
shots  fired  by  the  accused  caused 
the  leg  wound.” 

Another  helpful  gimmick  is  the 
line,  “Police  are  looking  for  Mr. 
Blank,  who,  they  think,  may  be 
able  to  help  them  in  their  in¬ 
quiries.”  The  line  is  used  fre¬ 
quently  in  murder  stories.  Almost 
invariably  Mr.  Blank  is  later 
charged  with  the  murder.  Readers 
are  left  to  assume,  if  they  wish, 
that  “help  in  their  inquiries”  means 
Mr.  Blank  is  wanted  for  murder. 

But  if  Mr.  Blank  should  prove 
to  be  innocent?  The  newspapers 
are  still  safe,  because  it  was  true 
that  the  police  did  want  his  help  in 
their  inquiries. 

A  copy  reader  shows  a  court 
story  of  a  woman  abandoning  her 
child.  It  is  headlined,  “Keep  My 
Baby”  Woman  Tells  Police. 

“Better  put  the  whole  thing  in 
quotes  and  we’ll  be  safe,”  Mr. 
Mountain  advises.  The  head  is 
changed  to  read  “Woman  said: 
‘Keep  My  Baby.’  ”  This  makes  it 
clear  that  it  is  only  the  police 
side  of  the  case. 

Now  the  editorial  writers  have 
a  problem.  They  want  to  run  an 
editorial  saying  the  House  of 
Commons  is  getting  too  fussy 
about  its  privileges.  Every  little 
incident  is  called  a  breach  of 
privilege  by  touchy  M.P.’s. 

Mr.  Maplesden  reads  the  edi¬ 
torial  carefully,  and  in  the  end 
advises  against  running  it.  As  the 
Speaker  has  ruled  that  a  prima 
facie  breach  has  been  committed, 
it  would  be  asking  for  trouble  to 
run  the  editorial.  It  might  result 
in  the  editor’s  having  to  apologize. 


Ray  Erwin's 
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Trinkets  in  a  Trunk 
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VACATIONING  at  my  grandmother’s  old  home  at  Wilkesboro, 

N.  C.,  high  in  the  Southern  Appalachians,  I  idly  opened  an 
ancient,  arch-topped  trunk,  stuffed  with  newspapers  and  journalistic 
mementoes. 

From  under  the  dust  of  the  years  there  came  to  light  a  copy  of 
“The  Editor  Abroad,”  95-page  booklet — reprint  of  the  dispatches  of 
the  late  Col.  Wade  H.  Harris,  for  more  than  half  a  century  editor 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  written  while  he  was  on  a  tour  of  Europe 
with  30  other  editors  under  sponsorship  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
in  1927. 

Next  was  resurrected  a  dingy  copy  of  the  late  William  Allen  White’s 
famous  editorial  on  “What’s  The  Matter  With  Kansas?”  first  pub-  f 
lished  in  his  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette  on  Aug.  15,  1896,  and  since 
republished  by  the  millions  of  copies. 

A  postal  card,  dated  April  4,  1936,  from  the  late  O.  O.  McIntyre 
was  in  the  late  columnist’s  distinctive  penmanship  and  in  the  inevitable 
red  ink.  Like  Caruso  and  Valentino  in  their  fields,  O.  O.  M.  never 
has  been  replaced  in  his  field — letter-writing  to  the  folks  back  home 
about  the  wonders  and  wonderful  nonsense  of  New  York. 

Tucked  away  with  the  McIntyre  card  was  a  McIntyre-like  column 
written  about  a  New  York  vacation  by  Julian  Krawcheck,  then  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer  and  now  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 


E&P  was  represented,  too.  The  syndicate  directories  for  1939  and 
1940  were  there,  their  covers  advertising  the  wares  of  such  writers 
as  Ernie  Pyle,  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  Raymond  Clapper,  David  Lloyd 
George,  Heywood  Broun.  A  copy  of  the  May  31,  1941,  issue  had 
been  preserved  for  some  forgotten  reason.  It’s  main  article  pro¬ 
claimed  “U.  S.  Industry  Meets  Supreme  Test  In  First  Year  of  Defense 
Program.” 

And  there  was  a  letter  from  John  Johnson,  E&P  placement  manager, 
dated  April  4,  1940,  and  numerous  clippings  of  “Shop  Talk  At  Thirty” 
and  other  features  of  the  journal,  carefully  laid  away  more  than  a 
decade  before  I  joined  its  staff. 

A  10-year-oId  copy  of  the  State,  weekly  magazine  of  North  Carolina, 
carried  on  its  cover  a  picture  of  John  W.  Harden,  Greensboro  Daily 
Mews,  and  his  wife  and  son  and  daughter,  each  with  a  bicycle. 

In  our  salad  days,  a  newsman  could  afford  to  be  more  an  idealist, 
less  an  economist.  A  newspaper  file  deep  in  the  trunk  revealed  Aat 
in  those  days  of  low  taxes  and  wages  and  cheap  newsprint,  we  glibly 
had  typed  out  this  editorial  entitled  “Of  Newspapering”: 


“It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  a  real  newspaper  serving  a 
real  purpose  in  life  is  a  living  entity.  It  breathes  and  has  its 
being.  It  is  blood  and  bone  and  sinew.  It  possesses  personality. 
It  has  a  body,  a  mind,  a  heart — yes,  even  a  soul — of  its  very  own. 


“There  are,  of  course,  shopping  sheets  operated  for  profit  and 
gain  alone  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  enrich  ffieir  selfish 
little  operators,  who  haven’t  the  slightest  conception  of  what 
a  newspaper’s  true  place  in  community  life  and  development 
should  be.  But.  mercifully,  they  are  in  a  distinct  minori^  and 
their  days  are  numbered  upon  this  earth.  Not  for  long  will  they 
shame  a  high  calling  and  a  great  profession. 


“To  real  newspapers  and  real  newspapermen,  every  hour  pre¬ 
sents  a  challenge,  a  very  call  to  service  of  community  and  country, 
of  humanity  wherever  it  is  found.  All  thought  of  personal  profit 
and  petty  partisanship  is  banished  before  the  challenging  call  to 
publish  to  men  the  creed  of  God  and  country  and  humankind.” 

The  old  attic  trunk  also  turned  up  these  appraisals  of  the  press: 

“In  these  times  we  fight  for  ideas,  and  newspapers  are  our  fort¬ 
resses.” — Heine. 

“Four  hostile  newspapers  are  more  to  be  feared  than  a  thousand 
bayonets.” — ^Napoleon. 

“Newspapers  are  the  schoolmasters  of  the  common  people — a 
greater  treasure  to  them  than  uncounted  millions  of  gold.” — H.  W. 
Beecher. 

“The  folio  of  four  pages,  what  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life — its 
fluctuations  and  Its  vast  concerns.” — ^Cowper. 

“The  newspaper  press  is  the  people’s  university.  Half  the  readers  of 
Christendom  read  little  else.” — J.  Parton. 

With  a  sigh  of  nostalgia  and  with  swirling  memories  of  newspaper 
days  and  deeds  that  are  done,  the  lid  to  the  old  trunk  gently  is  closed. 
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More  Colorful  Than  Tver! 


Niagara  falls  Gazette 

boosts  color  with  4 
GOSS  Headliners 

As  mighty  Niagara  roars  on,  it  uncovers  new  rock 
formations  that  make  the  Falls  more  colorful  than  ever! 

Likewise,  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  has  increased 
its  facilities  to  provide  a  more  attractive  paper  for 
its  readers.  Effecting  this  change  are  six 
GOSS  Headliners,  one  pair  of  Uni-Flow  folders, 
and  an  extra  color  unit.  The  combined  advantages  of 
this  equipment  —  fingertip  Colortrol,  fully 
enclosed  automatic  lubrication,  preloaded  cylinder 
and  form  roller  bearings,  and  enclosed  oil-tight 
folding  motion  —  have  increased  the  frequency 
and  quality  of  COLOR  advertisements  in  the 
Gazette  .  .  .  stepped  up  the  number  of  pages  .  . 
speeded  up  deliveries  to  subscribers  .  .  . 
and  helped  to  boost  CIRCULATION! 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

1535  S.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO  8,  ILL. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  Ltd.,  Preston,  England 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Newspaper  Pay  Boost 
Helps,  Hurts  Schools 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Better  pay  for  newspapermen 
these  days  is  not  an  unmitigated 
blessing  to  the  journalism  schools. 
While  the  teachers  no  longer  have 
to  sell  students  the  “labor  of  love” 
idea,  improved  newspaper  salaries 
make  it  harder  to  get  the  teachers. 

They’re  now  the  ones  who  have 
to  be  convinced  of  the  “intangible 


rewards.”  Finding  the  kind  of  in¬ 
structors  qualified  by  experience, 
education,  and  personal  character¬ 
istics  to  teach  journalism  at  the 
prevailing  college  and  university 
wage  level  for  beginning  instruc¬ 
tors  has  become  a  major  problem. 

A.  L.  Higginbotham,  writing  in 
the  current  Bulletin  of  the  Amer¬ 


ican  Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators,  fears  that  if  this 
situation  continues,  it  may  very 
well  reduce  the  quality  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  journalism  and,  in  the 
long  run,  that  of  newspapers. 

Actually  the  quality  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  journalism  already  has  been 
affected.  The  J-schools  have  had 
to  lower  their  requirements  for 
teaching  personnel  from  previous 
years,  particularly  for  practical 
newspaper  experience.  Once  a 
minimum  of  seven  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  was  the  ideal.  The  old 
AASDJ  specified  five  years.  Now 
the  lower  teaching  brackets . . .  and 
some  of  the  higher  ones ...  are 
being  filled  with  persons  of  two  or 
three  years  of  experience. 


With  college  and  university  al-  { 
aries  for  instructors  and  assistast  [ 
professors  what  they  are,  expc- 
rienced  newspaper  workers,! 
they’re  any  good,  can’t  afford’ to 
switch  over  to  teaching. 

And  there’s  the  business  of  (k 
grees.  The  better  salaries  ofto 
are  available  only  to  those  witli 
the  M.A.  or  Ph.D. 

Prof.  Higginbotham,  director  of 
journalism  at  the  University  gf 
Nevada  and  president  of  ASJSA,  ' 
has  this  to  say  of  the  problem: 

“On  many  newspapers  the  on 
and  women  in  the  editorial  room 
are  receiving  quite  a  bit  more  thaa 
the  mechanic^  employes  in  the  . 
back  shop,  who  always  have  bea 
the  envy  of  the  rest  of  the  staf. 

“Every  journalism  teacher  re¬ 
joices  in  this  improvement  in  tk 
economic  status  of  the  profess 
No  person  became  a  good  news¬ 
paperman  because  he  was  in  iht 
profession  for  money,  but  it  it 
comforting  to  know  that  the  wolf 
is  being  kept  from  the  door. 

“None  the  less,”  says  Prof  Hij- 
ginbothan,  “there  is  a  discouragmi 
aspect  to  this  good  news.  Newv 
paper  pay  has  so  far  outstripiied 
college  faculty  salaries  that  it  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
get  competent  teachers  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  for  dre 
profession. 

“A  good  journalism  teacher 
needs  to  have  had  a  number  of 
years  of  successful  newspaper  ei-  . 
perience.  W^en  he  has  proven  > 
himself  to  be  a  competent  journal-  i 
ist,  he  has  worked  up  to  a  salary  t 
which  is  far  greater  than  a  begin-  ’ 
ning  salary  in  teaching.  ; 

“And,”  Mr.  Higginbotham  points  | 
out,  “despite  all  this,  he  must  do  I 
considerable  graduate  work  and  ' 
earn  one  or  more  degrees,  all  of 
which  takes  a  lot  of  money  as  well  L 
as  time.  | 

“When  he  turns  to  teachini 
journalism,  he  finds  that  to  get 
started  he  will  have  to  take  a  cot 
in  salary  which  may  be  as  great 
as  50  per  cent  and  often  ranges  n 
much  as  a  third  or  a  fourth.” 

Teaching  journalism  therefore 
becomes  a  rather  expensive  avoca 
tion,  he  says,  and  is  even  pro¬ 
hibited  to  many  who  would  tie 
good  instructors. 

Comparing  the  newspapennan'i 
salary  with  the  journalism  teach¬ 
er’s,  he  writes:  “In  a  number  of 
cities,  a  journalism  graduate  with 
a  B.A.  degree  is  paid  a  minirnna 
at  the  end  of  five  years  which  h 
as  high  as  nearby  universities  of 
good  standing  pay  their  beginturil 
full  professors.  Yet  it  takes  teach' 
ers  with  considerable  newspap« 
experience,  years  of  graduate 
study,  and  one  or  more  advarw 
degrees,  a  score  of  years  to  achie« 
that  income,” 

The  solution,  he  says,  is  very 
simile.  “It  is  for  the  newspapcn 
of  the  country  to  see  that  univ^ 
sity  and  college  teachers,  not  oolj 
of  journalism  but  of  all  subjects, 
are  paid  salaries  which  arc  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  importance  | 
in  contemporary  society."  ’ 


Easy  way  to  step  up 
type  production 


Here  is  the  Teletypesetter  Perforator  Unit.  Its  compact 
touch  system  keyboard  enables  an  operator  to  punch 
tape  at  high  speed,  entirely  independent  of  the  casting 
machine.  The  perforated  tape  is  then  fed  into  the  Oper¬ 
ating  Unit  on  the  composing  machine,  which  operates 
automatically  and  continuously  turning  out  lines  of  type 
hour  after  hour  at  the  maximum  set  speed  of  the  com¬ 
posing  machine  —  increasing  type  production  by  as 
much  as  50%  to  100%. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  way  to  produce  more  type  in 
less  time,  write  today  to: 

TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 
1400  Wrightwood  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


TELETVPESETTER 
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The  Tunnel  That  Was  Floated  180  Miles 


They  didn’t  “hole  through”  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  River  Vehicular  Tunnel  in  the 
usual  way.  This  tunnel,  which  connects 
Portsmouth  with  Norfolk,  Virginia,  was 
built  in  a  shipyard,  then  towed  1 80  miles 
to  the  construction  site  and  sunk  into 
a  trench  across  the  bottom  of  the  river. 


Seven  huge  double-shelled  steel  tubes, 
each  as  long  as  a  football  field,  were 
built  on  the  shipways  at  Bethlehem’s 
Sparrows  Point  Shipyard,  near  Balti¬ 
more.  The  tubes  were  plugged  with 
watertight  bulkheads  so  they  would 
float.  Then  they  were  launched  like 


ships  and  towed  down  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  the  Elizabeth  River. 

When  each  tube  arrived  at  the  tunnel 
site  it  was  lined  with  concrete  while  it 
was  still  afloat.  The  concrete  roadways 
were  poured  inside  of  the  tube  and  the 
completed  unit  was  sunk  into  position. 
Each  tube  was  then  joined  to  the  end  of 
its  neighboring  tube  on  the  bottom  of 
the  river  until  all  seven  formed  a  con¬ 
tinuous  tunnel  section. 

Although  this  is  not  the  first  vehicular 
tunnel  to  be  built  by  this  method,  con¬ 
struction  of  the  tunnel  tubes  in  a  ship¬ 
yard  is  an  interesting  example  of  adapta¬ 
tion  of  facilities  to  work  of  a  highly 
special  character. 

General  contractors  were  Merritt, 
Chapman  &  Scott  Corporation,  New  York. 


On*  of  th*  300-ft  st**l  tunn*l  t*ctions  starting 
on  its  voyage  down  Chesopook*  Boy.  S*v*fi  of 
th*s*  sections  were  fabricated  at  Betfilehem's 
Sparrows  Point  shipyard,  near  Baltimore,  and 
were  towed  to  th*  tunnel  sit*  ot  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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“Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  the  basic  medium 
for  our  promotion  since  1918.  When  planning  oiu: 
advertising  schedule,  we  begin  with  E  &  P  because 
we  feel  it  is  an  indispensable  newspaper  promotion 
tool,” 

SAYS 

President-Publisher,  San  Antonio  Express  &  Evening  News 


Frank  G.  Huntress,  President-Publisher  of  Express  Publishing  Company,  Publisher  of  The 
San  Antonio  Express  and  San  Antonio  Evening  News,  began  his  outstanding  newspaper 
career  aa  a  newsboy  for  the  San  Antonio  Express  more  than  a  half  century  ago  in  1884. 
Through  the  years  he  succeeded  to  the  management  of  virtually  every  department  of 
publication — ^business,  advertising,  and  general  management — and  in  1910  he  took  over 
the  newspaper  as  President-Publisher.  Eight  years  later,  he  established  The  San  Antonio 
Evening  News,  which  quickly  attmned  the  top  place  among  afternoon  newspapers  of  its 
city  and  region. 

Many  civic,  business,  and  cultural  organizations  of  San  Antonio  and  throughout  Texas 
have  honored  Frank  Huntress  with  citations,  recognizing  the  effectiveness  of  his  service 
as  a  newspaper  publisher  in  developing  their  community  and  regional  interests.  His 
contribution  to  civic  betterment  has  been  so  noteworthy  that  in  February,  1952,  the  civic 
leaders  of  Laredo,  Texas,  cited  him  as  the  citizen  who,  during  the  preceding  half-century, 
had  done  most  to  promote  the  advancement  of  South  Texas  economicaUy  and  socially. 

Frank  Huntress  was  one  of  the  group  that  guided  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America 
on  the  principle  of  “Truth  in  Advertising.”  He  considers  that  newspaper  advertising 
gained  and  must  retain  its  leadership  as  the  most  effective  advertising  medium  by  strict 
adherence  to  truth  and  to  the  principle  that  there  must  be  something  desirable  to  sell. 
That  leadership  relates  not  only  to  products  of  every  description,  but  also  to  causes  of 
civic,  social,  and  economic  benefit  which  the  public  is  being  urged  to  support. 

Believing  so  strongly  in  newspapers  as  the  number  one  advertising  medium,  it  is  natural 
for  Frank  Huntress  to  want  to  promote  his  own  newspapers  as  effectively  as  possible. 
That  is  why  for  34  years,  he  looked  upon  Editor  &  Publisher  as  his  basic  promotion 
medium,  realizing  that  advertisers  and  agencies  use  E  &  P  as  their  liaison  with  the  news¬ 
paper  world. 
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ITU  AND  TAFT-HARTLEY 

THE  100th  anniversary  convention  of  the 

International  Typographical  Union  got 
started  on  an  anti-Taft-Hartley  note  this  week 
in  Cincinnati  abetted  by  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Various  ITU  speakers  inveighed  against 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  urged  its  repeal. 
President  Truman  appealed  for  union  sup¬ 
port  by  stating  he  would  continue  his  efforts 
“in  office  and  out  to  have  the  unjust  features 
of  the  act  stricken  from  the  statute  books.” 
He  mentioned  “injustices”  of  the  act  which 
he  said  “has  been  particularly  unfair  in  its 
application  to  the  ITU.”  He  also  called  it 
“vindictive  legislation.” 

We  think  that  the  President  and  the  ITU 
should  be  more  specific.  The  union  was  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  in  terming  the  Taft- 
Hartley  measure  a  “slave  labor  act”  when  it 
was  first  passed.  It  has  not  developed  to  be 
anything  of  the  sort.  Union  labor  has  by 
no  means  suffered  under  its  application.  Nor 
has  it  been  “particularly  unfair”  to  the  ITU 
which  has  sought  in  every  way  to  by-pass  it. 

Any  difficulties  in  which  the  ITU  has  found 
itself  have  been  purely  of  its  own  making. 
It  repeatedly  has  charged  the  ANPA  with 
trying  to  “wreck”  the  union.  Any  wrecking 
that  has  been  accomplished  has  been  the 
work  of  power-hungry,  ill-advised  ITU  of¬ 
ficers.  They  have  refused  to  admit  there 
are  two  sides  to  a  negotiating  table  and  in 
trying  to  impose  their  “conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment”  unilaterally  upon  employers  have  de¬ 
pleted  the  union’s  treasury  and  have  brought 
it  to  the  brink  of  financial  ruin  so  that  its 
members  are  being  called  upon  to  put  up 
another  $10,000,000  to  bail  it  out  of  the  red. 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  is  that  it  won’t  permit  the  ITU  to  have 
its  own  way  all  the  time. 

FAST  CORRECTION 

IN  withdrawing  its  threat  to  refuse  to  carry 

reports  of  American  League  baseball 
games  because  of  a  sports  writer’s  dispute 
with  an  umpire,  and  for  apologizing  to  its 
readers  for  this  threat,  the  East  St.  Louis 
Journal  deserves  congratulations  on  a  “better 
late  than  never  basis.” 

This  was  the  type  of  thing  that  many  news¬ 
papermen  have  l^n  tempted  to  do  at  various 
times  but  which  all  of  them  should  guard 
against.  There  is  no  justification  for  a  news¬ 
paper  to  penalize  its  readers  by  withholding 
news  of  an  event  or  organization  because  of 
a  dispute  with  the  news  source. 

Ed  Lindsay  of  the  Decatur  Herald  and  Re¬ 
view  express^  our  sentiments  when  he  wrote: 
“In  deciding  to  punish  the  American  League, 
the  Browns  and  the  offending  umpire,  by 
withholding  news,  the  loumal  actually  abdi¬ 
cated  its  obligation  to  its  readers.  The  read¬ 
ers  had  no  part  in  the  ruckus  between  a 
sports  editor  and  an  umpire. 

“The  managing  editor  put  his  newspaper  in 
a  ridiculous  and  utterly  indefensible  position 
in  standing  by  a  sports  editor  who  regarded 
his  own  feelings  as  more  important  than  the 
newspaper’s  basic  obligation — to  print  the 
news.” 

We  are  glad  the  newspaper  and  the  man¬ 
aging  editor  realized  their  mistake  on  their 
own  and  acknowledged  it  forthrightly  to  the 
readers.  Perhaps  this  hasty  indiscretion  will 
serve  as  a  warning  to  others  who  might  be 
tempted  to  do  the  same  thing. 


Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you. — Matthew,  VI;  33. 


TWO  DECISIONS 

TWO  important  arbitration  decisions  have 

come  almost  simultaneously  from  the  East 
and  West  coasts  upholding  the  right  of  a 
newspaper  publisher  to  know  the  ideological 
background  and  history  of  his  employes  and 
to  discharge  them  if  they  are  found  to  be 
Communistic. 

On  the  West  Coast  a  publisher  was  upheld 
for  firing  two  editorial  employes  who  had 
been  named  as  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  before  a  Congressional  committee  and 
who  had  refused  to  answer  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  charge  or  to  explain  their  positions. 

On  the  East  Coast  another  publisher  was 
upheld  for  discharging  a  printer  who  had  al¬ 
tered  a  word  in  a  guest  editorial  which 
changed  its  meaning  and  who  admitted  that 
he  had  Communist  connections. 

Both  decisions  acknowledged  the  peculiar 
“quasi-public  responsibility”  of  newspapers 
and  the  necessity  for  them  to  guard  against 
tampering  with  impartial  presentation*  of  the 
news  to  the  public. 

In  such  cases  we  come  up  squarely  against 
the  claim  that  discharge  of  employes  because 
of  Communist  affiliation  is  interference  with 
their  political  freedom.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Communist  Party  is  just  another  political 
party. 

But  we  know  now  by  bitter  experience  of 
many  years,  supported  by  high  court  de¬ 
cisions,  that  the  Communist  Party  is  not  just 
a  political  party  but  is  a  subversive  organ¬ 
ization  owing  allegiance  to  a  foreign  state, 
and  that  membership  in  it  is  not  merely  po¬ 
litical  activity. 

Newspapers  dedicated  to  serving  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  our  way  of  life  and  our  form  of 
government  cannot  tolerate  termites  in  their 
structure  in  the  form  of  Communists  who 
know  no  rules  or  principles  excepting  those 
which  will  achieve  the  subversive  ends  of 
their  organization. 

Americans,  proud  of  their  citizenship  and 
their  heritage,  should  be  proud  to  stand  up 
and  declare  the  principles  for  which  they 
stand.  As  Dr.  Paul  A.  Dodd,  author  of  the 
West  Coast  decision  referred  to  here,  stated: 

“In  view  of  our  nation’s  struggle  today 
against  the  forces  of  Communism  throughout 
the  world,  all  those  who  hold  a  place  of 
public  influence  and  trust  must  be  ready  to 
stand  up  and  answer  the  Communist  charges 
and  accusations  that  may  be  brought  against 
them.  The  management  of  a  great  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  .  .  .  has  a  right  to  expect  its 
employes  who  are  so  accused  to  answer  these 
charges.  It  has  a  right  to  demand,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  these  Communist 
charges  be  answered  satisfactorily.” 


NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

AFTER  13  years  of  National  Newspaper 
Week  many  newspapermen  are  incliMd 
to  view  the  annual  observance  as  “old  stuT 
and  to  treat  it  in  a  routine  manner  if  at  all 
Ted  Serrill,  chairman  of  the  Newspaper 
Week  committee  and  general  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  delivered  a  splendid  exposition  earlier 
this  month  (E&P,  Aug.  16,  page  12)  on  why 
all  newspapers  should  participate  vigorously 
in  promoting  this  year’s  theme:  “Your  Right 
to  Know  ...  A  Constitutional  Guarantee.* 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Serrill  also  deplored  the  ! 
lethargy  of  so  many  newspapermen  in  ig¬ 
noring  or  being  uninterested  in  the  event 
In  the  past  year  more  newspapers  than 
ever  before  have  become  active  participant^ 
through  their  state  and  regional  associations 
in  the  battle  against  suppression  of  news  at 
all  government  levels.  They  have  formed 
numerous  “freedom  of  information”  com¬ 
mittees  dedicated  to  promoting  the  principles 
of  free  access  to  public  records.  These  cur¬ 
rent  activities  of  newspapers  on  the  local  and 
national  level  and  the  National  Newspsqier 
Week  theme  tie  in  perfectly.  There  is  a- 
cellent  material  here  around  which  any  news¬ 
paper  can  develop  a  Newspaper  Week  pro¬ 
gram — particularly  those  newspapers  whose 
enthusiasm  for  the  Week  has  waned  and  art 
looking  for  a  “new  angle.” 

Every  newspaper  will  receive  numerous 
suggestions  for  the  observance  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  from  the  organizing  com¬ 
mittee.  The  Editor  &  Publisher  library  files 
are  filled  with  examples  of  what  newspapen 
have  done  in  the  past  for  this  celebration. 

In  addition,  EdcP  has  kept  a  fairly  complete 
record  of  the  newspapers’  progress  in  the 
running  battle  for  the  people’s  “right  to  \ 
know.”  As  always,  E&P  is  at  the  service  of 
those  who  seek  this  information  around 
which  to  develop  a  Newspaper  Week 
program. 

FCC  CASE 

THE  ISSUE  of  radio  program  logs  and 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  carried  at 
regular  space  rates  in  newspaper  columns 
has  been  brought  before  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  in  a  case  involving 
transfer  of  station  ownership  to  a  newspaper. 
(E&P,  Aug.  16,  page  44.) 

Wisely,  the  FCC  ignor^  the  point  raised 
by  a  rival  radio  station  operator  and  granted 
the  routine  petition  for  transfer  of  ownership 
from  a  newspaper  publisher's  estate  to  the 
publishing  company. 

The  FCC  has  no  authority  to  tell  news¬ 
papers  what  they  must  do  with  respect  to 
publishing  logs  at  space  rates  or  gratis. 

There  is  a  danger,  however,  an  FCC 
ruling  (if  it  ever  does  rule  on  the  point) 
may  be  construed  as  a  government  attitude 
and  so  accepted  by  other  governmental  de¬ 
partments.  If,  for  instance,  FCC  should  con¬ 
tend  that  radio  logs  constitute  “news”  that 
should  be  published  as  such  by  newspapers, 
will  some  other  government  department  or 
bureau  undertake  to  pursue  that  line  of  reas¬ 
oning  and  enforce  it? 

If  so,  we  will  have  the  first  case  of  govern¬ 
ment-defined  “news”  and  an  attempt  at  com¬ 
pulsory  publication. 

Admittedly,  this  is  a  remote  possibility. 
Such  a  thing  might  never  happen.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  we  urge  FCC  to  forever  ignore  the  issue. 
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UNITED  FEATURES 


Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  and  the  Willum  T.  Rives,  sports  editor 
PFRSONAL  Utica  (N,  Y.)  Daily  Globe,  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  has 

*  *  ♦  been  elected  president  of  the  Foot- 

ylKN  1  Clarence  B.  Wilson,  credit  de-  ball  Writers  Association  of  Ameri- 

-  .  partment  representative,  Hartford  ca,  succeeding  C.  W.  (Sec)  Tay- 

Adoie  Mae  Coore,  publisher  of  (Conn.)  Times,  is  marking  his  lor,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 

weekly  newspapers  at  Murphy  and  25th  year  with  the  afternoon  daily,  and  Tribune. 

Gatesville,  N.  C.,  will  become  ^vas  honored  by  his  associates  *  ♦  ♦ 

dean  of  Chowan  College  at  Mur-  at  a  dinner.  Donald  Justus  Sterling,  Jr., 

freesboro  on  Sept.  1.  *  *  *  fpj.  the  last  four  years  on  the 

•  *  *  Miss  Beverly  Dawna  has  news  staff  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 

George  McQueen,  publisher  of  joined  the  staff  of  the  Washington  Post,  joins  the 
the  Burlingame  (Calif.)  Advarwe,  (d,  />05t  promotion  depart-  Portland  (Ore.) 

has  assumed  the  title  of  editor  ment.  She  was  formerly  promo-  Journal  news- 

and  Robert  Wanderer  has  been  tion  director  of  the  Atlantic  City  room  as  a  re-  Hp 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 


Sterling 


H.  C.  Bernsten,  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  division.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  San 
Francisco,  has  been  re-elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  of  the  West. 


THOMAS  L  STOKES 


Kickoff  Day 

Sunday 

SEPT.  7 


THEY'LL  JOIN  THE 
NATIONAL  ELEGION 
CAMPAIGN  TOURS; 
THEY'LL  TALK  WITH 
VOHRS  ALONG  THE 
WAY,  SEND  PROVOCA 
TIVE,  ANALYTICAL, 
IMPARTIAL  REPORTS. 


Carlos  Tellez,  editor  of  the 
Havana  Post,  is  touring  the  U.  S. 
Far  West.  Mr.  Tellez  is  also  the 
correspondent  in  Cuba  of  INS, 
Reuten,  and  France  Presse. 


John  P.  Herrick,  former  Olean, 
N.  Y.  publisher,  is  establishing  a 
third  scholarship,  this  one  in 
honor  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  school 
of  journalism.  Two  other  scholar¬ 
ships  honor  l^ayette  Young  and 
Walter  Williams.  A  fourth  is 
planned  to  honor  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt. 


FULL  COLOR! 


Now — ^you  can  put  the  proved 
appeal  of  the  nation’s  senior 
daily  pantomime  comic  to  work 
in  your  weekly  color  comic  sec¬ 
tion!  Your  readers  will  delight 
in  the  humor  of  Foxo  Reardon’s 
"Bozo” — a  little  man  who  never 
says  a  word,  and  never  needs  tol 
Wire  for  half -page,  one-third 
ipage,  or  tabloid  proofs  today— 
Lnd  reserve  rights  early! 


Edward  A.  Henckel  has  re- 
placed  Edward  V.  Cheviot  as 
general  advertising  manager  of  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light.  Mr.  ju 

Henckel  has  just  returned  to  the  ^ 

newspaper  after  a  20-month  ac-  i 

five  duty  tour  with  the  U.  S.  Navy.  _  ,^1 

*  •  *  A"  Jr  I  / 

John  T.  Henley  has  retired  ,\f/ 

after  50  years  in  the  newspaper  \  // 

business,  the  last  19  with  the  ad- 
vertising  department  of  the  Schen- 
ectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette.  Before  yl 

going  to  Schenectady  he  worked  !/'»  /  \  \ 

on  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Day,  JxifA  i  \\ 

the  Westerly  (R.  I.)  Sun,  the  / 

Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal,  the  ^ 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  the  1  — 
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Journal,  is  now  on  the  news  staff 
of  the  Boise  (Ida.)  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 


William  J.  Burton,  staff  re-  Deutschman.  fori^rly 

porter  on  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  ^  t  1 

Union,  has  resigned  to  ac^pt  an 

editorial  position  on  the  Benning-  ^n'^ersity  of  Oregon  school  of 


ton  (Vt.)  Evening  Banner. 


Ralph  Sewell,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.) 
Daily  Oklahoman,  returned  to  the 


journalism,  is  doing  vacation  re¬ 
porting  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian. 


Mrs.  Astrid  Carlson  Doer- 
MANN,  assistant  fashion  editor  of 


OUahoma  Publhhing  Co.  in  July  the  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

Mia/m'  Barbara  Joan  WaLcocKSON, 
(rla.)  Herald^  ^  ^  assistant  society  editor,  have  re- 

_  _  .  tired  to  raise  families.  Jean  Mc- 

PAia  CoppocK,  night  city  ^itor  Murphy,  formerly  of  the  Times 
of  the  Memphis  (Tena.)  Com-  classified  department,  is  to  become 
mercial  Appeal  for  more  than  10  assistant  fashion  editor, 
years,  has  been  promoted  to  the  ♦  *  * 

position  of  editorial  writer.  Re-  »  ^  j-,  t 

placing  Mr.  Coppock  as  night 
city  editor  is  Archie  Quinn,  with 

Tom  Michael  as  assistant.  the  desk  after  two  years 

*  «  «  service  with  the  Army  in  Ger- 

Fred  Schneiter,  formerly  a  re-  ♦ 

porter  for  the  Portland  (Ore.) 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


^^TiToUtjt  PuUuktrf  and  if^wrtu/7 
Kncipaptr  •«  Amtrict 
^  ***“  merged:  The  Joamaliet. 

New»aperdom, 
March  1892;  Fourth  Etute,  Mar^  1,  1884; 


Ralph  Bennett,  formerly  with 
the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 
World,  has  joined  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  as  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter. 


Martin  Howard  has  been  ap- 


7, 1901.  Adver-  pointed  farm  editor  of  the  Win 
Uang,  rebruanr  I,  1925.  Titlet  Patented  and  ,  or  /vi  \  r  i  j 

Refittered.  Content!  copyrighted  1952  by  Ston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
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Tna  Eorroa  A  PuauanEi  Co.,  Inc. 

Jahu  Wbicbt  BaowM 
_  Prtsultia 


Grnfrsl  PuUUstion  OJicts: 

..  ,  Seventeenth  Floor,  Timet  Tower 
4and  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  35.  N.  Y 

Ttltph^msi  _ _  --  _ _ 

yyant  9-3052.  3053.  3054,  3055  k.  3056  and  Sentinel  farm  page 
RoaaaT  U.  Baoww  Editor;  JaaoME  H. 
y**-***.  Monotint  Editor i  Dwicbt  Bentel, 

Ediuotto*  Edttor;_  |ame«  Collihcc  Rat 


Sentinel,  succeeding  Harvey  Din¬ 
kins,  who  will  devote  his  full  time 
to  the  duties  of  farm  service  direc¬ 
tor  of  Radio  Station  WSJS.  Mr. 
Dinkins  will  continue  to  contrib¬ 
ute  articles  to  the  Sunday  Journal 


KNOL^  Fraturei;  Robeet  V^HlSrS  THsV  AfS  NoW 
B.  McIutteb.  Adorrtinnt  Ntwt;  JoauB  B.  y****^*^  Alley  XVtJVV 

Keemet.  Uorkrtint  and  gtuorth  Manottr;  ^ 

jAWET  Haelett.  Librorion. _ _  WILLIAM  F.  O  Shea,  formerly 

?7"**T*  PMitktr;  Leacb  Lanet,  on  the  New  York  desk  of  United 
AdorrfOili  w"' L.’  received  into  the  Fran- 

't'*—Copy—Crtativt;  Robeet  p'.  ciscan  Order  at  ceremonies  at  St. 

Bonaventure’s  monastery.  Pater- 

E0L0iAj,CUuti/Ud  Manattr. _  SOn,  N.  J.,  Aug.  12. 

W^infion  4,  D.  C.  B«r/ati,  Jaiies  I.  BinuE, 
ndO  Notumal  Prtis  Bldt.,  Ttirpkontt, 


UEtropoi^nmi4iiiUszr''  Hugh  McCoy,  former  reporter 

Ciira*.  Bur.oo,  sto  London  Guaronut  V  ^^e  old  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 

Ateui^  Bidt^,  360  Norik  Mitktgan  Ave.,  Cki-  Times-Star  and  the  Waterbary 
B«»iENBu.o!‘  ldSJJ;*1w”'K*°Btl!cg‘  (Conn.)  Republican,  is  now  the 
Adoertuini  Rtprismtatior.  '  featured  newscaster  and  radio 

PkUodtitkio  Birtan,  1046  Commrrciol  Tmji  news  reporter  for  KFAB,  CBS  af- 
«  Wavirt  Sti.,  Pkilodtlpkio  3,  fiUotp  in  Omaha  Nph 

Po  Td.  Rittenhoute  M882.  Jobeeb  W.  Umana,  INCD. 

PtAcowriTL _  m 

Court  Editor.  CaiiraELL  Watbon,  Mills  EDISON  AlLEN,  sportS  writer  for 
BUt^,Sanjronci.co  4.  Td.  Garfidd  I-79W.  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer, 

int  RtprtttnUttttt:  ,  ,  ' ,  ' 

2,  Pmtkoujt  Milb  has  been  named  ! 


PptiAt  Coon  Advrrtuink  ,  ,  ,  ,  . 

Dukcab  a.  Scott,  Suiu  2,  Pmikontt  Milb  has  been  named  sports  publicity 

^l7i■^^tbk^':’BiZW^U.  Vniversity.  He 


Dunkirk  8-4151 _ 

London.  England  Ofitt:  Allah  Delafomb 


Managtr.  19  DorrktsUr  ' Conri,  Mumtll  Hilt, 
London,  N.  10. 


Newhouse  Newspapers  to  engage 


Pent  (ler),  France. 

garter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulationi.  Clean,  N.  Y.  Before  joining  the 

Washington  bureau  three  years 
_ ^ For  Subteription  Ratet  tea  p'a^'2  '  age,  he  was  a  general  assignment 


“What  for?  I’ve  got  dozens  like  it  in  my  files!” 


for  the  Ohio  Turnpike  Commis-  Company,  public  relations,  as  le¬ 
sion.  count  executive. 


Ben  F.  Boddie  has  resigned  as 
police  reporter  for  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Courier  to  be¬ 
come  editor  of  a  house  organ  for 
Anderson-Clayton  Co.,  Houston. 


Clayton  Hoagland,  formerly 
an  editorial  writer  for  the  New 
York  Sun,  has  begun  work  for 
the  Biddle  Purchasing  Co.  as  an 
editorial  writer  on  its  weekly,  the 
Biddle  Survey,  an  interpretive  re¬ 
view  of  business,  economics  and 
government.  The  Biddle  firm  is 
in  the  old  Sun  Building  at  280 
Broadway,  where  Mr.  Hoagland 
did  the  same  type  of  writing  for 
20  years. 


Roger  B.  Doulens,  former 
Connecticut  newspaperman  nowin 
Washington,  D.  C.,  with  Pan 
American  World  Airways,  is  on  a 
three  month  leave  of  absence  from 
the  airline  to  work  as  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  the  radio,  television  and 
film  division  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee. 


Joseph  H.  Fried,  former  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  (N.  J.)  Daily  World  re¬ 
porter  and  New  York  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel,  is  a  member  of  the 
press  department  in  the  office  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  in 
Jerusalem. 


Gordon  Langley  Hall,  former¬ 
ly  on  newspaper  staffs  in  Canada 
and  Missouri  and  now  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  General  Features 
Corp.,  is  the  author  of  an  inter¬ 
racial  play,  “Saraband  for  a 
Saint,”  which  will  be  presented 
Sept.  28  in  the  chancel  of  St 
Martin’s  Episcopal  Church,  New 
York  City. 


G.  Dewey  Holden,  former 
New  Orleans  (La.)  States  copy- 
desker,  resigned  recently  to  b^ 
come  press  secretary  to  Louisiana’s 
Gov.  Robert  F.  Kennon. 


is  president  of  the  Tri-State  League 
Baseball  Writers  Association. 


Richard  H.  Sarge  has  resigned 


Editor,  G.  Lamgelaail  48,  ,  xu  l-  .  u  e 

Aveoue  de  Farit.  Vincennet  (Seine)  C^iet  from  the  Washington  bureau  Of 


Harry  H.  Schlacht,  who  wrote 
inspirational  and  patriotic  themes 
for  the  editorial  page  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American  for  sever¬ 
al  years,  accepted  a  $10,000-a- 
year  job  with  the  City  of  New 
York  this  week.  He  was  sworn  in 
as  deputy  commissioner  and  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 


Samuel  B.  Grafton,  former 
New  York  columnist,  has  r^ 
turned  to  his  Ridgefield,  Conn, 
home  from  a  tour  of  the  Southern 
States,  where  he  gathered  material 
for  an  article  concerning  the  politi¬ 
cal  situation — scheduled  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  ColliePs  in  September. 
He  starts  a  new  series,  “Strictly 
Man  Business,”  in  the  October 
Good  Housekeeping. 


in  private  business  activity  in 
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reporter  for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Evening  News. 


Eugene  Miller,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Daily  News,  has  resigned  from 
that  job  to  be  manager  of  Business 
Week  magazine’s  news  bureau  in 
Houston,  Tex. 


A.  S.  Barksdale,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Sunset 
News,  has  been  appointed  publid- 
ty  director  of  the  West  Virginia 
State  Democratic  Committee. 


James  D.  Hartshorne  is  leav¬ 
ing  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  after  24  years 
to  become  director  of  information 


Edwin  H.  Blanchard,  formerly 
of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  has  joined  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Philip  Lesley 


Stuart  Batt,  formerly  with  the 
United  Press  in  its  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Diego,  Calif.,  bureaus, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  news 
staff  of  KFMB-TV  in  San  Diego. 
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EVEN  HERE,  ITS  MAGIC  WORKS! 


The  magic  of  American  mass 
production  was  first  applied 
to  products  . . .  but  Pan  American 
World  Airways  has  proved  that  it 
can  also  be  applied  to  the  business 
of  carrying  airplane  passengers — 
in  comfort  and  with  dependability. 

In  the  last  three  years,  this  Amer¬ 
ican  idea  has  literally  revolution¬ 
ized  international  air  travel. 

As  early  as  1941,  Pan  American 
began  the  fight  for  lower  air  fares 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  23, 


which  was  won  this  year  with  a 
$270  tourist-class  fare  between 
New  York  and  London.  The  vic¬ 
tory  on  the  Atlantic  was  made 
possible  because  Pan  American 
had  demonstrated,  by  1948,  what 
tourist  service  could  do  between 
New  York  and  Puerto  Rico  .  .  . 
then  to  Bermuda  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Tourist  service  did  not  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  patronage  of 
first-class  services.  Instead,  it 


opened  up  an  entirely  new  market 
for  overseas  travel. 

Thus  Pan  American,  25-year 
veteran  of  overseas  flying,  has 
been  helping  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  achieve  one  of  its  major 
aims  for  the  benefit  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people— “the  promotion  of 
adequate,  economical  service  by 
the  air  carriers  at  reasonable 


York  17,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Here*s  Chance  to  Test 
Your  Photography  IQ 

By  James  L  Ceilings 


What’s  your  photographic  IQ? 

Is  it,  for  instance,  true  or  false 
that  backgrounds  should  always 
be  in  focus?  What  do  you  know 
about  the  rights  of  privacy?  What 
single  quality  in  a  negative  is  most 
important  to  the  press  photo¬ 
grapher? 

Questions  like  these — 65  of 
them,  in  fact — were  put  to  camera¬ 
men  who  attended  the  Fifth  Iowa 
News  Photography  Short  Course 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  July  24-26. 

Before  going  into  the  test  itself, 
let’s  hear  from  Edward  F.  Mason, 
associate  professor  of  journalism 
at  SUI,  who  played  an  important 
role  in  the  proceedings. 

A  Mohler  Creation 

“The  idea  for  examinations  at 
a  short  course,”  he  explains,  “orig¬ 
inated  with  E>on  Mohler  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric.  He  suggested  it  to 
Bob  Garland  (Graflex)  and  me  at 
the  Spring  meeting  of  the  Iowa 
Press  Photographers  Association 
in  Des  Moines. 

“Don  is  interested  in  studying 
what  short  courses  accomplish  and 
he  thought  an  entrance  examina¬ 
tion  might  help.  Then,  if  it  could 
be  compared  with  a  final  exam¬ 
ination,  a  good  deal  might  be 
revealed  about  what  had  been  ac¬ 
complished. 

“We  gave  the  examination  at 
the  beginning  of  the  course.  We 
also  announced  that  there  would 
be  a  final  examination  but  did  not 
say  that  the  questions  would  be 
the  same  questions. 

“In  reviewing  the  questions  at 
the  final  session,  I  reminded  those 
present  that  we  were  testing  the 
test  as  well  as  testing  the  people. 
I  acknowledged  the  debatability 
of  some  of  the  questions  and 
answers. 

“Nevertheless,  although  some  of 
the  questions  are  debatable,  the 
examination  as  a  whole  tended 
to  rank  the  experienced  photo¬ 
graphers  at  the  top  and  the  inex¬ 
perienced  photographers  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list.” 

That’s  it,  students,  so  if  you 
have  pencils  handy,  you  can  start 
right  off.  The  following  65  ques¬ 
tions  are  to  be  marked  True  or 
False.  Answers  on  page  55. 

True  or  False 

1)  In  black-and-white  photo¬ 
graphy,  any  exposure  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  normal  which  gives  good 
detail  in  highlights  and  shadows 
with  normal  development. 

2)  An  over-exposed  negative 
can  be  recognized  by  its  excessive 
contrast. 

3)  An  under-exposed  negative 
will  tend  to  be  flat,  thin  and  lack¬ 


ing  detail  in  shadows. 

4)  The  press  photographer 
tends  to  shoot  a  heavier  negative 
than  the  commercial  photogra¬ 
pher. 

5)  With  average  subject  matter, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  give  less 
exposure  with  a  35  mm.  camera 
than  with  a  4  x  5. 

6)  The  single  biggest  cause  of 
lack  of  sharpness  in  negatives  is 
motion  of  the  subject  photo¬ 
graphed. 

7)  The  single  most  important 
quality  to  the  press  photographer 
in  a  negative  is  contrast. 

8)  Setting  aside  the  matter  of 
convenience  in  handling,  sheet 
film  gives  no  better  negative  qual¬ 
ity  than  roll  film. 

9)  Use  of  a  larger  camera 
enables  the  press  photographer  to 
salvage  a  larger  proportion  of 
technically  poor  pictures  than 
would  be  possible  with  a  minia¬ 
ture. 

10)  Reader  interest  surveys 
show  that  pictures  are  usually  at 
or  near  the  top  in  reader  interest. 

11)  In  a  multiple-lighting  setup, 
the  key  light  softens  the  shadows. 

12)  In  a  multiple-lighting  setup, 
all  functions  of  lighting  can  be 
included  under  the  following:  key 
light,  fill-in,  background  separa¬ 
tion,  spotlight. 

13)  In  a  black-and-white  pic¬ 
ture,  there  should  be  no  place 
where  a  deep  black  is  next  to  a 
brilliant  highlight. 

14)  It  is  undesirable  to  have  the 
object  of  greatest  interest  at  the 
exact  center  of  the  picture. 

15)  It  is  undesirable  to  have 
the  object  of  greatest  interest  at 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  picture. 

16)  If  the  horizon  shows,  it 
should  cut  the  picture  as  near  the 
middle  as  possible. 

17)  Backgrounds  should  always 
be  in  focus. 

18)  Backgrounds  should  never 
be  in  focus. 

19)  It  is  always  helpful  to  put 
a  few  extra  props  into  the  picture. 

20)  If  correct  daylight  exposure 
is  1/200  at  f.l6  for  a  black-and- 
white  film  rated  at  160  ASA,  then 
the  same  exposure  would  be  cor¬ 
rect  on  color  film  rated  at  10  ASA 
if  you  opened  up  four  stops. 

21)  If  the  correct  aperture  on 
a  10-foot  flash  shot  is  f.l6,  then 
correct  aperture  on  a  20-foot  flash 
shot  would  be  f.8. 

22)  If  the  correct  exposure  on 
a  flash  shot  with  the  subject  10 
feet  from  the  camera  is  f.  16,  then 
exposure  by  bounced  light,  if  you 
had  a  white  ceiling  five  feet  over 
your  head,  would  be  f.8. 

23)  If  the  exposure  guide  num¬ 
ber  for  one  lamp  at  the  camera  is 


GAVEL  of  office  is  handed  to 
Charles  T.  Higgins,  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin,  new  president  of  the  Press 
Photographers  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  left,  by  Russell  Sal¬ 
mon,  of  the  Inquirer,  outgoing 
president. 

160,  the  guide  number  for  four 
lamps  at  the  camera  is  280. 

24)  The  “right  of  privacy” 
means,  among  other  things,  that  a 
man’s  picture  can  never  be  taken 
legally  without  his  permission. 

25)  The  photographer  can  vio¬ 
late  the  right  of  privacy  of  anyone 
only  when  he  is  on  duty  for  the 
newspaper. 

26)  The  right  of  privacy  will 
not  operate  to  prevent  the  taking 
of  any  picture  which  can  be  taken 
without  violating  any  other  law. 

27)  A  charge  of  libel  based  on 
publication  of  a  picture  can  be  de¬ 
fended  by  saying  the  picture  is  a 
true  report,  publish^  without 
malice. 

28)  The  right  of  privacy  may 
be  invaded  by  publishing  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  an  advertisement,  even 
though  it  has  been  published  free¬ 
ly  as  a  news  picture. 

29)  Libel  most  frequently  arises 
in  connection  with  pictures  on 
accoimt  of  errors  or  defamation  in 
cutlines. 

30)  The  right  of  privacy  is  the 
only  legal  obstacle  to  going  on  to 
private  property  to  take  a  picture. 

31)  If  you  took  a  picture  of  a 
cute  youngster  playing  in  a  wad¬ 
ing  pool  in  his  own  yard  and 
published  it  in  connection  with  a 
weather  story  without  the  parents’ 
permission,  they  would  have  a 
good  cause  for  legal  action  against 
the  paper. 

32)  A  picture  taken  as  a  news 
picture  of  a  beauty  queen  could 
not  be  used  in  a  bathing  suit  ad¬ 
vertisement  without  her  written 
permission. 

33)  A  picture  with  composition 
suitable  for  a  four-column  cut 
would  not  necessarily  be  suitable 
for  a  one-column  cut. 

34)  If  the  exposure  guide  num¬ 
ber  for  one  flashbulb  is  160,  the 
guide  number  for  two  bulbs  side 
by  side  is  220. 

35)  If  the  second  bulb  is  moved 
to  one  side  at  right  angles  and  at 
the  same  distnace,  the  guide  num¬ 
ber  for  the  two-bulb  setup  is  190. 

Multiple  Choice  Questioas 

36)  The  ideal  for  which  the 
photo-journalist  shoots  is:  1)  an 
outstanding  picture;  2)  an  out¬ 
standing  story;  3)  an  outstanding 
picture  connected  with  an  out¬ 


standing  story. 

37)  In  the  matter  of  accurate 
picture  captions,  1 )  the  photo¬ 
grapher  should  always  make  sure 
that  captions  have  been  obtained; 

2)  it  is  up  to  the  reporter;  3)  the 
photographer  should  get  them 
himself. 

38)  The  chief  value  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  paper  is  to:  1)  help 
the  makeup;  2)  illustrate  the  text; 

3)  convey  information  or  feeling. 

39)  Text  should  be  written 
around  the  picture  if:  1)  the  pho¬ 
tographer  writes  the  story;  2)  the 
photographer  works  out  a  feature 
idea;  3)  the  picture  is  to  run  on 
page  1. 

40)  The  picture  should  be 
made  to  fit  the  text  if:  I)  the  text 
is  a  spot  news  story;  2)  the  writer 
is  a  star  reporter;  3)  the  text  is 
a  feature  worked  out  in  detail  on 
the  editorial  side. 

41)  The  best  way  to  figure  out 

a  “different”  picture  on  a  routine  * 

assignment  is  to:  1)  learn  as  much  I 

as  possible  about  what  the  stay 
is;  2)  catch  the  subjects  off-guard; 

3)  pose  the  subjects  in  a  sym¬ 
metrical  arrangement. 

42)  The  best  assurance  of  “dif¬ 

ferent”  pictures  is  obtained  by:  1) 
studying  new  ways  of  doing  things 
from  all  possible  sources;  2)  , 

making  all  decisions  on  the  spot; 

3)  planning  posing  and  lighting 
of  each  picture  in  advance. 

43)  In  using  an  extension  flash 
for  a  picture  of  a  person  best  re¬ 
sults  are  most  often  obtained  by 
aiming:  1)  from  a  right  angle  at 
the  side;  2)  from  45  degrees  above 
and  45  degrees  to  the  side;  3) 
from  eye  level  at  45  degrees  to  [ 
the  side. 

44)  “Flat”  flash  from  the  cam-  i 

era  is  best  for:  1 )  grab  shots;  2)  1 
getting  fine  detail;  3)  children's  { 
pictures.  I 

45)  In  shooting  small  to  large  | 
groups,  extension  flashes  should 
be  placed;  1)  at  eye  level;  2)  well  [ 
above  eye  level;  3)  at  the  ceiling. 

46)  To  cover  a  very  large  1 
group  with  one  lamp,  the  best  bet 
would  be:  1)  shoot  straight  from 
front  with  small  aperture;  2) 
shoot  from  balcony,  aim  light  part 
way  back,  moderately  small  aper¬ 
ture;  3)  same  as  2,  open  flash. 

47)  The  principal  difference  in  ; 
posing,  between  fashion  pictures  ' 
and  feature  pictures,  is:  1)  the 
fashion  picture  must  emphasize 
clothes;  2)  the  feature  must  be 
more  natural;  3)  the  fashion  pic¬ 
ture  does  not  have  to  tell  a  story. 

48)  The  main  difference  be¬ 
tween  lighting  for  news  pictures 
and  lighting  for  studio  portraiture 
is:  1)  news  pictures  require  deep¬ 
er  shadows;  2)  news  pictures  re¬ 
quire  greater  contrast;  3)  new 
pictures  strive  for  best  portrmt 
results  with  less  elaborate  equip¬ 
ment. 

49)  The  main  difference  be¬ 
tween  amateur  handling  of  light 
and  professional  handling  of  light 
is:  1)  the  amateur  uses  too  much 
light;  2)  the  amateur  is  thinking 
how  the  light  will  look,  whereas  ^ 

{Continued  on  page  55) 
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More  in  your  picture 

with  Kodd-k 

Wide  Field 
Ektar  Lenses 


THESE  INCLUDE— 


Kodak  Wide  Field  Ektar  Lenses  are  available  in  focal 
lengths  from  80  to  250mm.  in  synchronized,  accurate 
shutter^.  See  your  Kodak  dealer. 


With  a  Kodak  Wide  Field  Ektar  Lens  you  not  only 
get  wide-field  coverage,  up  to  80°,  you  also  get  all 
the  advantages  inherent  in  any  Kodak  Ektar  Lens. 


1.  Sharp,  crisp  images  from  edge  to  edge  of  the  field. 

2.  Full  color  correction.  Various  color  images  are  all 
the  same  size  and  focus  in  the  same  plane  . . .  makes 
for  sharper  pictures,  both  black-and-white  and 
color. 


3.  Image  plane  is  stable — does  not  vary  with  lens 
opening. 

4.  All  air-exposed  surfaces  are  Lumenized  for  added 
negative  clarity  and  brilliance. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Court  Lays  Down  Rule 
For  Privacy  On  TV 


By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


The  decision  of  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  on  July  15  put¬ 
ting  to  rest  the  much  litigated  ac¬ 
tion  of  Gautier  v.  American 
Broadcasting  Company  extends  to 
television  the  same  privilege  ac¬ 
corded  newspapers  under  the  “use 
for  advertising”  rule  when  TV  is 
functioning  as  a  news  medium. 

There  was  a  word  of  caution  in 
the  court’s  opinion: 

“It  has  long  been  recognized 
that  the  use  of  name  or  picture 
in  a  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
newsreel,  in  connection  with  an 
item  of  news  or  one  that  is  news¬ 
worthy,  is  not  a  use  for  purposes 
of  trade  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Law.  The  con¬ 
nection  must,  of  course,  be  a  le¬ 
gitimate  one;  the  individual  may 
not  be  singled  out  and  unduly 
featured  merely  because  he  is  on 
the  scene.” 

Case  of  the  Animal  Trainer 

An  animal  trainer  contracted 
with  the  Pro-Football,  Inc.  for  en¬ 
tertainment  between  the  halves  of 
a  football  game  at  Griffiths  Sta¬ 
dium,  in  Washington,  with  the 
provision  that  the  performance 
should  not  be  used  as  material 
for  telecasts.  However,  a  telecast 
was  made  of  the  performance 
during  a  program  in  which  Ches¬ 
terfield  cigarettes  were  plugged. 

The  trial  court  held  that  the 
name  and  picture  of  the  performer 
had  been  used  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses  and  awarded  a  judgment  in 
his  favor. 

In  reversing  this  decision,  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  said: 

“The  unique  economic  neces¬ 
sities  of  radio  and  television  re¬ 
quire  that  in  large  part  programs 
appear  under  the  sponsorship  of 
commercial  advertisers.  To  hold 
that  the  mere  fact  of  sponsorship 
makes  the  unauthorized  use  of  an 
individual’s  name  or  picture  on 
radio  or  television  a  use  for  ad¬ 
vertising  purposes  would  mate¬ 
rially  weaken  the  informative  and 
educational  potentials  of  this  still 
developing  medium.  We  hold, 
therefore  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  exploitation  of  a  name  or 
picture  in  the  commercial  an¬ 
nouncement  or  in  direct  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  product  itself,  there 
is  no  use  for  ‘advertising  pur¬ 
poses.’ 

What  Is  Basically  News 

“In  a  medium  such  as  a  news¬ 
paper  which  performs  a  traditional 
function  of  news  dissemination, 
courts  are  chary  of  circumscribing 
too  nicely  the  protected  areas. 
Articles  such  as  biographical  nar¬ 
ratives  of  a  man’s  life,  when  it  is 


of  legitimate  public  interest,  tales 
of  historical  personages  and  events, 
the  reproduction  of  items  of  past 
news  and  surveys  of  social  condi¬ 
tions  will  generally  be  considered 
beyond  the  purview  of  this  statute. 
In  the  main  this  principle  extends 
to  the  newsreel,  the  radio  and  to 
television.” 

The  Court  of  Appeals  opinion 
noted  that  “although  the  telecast 
was  paid  for  by  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Co.,  the  entire  program 
was  not  thereby  constituted  a  so¬ 
licitation  for  patronage.” 

“Unless  plaintiffs  name  or  pic¬ 
ture  were  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  ‘commercial,’  the  mere 
fact  of  sponsorship  of  the  telecast 
would  not,  in  our  opinion,  suffice 
to  violate  the  statute  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

“He  was  not  connected  with  the 
product  either  by  visual,  oral  or 
other  reference,  nor  was  any  issue 
of  fact  created  by  the  physical 
juxtaposition  of  the  single  an¬ 
nouncement  prior  to  his  perform¬ 
ance.” 

General  Rule  Stated 

At  this  juncture,  the  court  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  several  cases  in 
which  it  has  laid  down  this  gen¬ 
eral  rule:  “While  one  who  is  a 
public  figure  or  is  presently  news¬ 
worthy  may  be  the  proper  subject 
of  news  or  informative  presenta¬ 
tion,  the  privilege  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  commercialization  of  his 
personality  through  a  form  of 
treatment  distant  from  the  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  news  or  information.” 

It  was  held  to  be  a  “use  for 
trade”  when  a  person’s  picture, 
taken  for  a  newsreel,  later  was 
made  part  of  a  short  feature  pic¬ 
ture.  Similarly,  said  the  court, 
“we  held  that  one  acclaimed  as 
a  hero  for  his  feats  in  connection 
with  a  rescue  at  sea  was  entitled 
to  protection  against  fictionaliza- 
tion  of  his  exploit,  and  use  of  his 
name  and  personality  for  mere 
commercial,  as  distinguished  from 
news,  purposes.” 

A  story  of  a  woman  who  was 
bequeathed  a  rose  a  week  by  a 
secret  admirer  was  newsworthy, 
but  a  defendant  newspaper  was 
held  liable  because  the  story  as 
presented  was  “so  embellished  in 
the  telling  that  it  was  no  longer 
a  factual  report.” 

Area  of  Privacy  Limited 

The  court  offered  the  Blumen- 
thal  case — where  a  street  shot  of 
a  woman  selling  bread  and  rolls 
was  shown  for  six  seconds  in  a 
movie — as  illustrative  of  the  area 
of  privacy  which  may  not  be  in¬ 
vaded  even  in  this  modern  era  of 
television. 


Said  Associate  Judge  Froessel: 
“One  traveling  upon  the  public 
highway  may  expect  to  be  tele¬ 
vised,  but  only  as  an  incidental 
part  of  the  general  scene.  So,  one 
attending  a  public  event  such  as 
a  professional  football  game  may 
expect  to  be  televised  in  the  status 
in  which  he  attends.  If  a  mere 
spectator,  he  may  be  taken  as  part 
of  the  general  audience,  but  may 
not  be  picked  out  of  a  crowd 
alone,  thrust  upon  the  screen  and 
unduly  featured  for  public  view. 

“Where,  however,  one  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  personage,  an  actual  partici¬ 
pant  in  a  public  event,  or  where 
some  newsworthy  incident  affect¬ 
ing  him  is  taking  place,  the  right 
of  privacy  is  not  absolute,  but 
limited.” 

The  animal  trainer’s  right  of 
privacy  was  not  invaded,  the  court 
found,  because  he  did  become  a 
part  of  the  spectacle  as  a  whole 
by  voluntarily  occupying  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  attraction  for  several  min- 


Sturtevont  Heads 
Television  Group 

Wausau,  Wis. — J.  C.  Sturtevant, 
publisher  of  the  Wausau  Daily 
Record-Herald,  has  been  elected 
president  of  Wisconsin  Valley 
Television  Corp.,  recently  incor¬ 
porated  by  six  newspapers. 

Other  officers  are  George  Fre¬ 
chette,  Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily 
Tribune  and  WFHR,  vicepresident; 
A.  F.  Berner,  Antigo  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  secretary,  and  Howard  Quirt, 
Marshfield  News-Herald,  treasurer. 
Other  directors  are  Clifford  G. 
Ferris,  Rhinelander  Daily  News, 
and  Walter  B.  Chilson,  Merrill 
Daily  Herald. 

Articles  of  incorporation  listed 
capital  stock  of  $300,000.  A  trans¬ 
mitter  site  has  been  selected  on 
Rib  Mountain,  the  highest  point 
in  Wisconsin.  Application  has 
been  filed  with  the  FCC  for  au¬ 
thority  to  construct  and  operate 
a  TV  station  for  VHF  Channel 
No.  7, 


Winchell  Sued 

A  summons  was  filed  in  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  Manhattan,  this 
week  in  an  action  brought  by 
Louis  Rubin,  Harry  Rubin  and 
Mid-Hudson  System,  Inc.,  doing 
business  as  Chandler’s  Restaurant, 
against  Walter  Winchell,  Hearst 
Corporation  and  King  Features 
Syndicate,  Inc.  Judgment  for  $1,- 
000,000  is  asked. 

■ 

$LOOO  for  Boys'  Club 

Knoxville  —  Memories  of  the 
old  days,  almost  21  years  ago, 
when  he  was  editor  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  News-Sentinel,  prompted  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Meeman  to  send  $1,000 
to  the  Knoxville  Boys’  Club  build¬ 
ing  fund,  headed  by  M.  G.  Cham¬ 
bers,  News-Sentinel  business  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Meeman  is  now  editor 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  a 
sister  Scripps-Howard  paper. 


Oregon  Doily, 
Short  of  Capital 
Colls  It  Quits 

Hood  River,  Ore _ Oregon’s 

smallest  daily  newspaper,  the  Hood 
River  Daily  Sun,  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  Aug.  12.  The  announce¬ 
ment  stated  the  paper  would  not 
publish  again  until  additional  fin¬ 
ancing  has  been  secured. 

The  bureau  of  internal  revenue 
has  placed  a  seal  on  the  plant  for 
failure  to  pay  social  security  taxes 
amounting  to  more  than  $4,000, 
some  dating  back  to  1950. 

The  paper,  established  in  1936 
as  the  Hood  River  County  Sun, 
was  converted  to  a  daily  newspa¬ 
per  by  its  present  publisher,  John 
H.  Travis,  about  1948. 

The  town  of  Hood  River  has  a 
population  of  3,701.  The  Sun’s 
circulation  was  1,532. 

The  weekly  Hood  River  News, 
established  in  1904,  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  3,130. 

■ 

Also  a  Weekly  Folds 

Kings  Mountain,  N.  C.— The 
Kings  Mountain  News,  a  weekly 
newspaper  started  last  May  28,  has 
suspended  publication. 

The  announcement  was  made  by 
Leonard  Edge,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er,  who  said  the  operation  lacked 
sufficient  capital  tp  continue.  The 
paper  was  produced  by  off-set 
printing. 

■ 

Ottawoy  Acquires 
Plottsburg  Paper 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y. — A  com¬ 
pany  headed  by  James  H.  Otta- 
way  of  Endicott  took  over  the 
Plattsburg  Press-Republican  on 
Aug.  15. 

Sale  of  the  morning  newspaper 
was  announced  by  Mrs.  Mary  M. 
Dunphy,  president  of  the  Press- 
Republican  Publishing  Company. 
The  price  was  not  disclosed. 

Mr.  Ottaway  is  president  and 
publisher  of  the  new  firm.  Other 
officers  are:  Byron  E.  French  of 
Endicott,  vicepresident;  Eugene  J. 
Brown  of  Oneonta,  treasurer;  and 
Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Ottaway,  secretary. 

Mr.  Ottaway  is  publisher  of  the 
Endicott  Daily  Bulletin,  the 
Oneonta  Star  and  the  Stroudsburg 
(Pa.)  Record,  and  has  a  radio 
station  in  each  community. 

William  C.  Lundquest,  formeriy 
business  manager  of  the  Bulletin, 
will  be  general  manager  of  the 
Press-Republican.  T.  Harold  Wel¬ 
don  will  continue  as  editor,  and 
William  M.  Lynch  as  business 
manager. 

■ 

Exposition  Section 

Toronto  —  The  Telegram  pub¬ 
lished  a  24-page  (tarbloid)  section 
Aug.  16  for  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Exhibition.  Promotion 
Manager  S.  J.  A.  Mason  said  it 
I  was  the  first  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment  devoted  to  CNE. 
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Harrington,  Righter  &  Parsons,  Inc. 

I 

I  Neiv  York 

The  only  exclusive  TV  Station  Representative  \  Chicago 


San  Francisco 


WLTV 


Atlanta 


owned  by  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

WAAM  Baltimore 

owned  by  WAAM,  Inc. 

WBEN-TV  Buffalo 

owned  by  Buffalo  Evening  Netvs 

WFMY-TV  Greensboro 

owned  by  Greensboro  Neivs  and  Record 

WDAF-TV  Kansas  City 

owned  by  The  Kansas  City  Star 

WHAS-TV  Louisville 

owned  by  the  Courier- Journal  &  the  Louisville  Times 

WTMJ-TV  Milwaukee 

owned  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal 

WTTG  Washington 

owned  by  Allen  B.  DuMont  Labs.,  Inc. 
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CIRCULATION 


The  Associated  Press 


We  pay  commissions  to  carriers 
on  new  orders  secured  throughout 
the  year.  And  also,  we  run  one 
or  two  large  carrier  contests,  of¬ 
fering  very  alluring  and  attractive 
prizes.  We,  however,  in  addition, 
have  published  a  catalogue  of 
well  over  300  differuit  articles 
that  can  be  purchased  by  the  car¬ 
rier  boys.  For  each  new  order 
a  carrier  turns  in,  he  is  given 
We  at  the  Toronto  Star  feel  Another  real  thrill  and  a  great  either  50  cents  in  cash  or  50  mer- 
that  our  obligations  to  the  carrier  treat  for  the  carriers  are  our  sev-  chandise  points.  He  can  allow 
organization  go  much  farther  than  eral  visits  each  Summer  to  the  this  ca^  or  these  points  to  ac- 
merely  supply  carriers  with  Maple  Leaf  Stadium  to  see  the  cumulate  for  as  long  as  he  wishes, 
routes  and  the  means  of  earning  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  play  base-  in  our  catalogue  each  article  has  a 
a  weekly  profit.  We  believe  that  ball.  Again,  we  invited  the  par-  point  value,  and  carriers  through- 
in  order  to  attract  the  very  best  ents  and,  in  addition,  a  special  out  the  year  save  points  for  some 
boys  as  carriers  and  also  to  keep  invitation  was  extended  to  car-  articles  they  desire,  such  as  a  bi- 
them  interested  and  happy  in  their  riers’  helpers,  boy  friends  and  girl  cycle  or  a  toboggan,  or  a  hockey 

jobs,  they  should  receive  fringe  friends,  with  the  result  that  we  game,  or  a  baseball  game.  We 

benefits.  had  over  3,000  guests.  buy  all  these  articles  at  whole- 

At  the  Star,  we  have,  for  some  Talent  Contest  sale  prices  and  in  turn  sell  them 

time  past  now,  had  a  very  extM-  One  of  our  most  ambitious  pro-  to  the  carriers  for  exactly  what 

sive  program  of  benefits  for  grams  and  possibly  the  most  sue-  they  cost  us. 

our  earners.  Indeed,  tms  plan  cessful  was  our  Easter  Amateur  •  A  carrier  who  amasses  several 
imt  only  mcludes  the  criers,  but  Parade  for  carriers  and  help-  thousand  points  can  really  do  his 
their  parents  as  well,  m  the  city  Beginning  in  January,  we  Christmas  shopping  in  style  and 

we  have  some  1,500  earners,  organized  iweliminary  contests  save  himself  a  great  deal  of 
the  recreation^  program  wluch  we  among  our  carrier  force  to  choose  money, 
have  organiz^,  is  absolutely  free  15  would  be  suitable  for 

^ a"  ^mers,  and  it  mcludes  j^e  program.  At  these  prelimi- 
10  different  activities.  auditions,  held  in  local  halls 

Picnics,  Etc.  throughout  the  city,  we  had  over 

Take  for  example  our  annual  100  carrier  boys  and  girls  display- 
carrier  picnic.  At  our  last  picnic  ing  a  variety  of  talent, 
we  entertained  over  600  carriers  And  then  there  is  our  skating 
and  their  parents  at  a  summer  re-  party  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
sort  on  Lake  Ontario.  We  had  days.  Actually,  it  is  the  big  fea- 
previously,  of  course,  made  ar-  ture  of  our  winter  program.  For 
rangements  to  provide  free  ice  this  event,  we  obtain  the  expert 
cream  and  milk,  plus  a  substantial  services  of  figure  skating  cham- 
reduction  on  the  amusement  rides  pions  who  present  a  half-hour  act 
and  other  entertainment.  for  some  1,200  carriers  and  par- 

During  July  and  August,  we  ents  who  turn  out.  When  the 
hold  Weekly  Splash  Parties  at  the  figure  skating  exhibition  is  over, 
swimming  pools  of  the  various  the  ice  surface  is  thrown  open  to 
branches  of  the  YMCA.  Our  the  carriers  for  a  skating  party, 
average  turnout  at  each  party  is  These  are  a  few  of  the  many 
nearly  200  carriers.  In  addition,  recreational  fringe  benefits  spon- 
we  have  trained  instructors  on  sored  by  the  Star.  There  are 
hand  to  watch  proceedings.  They  many  more,  including  a  baseball 
not  only  serve  as  life  guards,  but  league  for  our  boys  in  the  sum- 
they  assist  in  swimming  tutorage,  mertime,  and  a  hockey  league  for 
Roller  skating,  incidentally,  is  them  in  the  winter, 
by  no  means  a  lost  art,  as  we  have  The  entire  recreaticmal  program 
found  out.  Last  winter  we  gave  costs  us  only  about  $1,100  per 
the  carriers,  and  again  their  par-  year.  A  very  small  outlay  indeed, 
ents  and  their  friends,  a  roller  We  come  now  to  the  second 
skating  party.  We  had  over  1,500  part  of  our  fringe  benefits  program 
carriers,  parents  and  friends.  — the  monetary  part. 


Toronto  Star  Carriers 
Reap  ^Fringe*  Benefits 

By  Frank  D.  Taylor 


James  H.  Gorman 


Gorman  Named 
To  Circulation 
Director  Post 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Appoint¬ 
ment  of  James  H.  Gorman  as  di- 
culation  director  of  the  Gannett 
Group  of  Newspapers  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Herbert  W. 
Cruickshank,  general  manager. 

Mr.  Gorman  succeeds  his  ciox 
friend  and  longtime  business  asso¬ 
ciate,  the  late  Matthew  G.  Sullivan 
who  had  supervised  the  circulation 
departments  of  the  Group’s  22 
New  York,  New 


newspapers  in 
Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Illinois 
since  1935. 

Mr.  Gorman  is 
succeeded  as  circ- 
ulation  manager 
of  the  Democrat  ||^K  IH 
and  Chronicle  by 
Bernard  T.  Ma- 
honey,  former  as- 
sistant  manager. 

At  47,  he  has 
been  associated  L 


;  IS  also  years.  He  is  sec- 
arantee-  ond  vicepresident  Mahoney 
1  earner  of  the  New  York  State  Circulation 
By  this  Managers  Association. 

200  bi-  Mr.  Gorman  has  been  circuln- 
tioa  manager  of  the  Rochesta 
s  earned  Democrat  and  Chronicle  (morn- 
ittractive  ing  and  Sunday)  for  16  yean, 
outlined  He  has  had  44  years  of  experience 
the  car-  in  the  field,  dating  back  to  his 
tie  Daily  school  days  in  Revere,  Mass^ 
►f  confi-  where  he  carried  the  Boston 
Globe,  Post  and  Herald. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  1917 
and  served  14  months  overseas. 
After  graduation  from  the  Bryan 
and  Stratton  School  of  Business 
he  went  to  work  for  the  promotion 
department  of  the  Boston  Advr- 
tiser  but  soon  was  transferred  to 
the  circulation  department,  then 
headed  by  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Later  he  served  as  special  rep- 


^Everything  in^ 
Baltimoielivolves 


Weekly  for  Groton 

Groton,  Conn. — A  weekly, 
Groton  Life,  started  publication 
Aug.  14.  Editor  and  publisher  is 
George  E.  MacDougall,  at  one 
time  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  London  (Conn.)  Evening 
Day,  and  for  the  past  five  years 
publisher  of  New  London  Life,  a 
weekly. 


resentative  for  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram,  assistant  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Cleveland  News,  and  as 
circulation  manager  of  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
New  York  Circulation  Managers 
Association.  ^ 
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Comics  in  Tabloid 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald 
has  changed  size  of  its  Sunday 
Comic  Section  from  standard  to 
tabloid. 
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MONTHLY  REPORT  TO  EDITORS 


Highlighting  Significant  Facts  about  Bituminous  Coal 


MATERIALS  POLICY  REPORT  SHOWS  COAL  AS  BASIC  FUEL  OF  FUTURE. 

The  recently  issued  report  of  the  President’s  Materials  Policy  Commission  says  that  coal 
will  have  to  carry  the  major  burden  of  making  further  additions  to  the  nation’s  energy 
supply.  'The  report  estimates  that  U.  S.  requirements  of  fuel  and  energy  will  double  in  the 
next  25  years.  Unlike  other  fuels,  coal’s  reserves  are  virtually  unhmited,  and  the  coal 
industry  is  well-equipped  to  meet  all  increasing  needs. 


NEW  ATOM  PLANT  TO  BE  POWERED  BY  2'A  MILLION  TONS  OF  COAL  A  YEAR! 

It  will  take  an  estimated  2)*  million  tons  of  coal  a  year  to  power  the  nation’s  new  atomic 
plant  near  Joppa,  Illinois.  This  coal  will  be  shipped  by  rail  to  electric  generating  plants 
and  will  require  about  37,500  carloads  a  year— making  it  the  biggest  single  piece  of 
freight  business  in  the  country. 


AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  USED  TO  SURVEY  COAL  STOCK  PILES. 

A  large  electric  utility  is  now  using  aerial  photography  to  take  quick,  accurate  inventory 
of  its  huge  coal  stock  piles.  A  plane  flies  over  the  stock  pile  at  a  fixed  altitude  taking  over¬ 
lapping  photographs  which  give  a  three-dimensional  picture  of  the  terrain.  Contour  lines 
are  plotted  and  the  volume  of  each  layer  computed.  It  usually  takes  weeks  to  measure 
these  huge  mountains  of  coal  by  ordinary  surveying  methods.  But  the  utility  has  found 
that  aerial  photography  gives  them  results  in  days  . . .  and  cuts  the  cost  of  taking  inven¬ 
tory  by  25%. 

NEW  ROOF  support"  METHOD  NEARLY  DOUBLES  COAL  MINE’S  PRODUCTION. 

'The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  issued  a  report  telling  how  one  coal  mine  has  nearly 
doubled  its  production  by  using  a  relatively  new  method  of  supporting  the  mine  roof. 
The  method,  known  as  “roof  bolting,”  consists  of  inserting  long  expansion  bolts  into 
the  mine  roof  which  bind  together  the  overhead  strata  of  rock  into  a  strong  laminated 
layer.  This  does  away  with  space-crowding  vertical  timber  supports  in  the  working  area. 
Roof  bolting  has  enabled  this  particular  mine  to  increase  its  production  from  14  to  26 
tons  per  man  shift. 


If  you  have  any  questions  about  coal  or 
the  coal  industry,  your  inquiry  to  us  will 
receive  prompt  reply. 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Dapartment  of  Notional  Cool  Association 
320  Southorn  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


{Adv^rHstwunt) 
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New  Sunday  Page  Has 
Love,  Adventure,  Nature 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

Following  through  on  the  new 
versatility  theme  noted  here  last 
week  (E&P,  Aug.  16,  page  34), 
Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 
News  Syndicate  comes  up  with 
“Glen  Forrest,”  a  new  Sunday 
color  comic  feature  wrapping  up 
adventure,  a  nature  background, 
lots  of  villains  and  a  romantic  in¬ 
terest  all  in  one  neat  Vs-page  pack¬ 
age.  First  release  date  is  Sept.  14. 

Accompanying  the  adventure 
comic  is  “Catesby,”  a  Sunday 
strip  by  the  same  artist  which  may 
be  used  by  itself  or  as  a  pendant 
to  convert  “Glen  Forrest”  to  half¬ 
page  size.  “Catesby”  is  a  gag  strip 
with  a  nature  angle,  available  in 
color  or  black-and-white. 

Creator  of  “Glen  Forrest”  and 
“Catesby”  is  William  Ferguson,  an 
old  hand  at  newspaper  features. 
He  left  his  Kansas  farm  at  the 
age  of  18  to  study  at  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  took  cours¬ 
es  under  editorial  cartoonist  Carey 
Orr  and  under  Carl  Ed,  who  draws 
the  “Harold  Teen”  strip.  He  joined 
the  Chicago  Tribune  art  staff  in 
1920,  later  left  to  do  cartoons  and 
comic  strips  for  midwest  farm 
dailies. 

In  1927  Mr.  Ferguson  went  to 
NEA  Service,  for  which  he  created 
“This  Curious  World,”  a  strange- 
nature-facts  feature.  Since  1947  he 
has  been  a  travelling  lecturer  for 
the  National  Audubon  Society. 
Nature  settings  for  “Glen  Forrest” 
will  be  based  on  Mr.  Ferguson’s 
surroundings  at  his  Colorado 
home  near  Rocky  Mountain  Na¬ 
tional  Park. 

Pegler  Claims  Scoop 
On  AFL  Housecleaning 

Westbrook  Pegler  claimed  a  15- 


year  scoop  this  week.  In  his  office 
on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  New 
York  Mirror 
building  he  look¬ 
ed  over  newspa¬ 
per  clippings  re¬ 
porting  an  A.F.L. 

“cleanup”  drive 
on  locals  charged 
with  racketeer¬ 
ing,  and  said, 

“Why  didn’t  they 
start  their  drive 
1 5  years  ago, 
when  I  started 
mine?” 

Mr.  Pegler,  recently  signed  to 
a  new  five-year  contract  with  Kino 
Features  Syndicate  and  soon  to 
celebrated  his  20th  year  asa  gen¬ 
eral  columnist — he  wrote  sports 
before  —  regards  his  crusade 
against  racketeers  in  labor  unions 
as  his  most  important  work.  “It 
hasn’t  accomplished  anything 
yet,”  he  says,  “but  at  least  people 
are  aware  of  the  situation.” 

He  feels  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  in  the  way  of  reform.  “This 
is  no  cleanup,”  he  says.  “They’ve 
just  gone  after  one  or  two  indi¬ 
viduals.” 

Mr.  Pegler  refers  to  local  char¬ 
ters  as  “licenses  to  extort,”  and 
carefully  avoids  the  term  “labor 
leaders.”  “The  union  bosses,”  he 
said,  “have  been  hostile  to  every 
attempt  to  put  the  finger  on  these 
crooks.”  And  with  an  air  of  pa¬ 
tient  resignation,  headded,  “I  keep 
on  feeding  them  the  information 
and  they  keep  on  ignoring  it.” 

$1,000,000  Damage  Suit 

A  $1,000,000  damage  suit  was 
filed  in  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  this  week  against  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.,  the  Good- 


Police  brain  bafflers 

^  . . .  today’s  most  exciting  detective  stories  are  fact 

~  not  fiction . . .  the  crimes  in  the  official  police  files 

. .  .where  phantom  murderers  are  real  people,  and  the  desperado 
wears  no  disguise,  may  be  the  harmless  looking  man  next  door . . . 

Did  Justice  Triumph? 

Presents  authentic  case  records  from  Headquarters . . .  puzzlers 
that  baffle  the  best  police  brains.  The  reader  can  get  into  the  act, 
try  his  hand  at  unsolved  crimes !  Documented,  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  characters  and  scenes,  edited  for  whole  family 
readership,  the  Justice  series  steps  up  Sunday  circulation.  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chienga  T'ribune^JVew  York  JVesrs 

BmIUtnti,  JVpir  York 
Trikuno  Tou-rr,  rhiraoo 


year  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  Talent  Associates, 
Ltd.,  Fred  Coe  and  David  Shaw 
by  Jerry  Siegel,  who  in  1935  ori¬ 
ginated  the  “Superman”  comic 
strip  but  was  unable  to  retain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  feature. 

Mr.  Siegel’s  complaint  charges 
that  the  plot  of  a  television  play 
called  “The  Lantern  Copy”  broad¬ 
cast  May  25  closely  parallels  his 
own  career  to  a  point,  but  por¬ 
trays  the  cartoonist  as  “a  person 
of  immoral,  vicious,  disreputable 
and  criminal  character  and  na¬ 
ture.”  Defendants  are  the  net¬ 
work,  sponsor,  advertising  agency, 
script  agency,  producer  and  au¬ 
thor,  respectively. 

(Mr.  Siegel’s  complaint,  inci¬ 
dentally,  states  that  TV  rights  to 
“Superman”  have  been  sold  “for 
a  sum  reported  to  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  thirty  million  dollars.” 
McCLure  Syndicate  distributes 
the  strip.) 

Stevenson  Biography 
“Adlai  Stevenson,”  a  biography 
by  John  Bartlow  Martin,  is  offered 
as  a  14-installment  newspaper 
series  for  early  September  release 
by  Editors  Syndicate,  New  York. 
Each  article  will  run  1,000  words. 

The  series  is  based  on  a  book, 
subtitled  “An  Intimate  Portrait  of 
a  New  Kind  of  Man  in  American 
Politics,”  to  be  published  Sept. 
10  by  Harper  Brothers. 

Election  Backgrovind 

David  E.  Reilly,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staffs  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor  and  McGraw- 
Hill  publications,  offers  a  series 
of  10  articles  of  election  back¬ 
ground,  for  twice-a-week  release 
beginning  the  first  week  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  The  last  article  will  be  for 
use  on  the  eve  of  Election  Day. 

Mr  Reilly  will  supply  inter¬ 
pretive  material  on  public  opinion 
polls,  policies  and  personalities  of 
the  major  candidates,  etc.  His  ad¬ 
dress  is  1  University  Place,  N.Y.C. 

■ 

Carriers  Collect  Fund 
For  City's  Pest  War 

Mason  City,  Iowa — ^When  no 
one  else  would  tackle  the  job  of 
raising  funds  for  a  fly  control 
campaign,  the  Mason  City  Globe- 
Gazette  carriers  took  over  and 
raised  $3,000  in  a  week — or  35 
per  cent  more  than  their  quota. 

Dr.  James  W.  Lannon,  city 
health  director,  stymied  when 
civic  groups  turned  down  the  as¬ 
signment  of  canvassing  the  city’s 
8,400  housing  units,  turned  to  the 
Globe-Gazette’s  Circulation  Mana¬ 
ger,  1.  W.  Hillstrom. 

Publisher  Lee  P.  Loomis  okayed 
the  project,  with  Mr.  Hillstrom  and 
two  assistants,  Joe  Calember  and 
Roger  Klemas,  as  supervisors. 
Alarm  wrist-watches  and  other 
prizes  provided  the  incentive  and 
the  boys  obtained  more  money  for 
the  pest  control  project  than  had 
been  raised  in  any  two  previous 


LONDON  LETTER 


Critic  of  Press 
Criticized  for 
Letter  Captions 

London — The  wheel  has  conit 
full  circle  and  the  Astor-owned 
Observer,  which  several  weeks  ago 
challenged  the  journalistic  integrin 
of  the  Beaverbrook  Daily  Expris. 
is  now  itself  being  attacked  for 
lack  of  integrity. 

Kemsley  editorial  staffers  this 
week  lined  up  against  the  Obsen- 
er,  and  the  Express  naturafly 
joined  in  the  fracas. 

‘Damaging  to  the  Craff 
The  Kemsley  employes  told  the 
Observer  that  they  believed  die 
newspaper  had  undertaken  the 
case  against  the  Express  in  i 
straightforward  and  honest  mail- 
ner.  “But  somehow  or  other  this 
good  intention  has  gone  astray, 
and  in  the  process  your  campaiii 
has  become  damaging  to  the  wbde 
craft  of  British  journalism.” 

They  referred  to  the  Observer's 
attack  on  the  Express  for  alleged¬ 
ly  faking  an  interview  with  Mrs 
Donald  Maclean,  American  vile 
of  the  missing  British  diplomat 
Specifically,  the  headlines  over  let¬ 
ters  to  the  Observer  editor,  sup¬ 
porting  the  attack,  bothered  the 
Kemsley  people.  The  headlines  ii- 
cluded  “Defamation,”  “Private 
Lives,”  “Persecution”  and 
Victim.” 

Red  Dean  Cartoon 

In  reply  the  Observer  said  the 
headlines  to  the  letters  “were  a- 
tended  as  pointers  to  their  subject- 
matter,  not  as  judgments  on  their 
contents.” 

The  Express  got  in  its  licks 
with  a  front-page  cartoon  by 
Osbert  Lancaster,  depic^ng  the 
Red  Dean  of  Canterbury  beiui 
led  by  a  secretary  into  the  office 
of  the  Observer  editor.  The  caption 
reads,  “Another  victim  of  un¬ 
scrupulous  journalistic  persecution 
to  see  you,  sir.” 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  the 
I.ondon  branch  of  the  National 
Union  of  Journalists  decided  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry,  *t 
the  request  of  Express  memben, 
to  investigate  the  entire  affair. 


A  'New'  Guardian 

One  of  British  journalism’s  old¬ 
est  traditions  is  about  to  crumbk 
The  Manchester  Guardian  will 
soon  use  its  front  page  for  new 
instead  of  advertisements. 

L.  P.  Scott,  Guardian  chairman, 
said  the  change  would  make  the 
paper  more  acceptable  to  ne* 
readers.  But  the  news  content 
approach  would  remain  the  same 
He  said  the  main  reason  for  th» 
change  was  that  the  Guardian  has 
developed  a  large  national  circula¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  local  front-page 
ads  were  not  appropriate  for  read¬ 
ers  outside  of  Manchester. 


years. 
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HAVING  TROUBLE  WITH  YOUR 


FAMILY  BUDGET? 


r 


Maybe 
this  will  help 
explain  why... 

Federal  income  tax. 

Total  1952  tas 

$3,500  PER  YEAR 

($67.30  per  week) 

$295 

bill  for  average  Av 

$4,500  PER  YEAR 

($86.54  per  week) 

$446 

lerican  family  with 

$7,500  PER  YEAR 

(SI44.23  per  week) 

$839 

income  of: 

$15,000  PER  YEAR 

($266.46  per  week) 

$2,516 

State  and  local  income  tax. 

4 

9 

30 

90 

State  and  Federal  corporation 
income  taxes  which  average 
family  pays  indirectly  in  the 
prices  of  the  products  it  buys. 

249 

354 

769 

1,584 

Sales  and  excise  taxes.  (Retail 
sales  taxes;  taxes  on  ciga¬ 
rettes,  liquor,  cosmetics,  gas¬ 
oline,  leather  goods,  etc.) 

302 

378 

634 

1,202 

Contributions  for  social  insur¬ 
ance. 

140 

159 

207 

294 

Property  taxes.  (If  a  family 
rents  its  home,  farm  or  apart¬ 
ment,  it  may  not  pay  all  these 
taxes  directly.  But  it  pays 
them  indirectly,  for  the  land¬ 
lord  has  to  include  them  when 
he  sets  the  rental  price.) 

104 

144 

285 

808 

Estate,  gift  and  inheritance 
taxes. 

4 

4 

37 

124 

AVERACE  FAEILY’S  TOTAL 
TAX  BILL  THIS  YEAR 

$1,098 

$1,494 

$2,801 

$6,618 

DO 

YOU 

KNOW? 


That  more  than  3  dollars  in  taxes  of  all  kinds  will  be  collected  this 
year  for  every  2  dollars  that  were  collected  in  1949. 

That  almost  10  dollars  in  taxes  of  all  kinds  will  be  collected  this  year 
for  every  6  dollars  that  were  collected  in  1945— the  peak  year  of 
World  War  II. 


That  almost  4  dollars  in  taxes  of  all  kinds  will  be  collected  this  year 
for  every  1  dollar  that  was  collected  in  1942. 


That,  on  the  average,  approximately  1  dollar  out  of  every  4  dollars 
you  pay  for  gasoline  goes  for  State  and  Federal  taxes. 

Thit  it  on*  of  a  toriot  of  Public  Information  advorfiiomonh  sponsored  by  tho  poopio  who 
moko  7600  Gosolin*  and  Royal  Triton— America's  finest  motor  oil. 

UHION  OIL  COMPANY 


OV  CALIPORMIA 

Sources:  "Fiscstl  Facts  for  '52.”  The  Tax  Foundation,  New  York  City. 
"How  Much  Government?"  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  1952. 


LOOK 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Propaganda  Techniques 
Make  Effective  Writing 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellctrd 

Graduate  School  of  loumoligm,  Columbia  University.  New  York 


HOW  TO  UNDEBSTAND  PBOPAGAN- 
DA.  By  Alfred  M.  Ice.  Hew  York: 
Binehsrt  and  Company.  281  pp.  93. 

Propaganda  is  like  the  little 
girl  who  had  a  little  curl.  When 
it  is  good,  it  can  be  very,  very 
good.  When  it  is  bad,  it  is— Stalin 
or  Goebbels.  Here,  Professor  Al¬ 
fred  M.  Lee  of  Wayne  University, 
who  once  was  executive  director 
of  the  Institute  for  Propaganda 
Analysis  in  New  York,  explains 
how  the  girl  operates — sometimes 
with  sophisticated  hips,  sometimes 
with  round  blue  eyes  that  any¬ 
body  can  and  wants  to  under¬ 
stand. 

It  all  depends.  Professor  Lee  im¬ 
plies,  on  what  the  girl  wants  to 
do  with  her  art.  If  she  knows 
her  business  she’s  very  apt  to  do 
it,  unless  readers  of  her — and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lee’s  book — choose  a  “safe 
middle  ground”  or  make  sure  what 
“the  commodity  idea  or  service 
really  is”  before  they  buy. 

*  *  « 

Propaganda  is  simply  a  bid  for 
a  public’s  mind.  It  originally  set 
forth  the  values  of  religious  faith 
in  attractive  and  presumably  au¬ 
thentic  costume.  Ihen  and  now 
it  used  symbols  to  advance  or 
oppose  a  cause,  a  person,  or  an 
institution.  The  symbols  poss¬ 
essed  an  omnibus  character;  they 
implied  much  and  much  could  be 
read  into  them.  They  showed  a 
bond  between  the  propagandist, 
the  commodity,  and  the  public. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  sug¬ 
gested  how  propagandists  use  op¬ 
posing  symbols.  They  explained 
two  sets  of  headlines:  a.  “CIO 
Mob  Attacks  Police.”  b.  “Police 
Thugs  Slug  Pickets.”  Tlie  deck 
for  the  first  head  read,  “Red  Agi¬ 
tators  Accused  of  Inciting  Men.” 
The  deck  for  the  second  head 


warned,  “Cops  Employed  by 
Bosses  Kill  Workers.” 

When  such  a  stmy  reaches  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  or  of  any  other  carefully 
edited  paper,  the  headline  prob¬ 
ably  would  report,  “Four  Strikers 
Hurt  When  Police  Intervene." 
Even  intervene  could  be  regarded 
as  an  onmibus  symbol  into  which 
a  pattern  of  thought  could  read 
“propaganda.”  If  the  copyeditor 
wrote  the  following  predicate  and 
object  “.  .  .  Slug  Plant  Pickets,” 
inciting  or  “colored”  semantics 
could  be  read  into  it. 

Professor  Lee,  seeking  a  tech¬ 
nique  and  a  terminology,  calls  this 
“the  A-B-C-pattem” — a  p  p  e  a  1, 
bond,  and  commodity.  The  Appeal 
is  the  come-on  that  strikes  into 
the  interests  of  the  public.  The 
Bond  is  the  tie-in,  the  we-are- 
fighting-togelher  or  we-have-a- 
common-interest-or-danger  advice. 
The  Commodity  is  the  idea  or 
item,  cause  or,  institution. 

Well,  of  course,  that  ABC 
business  is  also  the  ancient  and 
honorable  method  of  effective 
speaking  or  effective  writing.  It 
is  a  technique  of  Pericles’  oration 
over  the  dead,  of  Bryan’s  cross  of 
gold  speech,  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Symbols  tied  to  common 
patterns  of  thought,  emotion  and 
action  are  symbols  of  good  poetry, 
good  drama,  good  news  stories, 
editorials,  and  advertising. 

«  *  « 

Propaganda  is  a  beautiful 
woman,  a  moving  play,  an  effec¬ 
tive  editorial,  or  a  great  book. 
Taken  at  the  flood,  it  can  lead  on 
to  fortune,  to  a  finer  life — or  to 
ruin.  Propaganda  is  effective 
commtmication.  It  depends  on  the 
purpose  and  character  of  the 
propagandist. 

Of  the  good,  we  need  a  great 


deal  more,  in  politics,  diplomacy, 

and  journalism.  More  effective  fCimhf^r  Onra 

TOmmunicaUon,  more  graphic  WUCe 

imagery  of  art,  idealism,  acumen  McCullCKjIl  S  DOSS 
and  character — ^less  pedestrian 

prose,  fewer  lazy,  weary  verbs,  Toronto — Harry  G.  Kimber 
more  great-mindedness,  less  gob-  George  McCullagh'i 

bledygook  boss;  now  he’s  his  successw  u 

It  is  not-^  Professor  Lee  logi- 

cally,  wisely,  though  a  bit  aca-  and  Telegram.  (E4P, 

demically  points  out — it  is  not  the  .  . 

adroit  symbolism  and  emotional  ^  °  about  60 

tie-ins  of  the  propagandist  we  newq)a|)er 

should  fear.  It  is  the  vicious  pur-  business  in  1912  via  the  circulation 


pose  of  some  propagandists  and  department.  While  m^ing  his  en- 
the  tiresome  lack  of  art  of  others  the  business  the  same  way, 

with  a  constructive  message.  George  McCullagh 

Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  Pulitzer  worked  under  Mr.  Kimber.  When 
prize-winning  newspaper  corres-  blr.  McCulla^  ^  established  the 
pondent,  writes  stirringly  m  the  Globe  and  Mail  in  1936  he  called 
July  5  issue  of  The  Saturday  Re-  Mr.  Kimber  to  the  general  mani- 
view:  ger  post. 

In  1951  he  appointed  him  as- 


“Just  because  the  Russians,  like 


the  Germans,  use  indoctrination  publisher, 

to  produce  psychological  cripples  — — — — — 
and  moral  monsters  is  no  reason  Admittedly  tiiis  is  an  isolated 
why  we  should  not  use  modem  instance.  But  what  kind  of  army 
techniques  to  produce  demonstra-  public  relations  is  that?  Are  there 
bly  better  people.”  not  more  constructive,  more  u» 

Take  the  recent  refusal  of  cer-  ful  things  to  be  done — more  con¬ 
tain  air  force  pilots  to  go  into  structive  symbolism,  more  con- 
the  air.  They  had  convinced  them-  structive  patterns  of  thought  and 
selves  that,  having  fought  a  large  action? 
stint  of  combat  in  World  War  II,  •  *  ♦ 

it  w^  someone  el«  s  turn  to  Professor  Lee  has  produced  a 
car^  the  dangerom  baton  now  authentic  volume  a- 

Perhaps  it  was  a  failure  of  go^  , lining  the  devices  of  good  and 

propag^da  that  had  not  made  ^ad  propaganda.  He  explains  the 
clw  why  they  ^d  b^n  rec^led  personnel  approach,  the  instm- 
Geiier^  Robert  Ginsbur^  of  n^^ss  communication!, 

the  Au-  Force  explained  it  simply  jjjg  jjj  ^hjeh  propagandist! 

and  competently  to  a  small  group  organizations,  and  how  they 
at  Columbia.  University  recently.  ^ur  minds.  His  recipe  fat 
In  natio^  ne*d,  he  said,  Mine  guarding  against  spurious  art  in 
World  War  II  pilots  had  been  ^  struggle  for  a  public  mind- 
recalled  because  they  were  m  the  "education  for  discemment”-«- 
rescue,  and  because  there  was  an  ^alls  William  James’  statement  of 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

new  plants-modernizations-extensions 


design  specialties  of 
LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


LOCKWOOD  GREENE 


ENGINEERS- ARCHITECTS 


10  ROCKEFiUER  PLAZA 
NEW  YORK  20 


40  CENTRAL  ST. 
BOSTON  9 


MONTGOMERY  BLOG. 
SPARTANBURG  S.  C. 


insufficient  number  of  trained  per-  purpose  of  education:  “To 
sonnel  without  them.  teach  one  to  know  a  good  min 

After  actual  combat  in  World  when  you  see  one,  to  distinguish 
War  II  ceased,  wives,  sweethearts,  between  the  valid  and  the  spuri- 
mothers  had,  understandably  ous."  It  recalls  the  basis  of  the 
enough,  created  a  public  demand  Socratic  method — to  question  lU 
in  this  democracy  to  get  their  things. 

loved  ones  almost  immediately  The  and  bad  of  propi- 

home,  before  there  was  time  to  g^nda  are  that  simple.  The  teeb- 

niques  arc  various  and  in  large 
call  highly  trained  men  who  had  p^^f  old  as  the  stylistic  precept! 
^eady  served?  The  cause  of  the  Greek  critics,  Longinus  and 
democracy  needed  them,  and  there  Aristotle. 

was  no  one  else.  „  j  -  «  -ri— 

Propaganda  is  effective  wntmg, 
Wives,  mothers,  sweeth^s  effective  speaking,  specific  imag^ 
succeeded  in  domg  what  the  effective  communication.  Pro- 

mM  and  Japwese  ^mies  had  fgssor  Lee’s  exposition  of  it  » 
failed  to  do.  They  had  almost  de-  scholarly  and  valid, 
stroyed  America’s  armed  forces.  ■ 

Nei^er  they  nor  men  in  the  army 

had  apparently  been  convinced—  NewS  Seminar  Set 

Sept.  13  at  Chapel  Hill 

thought — of  the  actual  needs  and  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. — ^The 
conditions.  North  Carolina  Press  Associatk* 


Sept.  13  at  Chapel  Hill 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.— 
North  Carolina  Press  Associatk* 


Was  this  too  much  propaganda,  will  conduct  a  news-writing  semin- 
or  too  little — of  the  right  kind?  ar  Sept.  13  at  the  Carolina  IM. 
I  watched  two  young  air  force  Chapel  Hill. 


officers  come  in  uniform  into  a 
newspaper  city  room  and  ask  to 
see  a  news  story  that  had  already 
been  written  about  their  air  base. 
They  admitted  it  contained  no 


Carl  Lindstrom,  managing  cditoi 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
and  chairman  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors’  writing 
committee  for  two  years,  will  be 


“military  secrets.”  Yet  they  pro-  the  principal  speaker. 

ceeded  to  point  out  ways  in  which  A1  Resch,  publisher  of  the  Siler 

they  want^  the  writing  changed.  City  (N.  C.)  News,  will  preside. 
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'Cooking  for  2' 
Guide  Becomes 
A  Best-Seller 

Omaha,  Neb — \  cook  book, 
Donidly  a  bread  and  butter  item 
for  newspaper  promotion  and 
household  arts  departments,  has 
tamed  into  a  best  seller  for  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

Called  “Cooking  for  Two,”  it 
sold  out  the  first  printing  of  5,000 
in  less  than  a  month.  Orders  and 
across-the-counter  sales  continue 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  100  a  day. 

The  cook  bote’s  success  is  con¬ 
trasted  by  the  World-Herald’s 
previous  experience  IS  years  ago 
with  a  cook  book.  Nicely  put  up 
with  a  ring  binder  and  removable 
recipe  cards  but  standard  in  ap¬ 
proach,  that  book  sold  slowly — 
so  slowly  that  volumes  eventually 
were  given  as  thank  you  items  in 
various  contests. 

Because  of  this  background, 
Household  Arts  Editor  Maude 
Coons  and  Promotion  Manager 
E  T.  McClanahan  approached  the 
idea  of  a  cook  book  with  some 
hesitancy.  With  standard  cook 
books  available  by  the  dozen,  they 
decided  upon  the  specialized  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  book  keyed  to  the 
needs  of  the  bride  and  today’s 
childless  families. 

The  book  contains  several 
wrinkles  to  carry  out  its  idea. 
Qnantities  are  all  scaled  down  to 
a  size  for  two  portions.  Since 
reducing  a  recipe  is  often  more 
than  a  matter  of  mere  dividing  of 
ingredients,  this  required  consider¬ 
able  kitchen  experimentation  by 
Mrs.  Coons.  The  book  recognizes 
that  a  bride  may  have  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  cooking.  Consequently, 
v^re  another  book  calls  for  a 
pinch  of  seasoning,  this  book  tells 
what  a  pinch  is  and  what  the 
seasoning  should  be. 

Standard  books  frequently  di¬ 
rect,  “Make  a  white  sauce”  or 
“thicken  the  gravy.”  This  book 
tells  how  white  sauce  and  gravy 
are  made.  There  are  tables  of 
nteasurements  and  equivalents  and 
other  fundamental  information. 

Fmal  concession  to  the  bride’s 
ignorance  is  a  plastic  spiral  bind¬ 
ing  that  enables  the  bMk  to  lie 
^  This  is  to  prevent  a  duplica- 
two  of  the  new  housewife  \»dJo, 
w^  her  recipe  book  banged  shut 
imdway  through  the  preparation 
of  a  dish,  didn’t  have  the  faintest 
■dea  of  what  she  was  cooking. 


Visited  East  Berlin 

^NDON,  Ont _ Arthur  Ford, 

^tor-m-chief  of  the  London  Free 
Presj,  said  this  week  he  had 
slipped  through  the  iron  curtain 
for  a  brief  visit  in  East  Berlin 
while  on  a  recent  tour  of  Europe. 
I  didn’t  get  in  too  far,”  he  re¬ 
ported,  “but  far  enough  to  say 
I  got  behind  the  curtain  and  got 
back.” 


To 


OiniMitii 


A  POPUUTION 
GROWTH  MAR¬ 
KET  it  awfailmflr 

•  taperior  Test 
CawqiaifB  Market. 

Owr  people,  aatwr- 
ally  progrettive, 
accept  new  ideas, 
want  to  try  tkew 
...  are  deeply  ia- 
tcrested  in  aew 
ideas  applied  to 
staadard  brands. 
This  eafernets  to 
retpowd  to  local- 
i  a  e  d  newspaper 
advertising  IS  im¬ 
portant 


I 

0 

n 


OVER  THE  LINE  ONCE  MORE: 

THE  TOPEKA  MARKET  LEADS  ITS  FIELD! 


One  of  the  first  questions  national  advertisers  and  market  analysts 
ask,  when  routing  newspaper  campaigns,  is — ”Is  the  population  growing?” 

A  logical  query.  Because  population  increase  aignifies  so  many  vital 
things — living  conditions  satisfactory — industry  thriving — an  increase  in 
the  number  of  plants — richness  of  soil — transportation  facilities — civic 
pride  and  progress — bank  resources  upward  trend — building  programs — 
food  processing  because  of  localized  tupply — an  enterprising  Board  of 
Trade. 

Add  to  these,  of  course,  the  size  of  the  Trade  Area,  the  number  of 
farms,  their  modernization  ideas,  favorable  climate  for  crops,  and  the 
steady,  unswerving  demand,  nationally  and  world-wide,  for  the  things 
produced  on  farms  or  in  factories. 

Across  the  nation,  no  market  has  won — or  IS  winning — more  recog¬ 
nition  for  steady,  stay-put  population  growth.  None  of  that  always  un¬ 
certain  fluctuation  brought  on  by  big  war  projects  with  their  sudden 
flurries  and  quick  collapse  for  one  unanticipated  reason  or  another. 

Now— over  the  line  a  winner  again!  Topeka  has  gained  2,579 
persons  in  the  last  year  and  the  population  of  prosperous  Shawnee  County, 
wheat-famous,  is  up  2,201  over  a  year  ago.  These  figures  are  significant, 
not  because  of  their  volume,  but  because  of  their  unfailing  index  of  an 
every-year  INCREASE.  Counts  up. 

The  city’s  population  is  93,6^7  this  year  compared  to  91,058,  while 
the  figure  for  the  County  is  116,774  compared  to  114,573  last  year.  "Give 
us  a  market  of  100,000,”  say  the  advertieing  specialists.  Greater  Topeka 
now  has  a  population  of  108,217.  That’s  the  answer!  Winning  statistics 
— city,  county,  townships,  individual  villages.  These  newspapers  have 
grown  WITH  the  markets  they  serve  ...  in  service,  prestige  and  reader 
popularity — Area-wise,  State-wise. 


STATE^ai^^JOURNAL 

=(Evening)=  i = jj — — 


*ut>hihcd  n  /»»’  i'jpdoi  of  Kj  fsa* 


The  Topeka  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  Inc. 

^epresenec  ay  Tne  Coppe-  -*.0  ciiiO's,  n. 
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MECHANICAL 

WSJ  Acquires 
Larger  Plant 
In  Chicago 

Arrangements  to  buy  the  build¬ 
ing  now  occupied  by  Brinks,  Inc., 
at  711  West  Monroe  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago,  were  announced  this  week 
by  ^rnard  Kilgore,  president  of 
E)ow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  building,  three  stories  and 
basement,  containing  approximate¬ 
ly  60,000  square  feet,  will  be  re¬ 
modeled  into  a  newspaper  plant 
to  publish  the  Midwest  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  serve 
as  midwestern  headquarers  for  the 
Dow  Jones  organization. 

The  Midwest  Edition  has  out¬ 
grown  its  facilities  at  12  East 
Grand  Ave.,  acquired  when  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  was 
bought  by  the  Etow  Jones  com¬ 
pany  in  January,  1951. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  expects 
to  move  to  the  West  Monroe  St. 
building  early  in  1953.  One  side 
of  the  building  is  on  the  route  of 
the  proposed  northwest  extension 
of  Chicago’s  express  highway  sys¬ 
tem. 

*  *  * 

2  Plant  Fires 

Greenwood,  Miss. — ^Fire  swept 
through  the  Greenwood  Morning 


Star  Aug.  13  causing  heavy  dam¬ 
age  to  the  building  and  equipment. 

The  blaze  was  discovered  in  the 
back  shop  by  Publisher  Virgil 
Adams  about  9:30  p.m.  while 
most  of  the  crew  was  out  for 
dinner. 

Flames  raced  through  the  one- 
story  frame  building  damaging 
every  department  of  the  plant. 

The  Greenwood  Common¬ 
wealth,  an  afternoon  paper,  pub¬ 
lished  the  Morning  Star’s  edition. 
*  *  * 

High  Point,  N.  C. — The  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  the  High 
Point  Enterprise  were  damaged 
Aug.  3  in  a  blaze  which  originated 
in  the  third  floor  darkroom.  Fire¬ 
men  said  a  refrigerator  motor 
caught  fire  about  5  a.m.  The  blaze 
set  off  the  sprinkler  system  and 
water  seeped  down  into  the  com¬ 
posing  and  press  rooms.  Several 
rolls  of  newsprint  were  destroyed. 
«  *  * 

2  New  Plants  Built 
For  Georgia  Dailies 

Buildings  designed  to  house 
two  separate  daily  newspapers  in 
Tifton,  Ga.,  are  being  built. 

Walter  Graham  and  his  son. 
Gene  Graham,  who  operate  Station 
WWGS,  are  constructing  a  con¬ 
crete  building  which  contains 
3,600  square  feet,  adjacent  to  the 
radio  station.  They  said  they 
would  begin  publication  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  be  named  the  Tifton 
Times  as  soon  as  the  building  is 
completed. 


Call  it 


Because  of  their  greater  plasticity, 
BURGESS  MATS  mold  with  less  pressure  and  retain  every 
detail,  including  the  finest  halftone  dots.  When  molded, 
these  sensitive  mats  hug  the  outlines  of  the  form  and 
reach  into  the  most  minute  interstices  ^thout  fracture 


•  Joe  Hill  Hall,  of  Lafayette,  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  a  Columbus 
newspaper,  will  be  the  editor. 

The  other  building,  which  is 
being  constructed,  will  house  the 
Tifton  Gazette,  which  the  Herring 
family  will  turn  over  to  Homer 
M.  Rankin,  David  H.  Tift  and 
Amos  C.  Tift  Jr.  on  an  option 
Aug.  1.  This  building,  to  be  of 
brick,  concrete  and  steel,  will  be 
about  55x113  feet  in  size. 

New  Type,  New  Plants,  Etc. 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal 
is  being  restyled  with  Corona  body 
type. 

*  *  * 

September  1  has  been  set  for 
the  Sanford  (N.  C.)  Herald  to 
move  into  its  new  home  and  to 
become  a  daily  newspaper  instead 
of  a  semi-weekly  paper.  W.  E. 
Horner  and  J.  R.  Mclver  are  the 
publishers. 

*  *  « 

Oklahoma  City — An  addition 
is  being  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000  for  the  second  and  third 
floors  of  the  mechanical  building 
of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  City  Times. 

The  new  structure,  136  feet  long 
and  20  feet  wide,  will  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  room  in  the  stereotype  de¬ 
partment  and  enlargement  of  the 
mailing  room. 

* 

Xenia,  O. — A  two-story-addition 
is  being  built  by  the  Xenia  Ga¬ 
zette.  The  new  structure,  to  the 
rear  of  the  present  building,  will 
enable  enlarging  of  the  circulation 
department  on  the  first  floor  and 
the  composing  room  on  the  second 
floor.  Teletypesetting  equipment 
will  be  installed. 

Personnel  Items 
C.  T.  Carson,  foreman  of  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union’s  stereo¬ 
type  department  for  10  years  and 
an  employe  in  that  department  for 
29  years,  has  retired.  He  began  his 
career  in  this  trade  on  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  on  grad¬ 
uation  from  high  school  53  years 
ago. 

*  <t>  * 

Harry  Walker,  who  became  an 
apprentice  in  the  press  room  of 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co.,  in 
1923,  has  been  named  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  press  room. 

«  «  « 

A  SECOND  generation  engraver 
has  been  named  acting  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Co.,  with  Jim  Clay  succeeding 
Arch  Dixon,  who  resigned  after 
almost  30  years  with  the  company 
to  accept  a  position  with  the 
Marathon  Corp.,  Nennah,  Wis. 

«  *  * 

Warren  Lynch,  stereotype  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  for  two 
years,  is  moving  over  to  the  Gan¬ 
nett  evening  daily,  the  Times- 
Union,  as  successor  to  Adam  J. 
Schrieber,  who  has  retired. 
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Fred  Von  der  Horst, 
Warehouse  Boss,  Dies 
Frederick  Van  der  Horst,  76, 
receiving  and  warehouse  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Chicago  (El.) 

Tribune  for  many  years  until  li 

retirement  in  1947,  died  July  30. 

He  was  responsible  for  installing 
much  of  the  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  Tribune’s  ware¬ 
house.  One  of  the  most  impor¬ 

tant  improvements  he  developed 
is  a  gravity  railroad,  known 
among  Tribune  officials  as  the 
V’an  der  Horst  East-West  railroad 
which  delivers  paper  to  all  points 
in  the  warehouse. 

■ 

Mills  Increase 
Their  Exports 
Of  Newsprint 

A  substantial  buildup  in  news¬ 
print  exports  from  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  is  noticeable 
in  the  seven-months  report  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  shipments. 

While  newspapers  of  the  two 
newsprint-producing  countries  con¬ 
tinue  their  high  rate  of  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year,  the  mills  sent  309,379 
tons  to  other  markets.  This  com¬ 
pared  with  174,822  tons  in  1931 
and  102,183  tons  in  1950.  The 
new  volume  of  shipments  also  ei- 
ceeds  the  1949  total  of  275,431 
tons. 

Meanwhile,  mill  stocks  are  com¬ 
parable  with  those  at  this  time  of 
the  year — 152,921  tons.  And  pub¬ 
lisher  inventories  have  reached  a 
high  mark  of  57  days’  supply,  13 
days’  supply  more  than  in  1951. 

Although  there  was  a  slump  in 
usage  for  July,  a  month  with  four 
Sundays  as  against  five  in  July, 
1951,  the  newspapers  reporting  to 
AN  PA  consumed  2,600,416  tons 
of  newsprint  from  January  through 
July  this  year,  as  compared  with 
2,589,227  tons  in  1951. 

With  total  production  of  3,992,- 
531  tons  for  seven  months,  the 
North  American  mills  shipped 
3,429,898  tons  to  U.  S.  customers 
and  209,8 1 1  tons  to  Canadian  cus¬ 
tomers.  This  left  them  with  a  sur¬ 
plus,  due  largely  to  new  record 
output,  of  562,633  tons. 

Canadian  mills  exported  260,082 
tons  and  U.  S.  mills  49,297  tons- 
Output  of  U.  S.  mills  is  up  6 
per  cent  over  1951,  with  a  total 
of  683,087  tons,  or  38,590  more 
than  last  year.  The  Canadian  pro¬ 
duction  increase  is  3.4  per  cent, 
with  108,304  tons  more  in  ’52 
than  in  ’51. 

■ 

Wages  Up,  BLS  Even 

Chicago — Reports  by  128  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  show  average  wages 
and  salaries  climbed  4.7%  be¬ 
tween  November  1951  and  June 
1952  while  the  BLS  consumer 
price  index  rose  .5%.  Wages  and 
salaries  were  25.4%  above  those 
paid  in  June  1948. 
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promotion 

local  News  Barriers 
Offer  Theme  For  *Week 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


If  plans  now  cooking  material-  up  business  for  its  market.  That’s 
ize,  this  year’s  observance  of  Na-  what  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  1-8,  Star  and  Tribune  are  doing  by  ad- 
promises  to  be  the  most  meaning-  vertising  in  out-of-state  newspapers 
ful  ever.  urging  vacationers  to  “come  to 

In  the  first  place,  the  theme  of  Minnesota,  your  friendly  neighbor 
this  year’s  observance  is  pertinent  of  ' 
and  timely.  “Your  Right  to  Know  n 
—A  Constitutional  Guarantee”  is  age 
a  theme  that  carries  a  deep  and  Tri 
personal  significance  for  every  isu 
citizen.  tua 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  most  citizens  ily. 
probably  are  not  aware  of  this 
significance  to  them  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  lives  today  and  in  their  as¬ 
pirations  for  the  future.  The  sad 
fact  is  that  even  many  newspaper 
people  are  not  aware  of  it. 

But  right  around  us,  right  now, 
the  fence  of  censorship  grows 
higher  and  the  veil  of  secrecy 
grows  thicker.  We’re  not  talking 
about  Iron  Curtain  countries. 

We’re  not  even  talking  about 
Washington.  We’re  talking  about 
your  own  city  hall,  your  own  po¬ 
lice  station.  The  facts  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  business — which  is  the  public’s 
business — are  either  distorted  by 
biased  press  releases,  or  by  cen¬ 
sorship,  or  just  plain  denied. 

If  you’re  not  yet  aware  of  how 
deep  and  dangerous  this  situation 
has  become,  ask  Court  Conlee  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  to  send 
you  the  booklet  reprinting  a  series 
of  pieces  the  Journal  ran  last  year 
exposing  secrecy  in  local  govern¬ 
ment  in  Wisconsin. 

Or  write  Jim  Pope  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal  or  Russ  Wig¬ 
gins  of  the  Washington  Post — or 
ask  your  own  managing  editor  or 
your  own  city  editor.  The  news¬ 
papers  aren’t  taking  this  stuff  ly¬ 
ing  down.  Maybe  we  in  promo¬ 
tion  have  been  missing  a  bet  for  a 
teal  hard-hitting  public  service 
theme  that  would  strike  our  read¬ 
ers  right  where  it  means  the  most. 

Well,  National  Newspaper  Week 
gives  you  a  handy  hook  to  hang 
such  a  promotion  on. 

Ted  Serrill,  general  manager  of 
•he  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  as  chairman 
of  this  year’s  Week,  has  put  to¬ 
gether  a  splendid  promotional  kit 
which  your  paper  should  be  get¬ 
ting  one  of  these  days 


Matrix  Contrast  Service  gives  its  users 

that  results 


a  product  and 
in  an  average  of 

on  original  composition 


reprocesses  their  mats,  night  or  day, 
without  interrupting  schedules. 

You  wouldn't  think  of  manufacturing 
your  own  matrices,  so  why  worry  about 
cleaning  and  processing  them  yourself. 
Let  one  of  our  31  trained  service  crews 
come  into  your  plant  and  clean  and  proc¬ 
ess  your  matrices  at  your  convenience. 


Matrix  Contrast  Gusto  iners  renew  their 
service  agreements  year-after-year- 
after-year  because  th«  ir  own  production 
records  prove  that  th/s  27  year  old  plan 
is  the  most  efficient  .method  for  continu¬ 
ous  maintenance  of  Black  and  White 
and  Colored  matrix  reference  marks. 

They  have  foimd  out  that,  not  only 
can  they  afford  Matrix  Contrast  Service, 
but  they  caimot  afford  to  be  without  its 
periodic  service  featiue  that  cleans  and 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 

154  West  14th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
326  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicaqo  6,  lU. 
1105  Trenton  Street,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calii. 

Europoan  Agents:  Funditor*  Ltd..  3  Woodbridge  Street. 
Cleikenwell  Green.  London.  E.  C.  1. 


»ng  one  of  these  days  soon. 

The  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  this  week 
named  Barry  Urdang  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin  its  special  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Week.  If  you 
want  to  know  more  about  the 
Week,  write  to  Ted  or  to  Barry. 

Mixmesota  Magnet 
_  One  of  the  greatest  public  serv¬ 
ice  promotions  any  newspaper 
can  engage  in  is  one  that  drums 
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Seattle  Appeal 
Effects  Cut  In 
Wage  Increase 

An  International  Arbitration 
Board  award,  in  the  Seattle,  Wash., 
pressmen  appeal  case,  has  extend¬ 
ed  the  contract  to  three  years, 
expiring  Sept.  30,  1953,  with  a 
wage  opening  as  of  April  1,  1953, 
and  has  reduced  the  wage  increase 
originally  granted  by  the  local 
arbiter. 

The  case,  involving  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  and  Seattle 
Times,  was  appealed  by  both  sides. 
In  the  lAB  case,  Christopher  W. 
Hoey  was  chairman  and  seventh 
member  of  the  board.  Twenty  is¬ 
sues  were  involved.  Except  as  to 
wages  and  duration  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  the  local  award  of  Jan.  28, 
1952  was  affirmed. 

Extends  Contract 

The  union  had  sought  a  one- 
year  contract  and  the  publishers 
.asked  for  a  three-year  contract, 
•dating  from  the  date  of  the  local 
award  made  by  Chairman  Whit¬ 
ley  P.  McCoy.  Mr.  McCoy  al¬ 
lowed  a  two-year  agreement, 
expiring  Sept.  30,  1952,  but  the 
lAB  changed  this  to  a  three-year 
contract. 

Existing  wage  rate  of  Seattle 
journeymen  pressmen  was  $19 
for  a  7 '/2 -hour  day  or  7-hour 


night,  or  $95  weekly.  The  union 
sought  a  $22.50  weekly  increase 
for  day  work  and  $27.50  weekly 
for  night  work.  The  union  also 
sought  to  eliminate  hourly  rates 
and  increase  apprentice  percent¬ 
ages  of  journeyman  pay. 

The  local  arbiter  denied  the 
union  requests  for  an  additional 
day-night  differential  and  for  in¬ 
creases  in  the  percentages  paid 
apprentices.  Under  the  lAB  award, 
a  $5  increase  was  approved  for 
the  first  year  and  another  $5  in¬ 
crease  the  second  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  local  award  of 
$7.16  increase  the  second  year. 

Under  the  lAB  award,  the  rate 
is  now  $10  above  the  weekly  rate 
prior  to  the  arbitration,  but  $2.16 
less  than  the  local  award.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  $1.68  weekly  increase  was 
granted,  effective  Sept.  1,  1952, 
which  will  continue  until  Oct.  1, 
1953,  unless  changed  in  the  in¬ 
terim  opening  permitted  on  April 
1,  1953. 

Other  important  issues  decided 
in  the  Seattle  case  were;  (1)  If 
new  equipment  installed  or  exist¬ 
ing  equipment  altered  materially 
during  the  contract,  status  quo 
manning  governs  until  dispute  de¬ 
cided  by  arbitration;  (2)  no  added 
manning  for  collect  runs,  for  two 
folders  in  operation,  for  balloon 
former,  or  for  color  cylinders; 
(3)  Times’  color  press  manning 
reduced. 


Unitypo  Secrecy 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


ecutive  Council  to  authorize  a 
local  union  to  issue  typographical 
labels  bearing  different  place 
names. 

Making  a  plea  for  passage  of 
the  measure.  President  Randolph 
explained: 

“A  union  with  25  or  so  mem¬ 
bers — and  we  have  over  400  of 
them — with  experience,  could  take 
over  jurisdiction  of  a  smaller 
place,  with  four  or  five,  or  even 
eight  or  ten,  and  do  a  better  job 
than  to  give  out  a  new  charter  for 
eight  people  these  days.  The  or¬ 
ganizational  effort  can  be  helped 
if  the  local  union  taking  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  some  other  little  town 
can  separate  the  names  on  the 
label.” 

Frown  on  Labor  Daily 

Joint  action  with  all  other 
unions  and  railroad  brotherhoods 
to  establish  a  “Labor  Daily  Press 
— dressed  in  regular  style,  includ¬ 
ing  sports,  market  reports,  wire 
news,  and  editorially  educating  the 
labor  people  in  their  way  of  life” 
failed  to  get  convention  support. 

Also  rejected  was  a  proposal 
which  would  have  given  more  lee¬ 
way  to  apprentices  to  conduct 
junior  union  affairs.  The  sponsor 
was  reminded  of  a  proposition 
passed  a  few  years  ago  which 
stressed  greater  participation  by 
the  juniors  in  the  regular  union 
meetings. 

Eor  nearly-  two  hours  the  dele¬ 
gates  debated  a  Jersey  City  pro¬ 
posal  that  subordinate  unions  make 
attendance  at  meetings  a  prere¬ 
quisite  for  eligibility  as  a  delegate 
or  alternate  to  the  convention. 
The  Committee  on  Laws  termed 
it  an  “impractical”  requirement, 
although  idealistic,  and  some  dele¬ 
gates  argued  it  would  result  in 
turning  over  control  of  the  con¬ 
ventions  to  politicians.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  election  of  delegates 
would  become  mere  popularity 
contests. 

On  a  roll  call  vote,  183  to  121, 
the  proposition  was  returned  to 
committee. 

Attack  on  Taft-Hartley 

The  convention  urged  Congress 
to  enact  the  Murray-Dingell- 
Rhodes  bill,  modifying  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law,  after  hearing  a  sharp 
attack  on  the  latter  by  President 
Randolph.  He  cited  the  millions 
of  dollars  that  have  been  spent 
for  the  union’s  defense  against  the 
act  (mainly  the  prohibition  against 
the  closed  shop). 

President  Truman  sent  a  message 
in  which  he  promised  to  keep  up 
his  battle  “in  office  and  out” 
against  the  “injustices”  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  “which  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  unfair  in  its  application 
to  the  ITU.”  He  described  it  as 
“vindictive  legislation.” 

Among  resolutions  was  one  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  owned  by  the  Taft  family, 
and  the  other  local  papers  for  “a 


notable  achievement”  in  that  "in 
the  past  100  years,  the  local  pub¬ 
lic  has  not  missed  a  single  daily 
paper  because  ITU  had  violated 
a  contract.” 

A  message  from  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  the  Republican 
nominee  for  President,  generalized 
on  “human  goals”  in  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Governors  of  the  48  States  con¬ 
gratulated  the  ITU  on  its  lOOth 
anniversary.  Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stev¬ 
enson’s  message  was  greeted  with 
heavy  applause. 

Thomas  E.  Dunwody,  president 
of  the  pressmen’s  union,  paid  his 
respects  to  the  printers  and  said 
that  although  they  often  traveled 
different  roads  the  two  unions  had 
much  in  common. 

A  newspaper  reporter  asked  Mr. 
Randolph  if  he  thought  Mr.  Dun¬ 
wody  carried  an  olive  branch.  The 
ITU  chief  told  the  reporter  he  was 
“all  wet.” 

Just  previous  to  Mr.  Dunwody’s 
appearance,  the  delegates  quashed 
a  resolution  urging  appointment 
of  an  ITU  committee  that  would 
strive  to  alleviate  the  “friction" 
between  ITU  and  the  pressmen. 

Leo  J.  Buckley,  president  of  the 
Stereotypers’  union,  conceded 
newspaper  craft  unions  were  drift¬ 
ing  apart  although  there  was  no 
animosity  between  them.  He  as¬ 
serted  the  printers  were  “too 
aloof’  and  urged  that  they  come 
down  out  of  their  tower  and  con¬ 
sult  with  the  stereotypers. 

Amid  a  rumbling  of  comment 
that  the  convention  was  getting 
“a  bad  press — as  usual,”  the  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms  ordered  the  press 
corps  to  get  off  the  convention 
floor  and  work  in  the  balcony. 

Delegate  Jack  Jamison  of  Birm¬ 
ingham  moved  to  bar  all  extrane¬ 
ous  speeches  after  Monday  noon 
of  future  conventions  so  that  more 
time  could  be  given  to  primary 
business,  but  it  falied  of  support 
after  Mr.  Randolph  commented 
it  would  prevent  “AN  PA  and  other 
group  spokesmen,  even  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States”  from 
being  invited. 


Welfare  Trust 
Fund  Approved 

Cincinnati  —  A  new  welfare 
trust  fund  clause  in  the  contract 
with  Cincinnati  newspaper  pub-  I 
lishers  was  reported  this  week  to  . 
the  ITU  Convention  and  was  rec-  , 
ommended  to  other  locals  for  fu-  . 
ture  negotiations.  .  L 

In  the  contract  with  Cincinnau  i 
Typographical  Union  No.  3,  the  r 
Enquirer,  Times-Star  and  Post  | 
agree  to  contribute  40  cents  pet  | 
shift  worked  by  each  journeyman 
and  proportionate  sums  for  ap¬ 
prentices.  The  amount  is  to  be 
paid  monthly,  retroactive  to  July 
1,  into  a  Trust  Fund  administered 
jointly  by  the  publishers  and  the  { 
union.  The  Fund  is  to  provide  j 
various  forms  of  insurance  cover-  , 
age,  it  was  explained. 


ALLEN  KANDER 
Negotiator 

for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  daily  newspapers 

Barr  Bldg.  Lincoln  Bldg. 

Washington,  D.  C.  New  York 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

Complete  Architectural  and  Engineering 
services  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  buildings,  remodeling,  production 
layouts,  and  plant  locations. 

Our  new  brochure  on  request. 

MORTON  L  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

Architects  &  Engineers 

100  West  Monroe  St.  Chicago  3,  III. 
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By  Clifton  E.  Wilson  U.P.  is  up  to.” 

“Our  style  is  close  to  wire 

Salt  Lake  City  —  Newspapers  eventually,  when  they  convert  to  styje  ” 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  Inter-  tape,  the  style  will  have  to  be  “TTS  style  isn’t  consistent.” 

mountain  area  are  coming  out  changed  anyway.  Possibly  "'ith  jjjg  survey  disclosed  that  many 

with  a  “New  Look”  in  Capital  this  in  mind,  a  majority  of  the  newspapers  depend  upon  the  back 

Letters.  Today,  75  per  cent  of  the  newspapers  questioned  also  have  shop  to  see  that  capitalization, 

dailies  surveyed  in  the  region  capi-  adopted  the  wire  service  style  for  abbreviation,  compounding,  hy- 

talize  more  than  they  did  a  year  local  copy.  phenation,  etc.,  conform  to  the 

ago.  Some  Tasks  Eliminated  local  style  policy. 

This  transition  from  the  tradi-  Most  of  the  editors  claimed  new  The  newspapers  were  asked,  in 
tional  Western  “down  style”  to  up-  -y-j-g  editing  duties  are  offset  by  the  handling  of  all-capital  Tele- 
per  case  was  indicated  in  a  survey  elimination  of  certain  Teletype  **  '  ’ 

conducted  for  the  Journalism  De-  copy  tasks,  such  as  the  marking 
partment  of  the  University  of  capital  letters,  and  that  news- 

Utah.  The  study  revealed  what  papers  have  more  style  uniform- 
might  be  termed  one  of  the  great-  jjy 

est  mass  style  changes  in  news-  More  specifically,  in  handling 
paper  history.  yTS  copy,  26  of  the  papers  said 

To  determine  the  results  of  TTS  their  job  is  now  easier.  Nine  pre- 
on  editorial  practices,  question-  fer  working  with  Teletype  copy 
naires  were  sent  to  55  newspapers  while  one  found  no  difference, 
in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Qjj^  Washington  editor  noted 
Utah.  Forty-three  responded,  in-  TTS  copy  is  easier  to  process, 

eluding  1 6  which  take  TTS  tape  jj  jaicgs  more  time  than  for- 

and  27  which  use  only  the  mom-  merly.”  Another  declared:  “Copy 
tor  copy.  Five  returned  question-  easier  estimated  as  to  space  it 
naires  but  did  not  answer  specific  ^jjj  « 

queries,  and  although  some  othws  ^  Utah  editor,  in  answering 

did  not  reply  to  all  questions,  the  whether  TTS  copy  is  easier  to 
responses  were  representative.  prepare,  said  “Copy  alone,  yes; 

Style  Books  Scrapped  over-all  operation,  no.”  And  from 

Among  other  things,  the  editors  a  Washington  editor  came  this  re- 
were  asked  if  they  capitalize  ply:  “At  first  no,  but  with  experi- 
more  or  less  as  a  result  of  TTS.  ence  all  departments  become  far 
Twenty-two  said  more,  five  re-  more  enthusiastic  for  the  tape.” 
ported  no  change  and  only  two  Another  Washington  editor  said 
said  they  capitalized  less.  TTS  copy  is  processed  with  great- 

While  the  AP  and  U.P.  differ  er  ease  “for  the  reason  there’s  a 
to  some  extent  in  their  editing  helluva  lot  less  of  it.” 
practices,  both  deliver  TTS  reports  Sixteen  editors  reported  new 
lo  the  Northwest  papers  in  a  tTS  duties  are  balanced  by  elimi- 
“modified  up  style.”  In  contrast,  nating  Teletype  copy  editing, 
most  Western  newspapers  have  al-  Twelve  took  the  opposite  view  and 
ways  adhered  to  a  “down  style.”  five  found  no  difference. 

It  is  only  natural  that  some  editors  jhe  wire  desk  of  a  Seattle 

are  reluctant  to  toss  time-honored  newspaper  elaborated:  “Caps  don’t 
local  style  books  out  the  window,  have  to  be  marked,  of  course; 

One  editor  said  he  hesitated  to  otherwise  it’s  harder.  They  use  no 
take  tape  service  because  of  the  dates  in  datelines  and  everything 
style  problem.  Another  unhappy  is  Monday,  Tuesday,  etc.,  which 
newsman  declared:  “TTS  style  is  we  have  to  change  to  yesterday, 
not  consistent  and  my  comment  is  today  and  tomorrow  ” 

Sions”’°“*^’  y^onitor  Copy  Re-edHed 

Excessive  capitalization  was  the  Many  papers,  using  only  ^e 
only  serious  complaint  voiced  by  momfor  machines,  re-edit  TTS 
the  editors.  On  the  brighter  side,  copy  to  conform  with  a  down 
one  pointed  out  that  staff  enthu-  ?‘y>e-  One  of  these  publications, 
siasm  for  tape  developed  with  Idaho  pointed  out:  When  we 
experience  in  its  use.  It  is  also  switch  to  tape  use  style  m  our 
significant  that  three-fourths  of  P^per  will  have  to  be  chai^d  to 
the  newspapers  surveyed  found  conform  with  TTS  style.  That  is 
the  TTS  monitor  copy— package  one  of  our  major  objections  to 
edited  in  justified  lines — easier  to  the  tape, 

handle  than  the  all-cap  Teletype  Another  Idaho  newspaper 
copy.  “treats  the  monitor  copy  in  the 

The  greatest  ITS  impact,  of  same  way  as  the  conventional 
course,  is  felt  by  newspapers  using  Teletype  copy,^editing  to  conform 
the  tape  for  automatic  linecasting,  "'hh  our  style. 

Once  cast,  the  copy  can  be  chang-  Fourteen  of  the  newspapers  re¬ 
ed  for  style  only  By  a  time-con-  ported  more  style  uniformity  as 
suming  and  costly  manual  process,  the  result  of  TTS;  17  claimed  less 
However,  many  papers  using  TTS  uniformity.  Twenty-two  reported 
monitor  copy  for  manual  type-  more  capitalization,  two  less  and 
setting  also  are  following  wire  five  the  same, 
service  style.  Some  point  out  that  ‘'‘Tape  naturally  results  in  some 
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Buy  with  Confidence 


Employes  Sell 
Enquirer  Stock; 
Demand  Brisk 


Cincinnati  —  Spirited  demand 
for  common  stock  in  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Inc.,  at  $10  a  share 
followed  the  opening  of  the  public 
sale  Aug.  16. 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  president  and 
publisher,  reported  that  George 
Bordne,  57,  of  the  maintenance 
department,  an  Enquirer  employe 
for  17  years,  purchased  the  first 
block  of  shares. 


Many  long-time  Enquirer  read¬ 
ers  bought  stock  early  and  one 
man  used  his  dividend  check  from 
another  company  to  buy  En¬ 
quirer  shares. 

Enquirer  employes  organized  a 
Committee  of  800  and  are  selling 
stock  daily  in  the  Enquirer  Build¬ 
ing  lobby,  as  licensed  salesmen. 
The  Securities  &  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  at  Washington  and  then 
the  Ohio  Division  of  Securities 
gave  the  green  light  for  the  sale 
of  400,000  shares  of  common. 

Subscriptions  for  150,000  shares 
already  are  in  hand,  according  to 
the  employes.  When  stock  sales 
reach  250,000  shares,  Halsey, 
Stuart  &  Co.  will  buy  $6,000,000 
of  debentures  from  the  Enquirer 
company  and  with  these  proceeds 
and  debenture  sales  the  company 
expects  to  pay  its  $7,850,000  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Portsmouth  Steel 
Co.  and  add  the  balance  to  work¬ 
ing  capital. 

Proceeds  of  additional  sales 
will  be  added  to  the  cash  reserve 
to  increase  the  net  worth  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Ferger  said  public  sale  of 
the  debentures  would  not  start 
until  the  Enquirer  substantially 
completes  its  stock  sale.  If  the 
stock  sale  goes  over  especially 
well,  Halsey  and  Stuart  will  per¬ 
mit  the  paper  to  reduce  the 
debentures  sold  to  the  public. 

Under  the  heading,  “Will  You 
Join  Us  in  Owning  the  Enquirer?” 
a  full-page  advertisement  in  that 
paper  Aug.  17  called  attention  to 
the  sale.  During  the  first  five 
years,  according  to  the  advertise- 
ment,  the  Enquirer  corporation 
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may  not  pay  more  than  a  7  per 
cent  dividend  on  common  stock  in 
any  one  year. 

“Of  course,  this  is  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  company  will  be 
able  to  pay  a  7  per  cent  dividend. 
Also,  as  long  as  the  debentures 
are  outstanding,  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  restriction  to  the  effect  that 
the  corporation’s  general  financial 
position  may  not  be  impaired  by 
paying  a  dividend,”  the  notice 
stated. 

At  present  the  sale  is  limited 
to  Ohio.  Application  has  been 
made  for  approval  of  selling  in 
Kentucky,  but  it  is  still  undecided 
whether  shares  will  be  offered  else¬ 
where. 

No  stockholder,  group  or  organ¬ 
ization  can  own  over  $100,000 
original  value  of  the  stock.  Em¬ 
ployes  will  retain  “practical  work¬ 
ing  control”  through  a  voting 
trust,  though  they  may  not  own 
an  absolute  majority  of  the  stock. 
■ 

Regional  Promotion 
Clinics  Scheduled 

Plans  for  regional  clinic  meet¬ 
ings  in  newspaper  promotion  were 
announced  this  week  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation. 

A  Central  meeting  will  take 
place  Nov.  16-18  at  the  Deshler- 
Wallick,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Fred 
Howenstine,  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News,  is  in  charge. 

A  New  England  “town  meeting” 
is  scheduled  Nov.  17  and  18  at 
the  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston.  Clif¬ 
ford  A.  Shaw,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal-Bulletin,  is  in  charge. 

Arrangements  are  under  way 
for  a  Southern  meeting  in  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  with  John  E.  Jones, 
Asheville  Citizen-Times,  in  charge. 

Arrangements  are  also  under 
way  for  a  Western  meeting,  place 
and  date  still  to  be  decided. 

Arrangements  for  the  1953  na¬ 
tional  convention  May  3-6  are  be¬ 
ing  handled  by  a  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  three  Detroit  news¬ 
papers;  Jake  Albert,  Detroit 
News:  A1  Munroe,  Detroit  Times, 
and  Lyndon  West,  Detroit  Free 
Press.  The  convention  program 
will  be  handled  by  Otto  Silha, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 
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Morning  Carriers 
Introduced  on  TV 

Cincinnati — Except  when  they 
call  at  homes  to  collect,  morning 
newspaper  carriers  are  seldom 
seen  by  subscribers. 

Charles  W.  Staab,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  circulation  manager, 
wants  the  public  to  get  better 
acquainted  with  200  carriers  and 
therefore  is  putting  them  on  tele¬ 
vision.  The  interview  series  ap¬ 
pears  daily,  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day,  on  the  Enquirer  News  Re¬ 
port  over  WLW-TV  at  1:25  p.m. 

Court  Holds 
'City  Slicker' 

Is  Libelous 

Beverly,  Mass.  —  A  superior 
court  judge  has  awarded  a  verdict 
of  $500  each  against  the  Beverly 
Evening  Times  and  a  Beverly  al¬ 
derman  for  alleged  libel  and 
slander.  The  Salem  (Mass.) 
Evening  News,  also  subject  of 
action  in  the  same  case,  settled 
through  its  insurance  (Lloyd’s)  for 
$1,000  rather  than  go  to  trial. 

Because  the  city  solicitor  was 
sick,  the  city  of  Beverly  hired  a 
Boston  lawyer  to  represent  it  in  a 
case  seeking  the  dismissal  of  a 
police  captain.  The  lawyer  sub¬ 
mitted  a  bill  for  $6,500.  Legal 
opinion  here  held  the  bill  was  ex¬ 
cessive. 

In  an  open  meeting  of  the  Be¬ 
verly  aldermen,  one  of  the  objec¬ 
ting  members  asked:  “Does  this 
city  slicker  think  he  is  dealing 
with  a  bunch  of  rubes  down 
here?”  The  lawyer  considered  the 
term  “city  slicker”  libelous.  He 
sued  the  two  newspapers  which 
published  the  remark  for  libel  and 
sued  the  alderman  for  slander. 

The  defense  maintained  that  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  lawyer  hired  by  the 
city  was  an  interim  member  of 
the  city  government,  any  com¬ 
ment  or  criticism  concerning  his 
acts  was  privileged.  However,  the 
judge  found  that  the  lawyer’s  bill 
was  not  formally  under  discussion 
at  the  time  and  that  the  statement 
“city  slicker”  was  not  made  under 
proper  circumstances,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  was  not  privileged. 

“The  issue  hinges  entirely  on 
the  finding  that  the  lawyer’s  bill 
against  the  city  was  not  a  subject 
before  the  aldermen’s  meeting 
(although  the  board  was  in  ses¬ 
sion)  and,  therefore,  there  is 
created  for  newspapers  the  fine 
point  as  to  where  and  when  ‘priv¬ 
ilege’  begins  or  ends,  in  report¬ 
ing  local  government  meetings.” 
stated  the  Massachusetts  Newspa¬ 
per  Information  Service  in  a  bul¬ 
letin. 

The  newspaper’s  defense  already 
has  cost  the  newspaper  more  than 
the  verdict.  The  Information  Serv¬ 
ice  stated  it  may  help  bear  the 
expense  of  an  appeal,  if  one  is 
made. 


Lorain  Ruling 
Not  Applicable 
In  Theater  Case 

Urbana,  Ohio — Common  Pleas 
Judge  David  S.  Porter  has  ruled 
that  the  Lorain  Journal  decision 
does  not  compel  the  Urbana  Daily 
Citizen  to  accept  the  advertising 
of  a  drive-in  theater.  | 

Several  months  ago.  Judge  Por¬ 
ter  sustained  the  Gaumer  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  in  its  refusal  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  Sky  High  Theater,  Inc., 
on  the  ground  that  a  newspaper 
is  not  “clothed  with  a  public  in¬ 
terest.”  The  plaintiff  then  called 
the  court’s  attention  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruling  in  the  Lorain 
case  and  argued  that  it  applied. 

Upon  re-examination  of  the 
matter  and  study  of  the  briefs. 
Judge  Porter  said  he  found  the 
Lorain  case  distinguished  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  newspaper 
“throwing  its  weight  around”  to 
kill  off  competition  (a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  ) . 

In  the  case  of  the  Urbana  Citi¬ 
zen,  he  said,  other  theaters  located 
in  the  county  were  preferred  to 
the  drive-in  theater. 

“It  is  reasonable  to  presume," 
the  court  stated,  “that  these  ‘other 
theaters’  are  the  paper’s  ‘bread 
and  butter.’  That  being  the  case 
there  is  an  element  of  self-pre¬ 
servation  in  the  defendant’s  deci¬ 
sion  because  if  it  does  not  look 
after  those  people  whom  they 
serve  primarily  it  stands  to  reason 
that  they  might  switch  to  some 
other  advertising  medium  which 
will  prefer  them.” 

The  Urbana  case,  he  held,  lacks 
the  deliberate  attempt  to  gain  a 
monopoly  “which  impelled  the 
government  to  crack  down  on  the 
Lorain  Journal.” 

Nor  is  the  plaintiff  entitled  to 
injunctive  relief,  the  court  added, 
where  there  is  no  purposeful  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  restraint  to  destroy 
him  or  his  property. 

B 

Illinois  AP  Editors 
Meeting  Announced 

Chicago  —  Annual  meeting  of 
the  Illinois  Associated  Press  Tele¬ 
graph  Editors  Association  will  be 
held  here  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Sept.  13-14. 

Chairman  Harold  Holmes, 
Champaign  News  -  Gazette,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Illinois  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  Committee  will  meet  in 
conjunction  with  the  telegraph  ed¬ 
itors.  The  committee  will  discuss 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  new  TTS  circuit. 

“We  believe  there  is  bound  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  of  TTS,”  said  Alvin  Or¬ 
ton,  chief  of  the  AP  Chicago  bu¬ 
reau.  “That’s  the  reason  we  have 
set  up  two  meetings,  one  on  Sat¬ 
urday  and  one  on  Sunday.  We 
thought  we  could  wrestle  with  the 
TTS  problems  Saturday  and  then 
devote  Sunday  to  other  subjects.” 
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adds  material  suggested  by 

AAAA,  NAEA,  NNPA,  AANR 

and  Bureau  of  Advertising 


New  1953  Market  Guide  offers  more  to 
users  . . .  more  to  advertisers.  Addition¬ 
al  data  replaces  old  Standard  Market 
Data  Forms  previously  furnished  by 
newspapers. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  cooperating  100%  with 
your  newspaper  organizations — NAEA,  ANPA 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  NNPA,  AANR  and 
also  the  AAAA — ^will  publish  the  finest  news¬ 
paper-market  reference  book  ever  compiled. 
The  new  1953  Market  Guide  will  contain  ma¬ 
terial  formerly  listed  in  the  Standard  Data 


folders  supplied  by  individual  newspapers. 

Now,  in  one,  complete  reference  book,  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  will  have  at  their  fin¬ 
gertips  more  marketing  information  from  more 
newspapers  than  ever  before  available  from 
any  single  source. 

Don't  miss  this  excellent  opportunity  to  be 
your  own  space  salesman — to  give  advertisers 
and  agencies  the  important  information  about 
your  newspaper  and  the  market  it  serves. 
Remember — ^the  Market  Guide  is  used  by 
advertising  executives  every  business  day. 
Reserve  your  space  today! 


Rates — page,  $395.00;  half-page,  $225.00;  one-third  page,  $167.00; 
quarter-page,  $125.00;  eighth-page,  $85.00. 

Publication  date — November. 

Copy  deadline — October  1st. 

E  &  p  Market  Guide 
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Stone  to  Tokyo 
For  Hondlemcm 
In  INS  Shifts 


Appointment  of  Marvin  Stone 
as  Far  Eastern  Director  of  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Tokyo  was  announced 
this  week  by  Seymour  Berkson, 
INS  general  manager. 

Mr.  Stone,  until  recently  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  INS  London  bureau, 
succeeds  Howard  Handleman,  who 
is  returning  to  the  United  States 
for  new  executive  duties  as  INS 
bureau  manager  in  San  Francisco 
— which  is  not  only  the  key  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  INS  West  Coast  network 
but  also  headquarters  for  all  in¬ 
coming  and  outgoing  news  related 
to  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Handleman  will  function 
under  the  direction  of  John  D. 
Hanley,  managing  editor  of  the 
INS  Pacific  Coast  Division.  He 
will  have  charge  of  the  bureau’s 
news  operations. 

Mr.  Handleman,  who  has  been 
INS  Far  Eastern  Director  since 
1945,  is  a  native  Californian.  He 
joined  INS  in  1935,  worked  in 
several  domestic  bureaus  before 
going  overseas  as  a  war  reporter. 

Mr.  Stone,  a  native  of  Vermont, 
joined  INS  in  1949  in  New  York 
as  a  member  of  the  rewrite  staff 
in  the  cable  department.  He  went 
to  Europe  in  1950  as  chief  of  the 
INS  Vienna  bureau  and  subse¬ 
quently  worked  in  the  Paris  and 
London  bureaus. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Stone  served  in  the  Philippines 
and  China  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy  amphibious  forces  and 
participated  in  the  Okinawa  cam¬ 
paign.  Before  joining  INS,  he  was 
a  reporter  on  the  Huntington  (W. 
Va.)  Herald  Dispatch. 

■ 

Publisher  Improves 

John  H.  Perry,  board  chairman 
of  the  Western  Newspaper  Union 
and  publisher  of  several  Florida 
newspapers,  is  improving  in  the 
American  Hospital,  Paris,  from 
the  effects  of  a  fall  on  the  liner 
United  States  in  which  he  frac¬ 
tured  his  hip. 


Slone  Handleman 


Seattle  Scale 
And  Security 
In  Tacoma  Pact 

Tacoma,  Wash. — Mutual  agree¬ 
ment  on  security  provisions,  as¬ 
surance  of  future  attainment  of 
the  Seattle  scale  and  jurisdiction 
over  two  disputed  departments 
brought  peace  in  the  Tacoma 
News-Tribune  guild  strike. 

Elbert  H.  Baker,  circulation 
manager  and  vicepresident  of 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  said  the 
solution  was  worked  out  by  the 
establishment  of  security  pro¬ 
visions  satisfactory  to  both  sides. 

Howard  Clifford,  Tacoma  guild 
chairman,  reported  “a  better  con¬ 
tract  than  before.”  Sliding  scale 
increases  over  a  year  will  pro¬ 
vide  total  increases  of  $7  to 
$10.50  weekly  and  give  Tacoma 
the  Seattle  guild  scale,  “our  goal 
for  17  or  18  years,”  he  said. 

Jurisdiction  over  the  disputed 
inside  circulation  and  display  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  was  provid¬ 
ed,  a  concession  which  Publisher 
Frank  S.  Baker  previously  labelled 
“terribly  important.” 

Disappointment  over  union  se¬ 
curity  provisions  was  expressed  by 
John  Shanky,  ANG  representative 
for  the  Northwest.  He  termed 
some  security  conditions  unaccep¬ 
table  to  the  international. 

Mr.  Shanky  expressed  partic¬ 
ular  concern  over  an  existing  five- 
day  “escape  clause,”  said  the  local 
is  now  at  work  under  conditions 
unacceptable  to  the  ANG  or  to 
the  Seattle  unit,  and  claimed  the 
guild  had  jurisdiction  over  four 
departments. 
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with  home  delivery  subscription. 

A  year  later  the  newspaper  ex¬ 
tended  its  enterprise  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  more  efficient  transmission 
of  news.  With  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  New  York  Times  and 
a  number  of  other  newspapers,  it 
formed  Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  on 
July  5,  1929. 

In  the  ihterest  of  more  efficient 
transportation  of  puipwood  and 
supplies  needed  in  its  paper-mak¬ 
ing  operation,  the  Ontario  Paper 
Company  helped  form  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  Transportation  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  incorporated  Dec.  21, 
1929.  After  the  formation  of  the 
Quebec  North  Shore  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  in  1938,  the  Ontario  Paper 
Company’s  interest  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  firm  was  transferred  to 
the  Quebec  North  Shore  Paper 
Company. 

The  newspaper’s  progress  in  the 
field  of  radio  was  signalized  Jan. 
6,  1932.  On  that  date  W-G-N, 
Inc.,  was  formed  to  take  charge  of 
the  broadcasting  activities  launched 
as  early  as  1921. 

Create  Mutual  Network 

In  1934,  W-G-N  joined  with  sta¬ 
tions  WOR,  New  York,  and 
WXYZ,  Detroit-Windsor,  and 
WLW,  Cincinnati,  to  form  what 
later  became  the  coast-to-coast 
Mutual  network. 

On  Dec.  8,  1944,  the  Tribune 
formed  Wisconsin  Radio,  Inc.,  to 
take  over  its  FM  operations.  In 
May,  1945,  the  name  was  changed 
to  Midwest  FM  Network,  Inc. 

Another  advance  was  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  on  June  30,  1945. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  the 
W-G-N,  Inc.,  family  is  television 
station  WGN-TV,  which  went  on 
the  air  April  5,  1948. 

On  April  16  of  the  same  year 
WPIX,  Inc.,  was  formed  in  New 
York  to  take  over  the  radio  and 
television  operations  of  the  New 
York  News. 

On  June  14,  1932,  the  Tribune 
joined  with  the  publishers  of  other 
leading  Sunday  newspapers  in  the 
formation  of  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Meanwhile,  the  increasing  popu¬ 
larity  of  comics  originated  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  led  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  on  March  27,  1933,  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate  and 
Press  Service,  Inc.  On  Oct.  2  of 
the  same  year,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate,  Inc. 

Three  years  later  such  out¬ 
standing  box  office  successes  as 
the  Golden  Gloves,  Music  Festi¬ 
val,  All-Star  Football  game  and 
other  events  sponsored  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  were  producing  such 
important  sums  for  charity  that  a 
separate  organization  was  formed 
March  19,  1936,  to  handle  the 
distribution.  Thus  was  created 
Chicago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc., 
which  through  1951  paid  out  more 


than  $3,800,000  to  charitable 
organizations. 

In  the  same  year,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  played  a  leadinj 
part  in  adding  a  new  branch  to  the 
Tribune.  On  Nov.  10,  1936,  with 
the  New  York  News  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  the  Tribune  was 
active  in  forming  Three  Markets 
Group,  Inc.,  organized  to  promote 
the  sale  of  advertising  in  the  roto- 
picture  sections  of  the  three  news¬ 
papers  on  a  combination  basis. 
Expand  Paper  Operations 
On  Feb.  19,  1937,  the  Baie  Co- 
meau  Company  was  incorporated 
to  take  charge  of  housing  and 
otherwise  caring  for  the  needs  of 
the  army  of  workers  who  carved 
out  of  the  wilderness  an  entire 
new  community  and  built  in  it  the 
Tribune’s  second  paper  mill. 

To  own  and  operate  the  mill, 
the  Quebec  North  Shore  Paper 
Company  was  incorporated  July  8, 
1938.  Today  this  mill  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  some  3,800  persons 
who  produce  more  than  153,000 
tons  of  newsprint  each  year. 

This  new  expansion  created  the 
need  for  additional  facilities  to 
transport  the  finished  paper  from 
Baie  Comeau  to  the  warehouses  of 
the  New  York  News  in  New  York. 
To  provide  these  facilities  an 
American  transportation  company 
was  formed  Dec.  20,  1941.  Orip- 
nally  called  the  Michigan  Atlantic 
Corporation,  the  name  was  changed 
to  the  Illinois  Atlantic  corporation 
on  April  7,  1942.  Marlhill  Mines 
Ltd.  was  incorporated  Jan.  IJ, 
1942  to  provide  calcium  carbon¬ 
ate,  a  chemical  used  as  a  filler  in 
paper  manufacture. 

Begin  McCormick  Dam 
The  year  1949  saw  important 
progress  made  on  two  different 
fronts.  The  first  was  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Manicouagan  Power 
company  on  Jan.  27.  To  insure  a 
power  reserve  to  meet  the  increas¬ 
ing  demands  of  the  Baie  Comeau 
mill,  and  community,  this  new 
company  launched  a  $15,000,000 
hydro-electric  project.  First  step 
in  this  project  is  the  building  of 
the  McCormick  Dam,  a  gigantic 
engineering  feat  which  is  expected 
to  be  completed  in  1953. 

The  second  new  branch  to 
sprout  in  1949  was  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times-Herald,  acquired  by 
purchase  and  incorporated  Aug.  8 
of  that  year. 

The  latest  branch  on  the  Trib¬ 
une  tree  is  a  development  result¬ 
ing  from  editorial  department  en¬ 
terprise.  On  Feb.  23,  1952,  the 
Chicago  Relay  Service  association 
was  formed  to  take  charge  of  the 
ingenious  two-way  radio  com¬ 
munications  system  by  which  the 
news  department  maintains  con¬ 
tact  with  photographers  and  re¬ 
porters. 

■ 

For  Engineers 

Chicago — A  20-page  Engineer¬ 
ing  section  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
on  Aug.  12  spotlighted  the  Con¬ 
vocation  of  Engineers  which  will 
take  place  Sept.  3  to  13. 
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though  each  picture  were  to  be  the 
Photography  IQ  one  chosen. 

‘  ^  63)  The  pictures  required  for  a 

continued  from  page  38  complete  story  may  best  be  de- 
—  scrit^d  as:  1)  a  key  picture,  con- 

•Jie  professional  thinks  how  the  tinuity  and  climax;  2)  enough  pic- 
subject  will  look;  3 )  the  amateur  tures  to  blanket  the  situation; 


Part  of  Lait  Book 
Suit  Is  Dismissed 


54  models,  salesmen  and  sales¬ 
women  to  file  an  amended  com¬ 
plaint.  Each  had  sought  $100,000 


A  motion  by  Jack  Lait  and  Lee  damages  from  the  authors. 


(Joes  not  have  -inough  equipment.  3)  pictures  shov 

50)  In  a  multiple  lighting  set-  action  involved, 

up.  the  light  at  the  camera  is  54)  Subject 
usually  called:  1)  key  light;  2)  itself  best  to  pit 
611-in  light;  3)  back  light.  spot  news;  2)  f 

51)  In  choosing  the  camera  55)  jn  devek 
ingle,  the  photographer  should  ture  stories  th 
have  chiefly  in  mind:  1)  telling  thing  is:  1)1 


scrit^d  as:  1)  a  key  picture,  con-  Mortimer,  co-author  of  “U.S.A. 
tinuity  and  climax;  2)  enough  pic-  Confidential,”  to  dismiss  a  libel 
tures  to  blanket  the  situation;  action  brought  against  them  by  54 
3)  pictures  showing  all  people  and  employes  of  the  Neiman-Marcus 


Judge  Murphy  announced  that 
after  entering  the  case  he  had  be¬ 
come  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
book  has  “several  statements 


64)  Subject  matter  that  lends  granted  this  week  by  Federal  Judge 
itself  best  to  picture  stories  is;  1)  Thomas  Murphy. 


Department  store  of  Dallas  was  mentioning  me  by  name.’ 
granted  this  week  by  Federal  Judge  “I  do  not  consider  these  state- 
Thomas  Murphy.  ments,  whether  laudatory  or  other- 

judge  Murphy  denied  a  motion  wise,  as  providing  me  with  ‘sub¬ 


spot  news-  2)  features-  t)  sports  Judge  Murphy  denied  a  motion  wise,  as  providing  me  wiin  suo- 
65)  In  developing  ideas  for  pic- 

ture  stories  the  most  important  Pl^'ntiffs  had  ‘improper 


1)  to  study  what  the 


charged  that  “defamatory  refer-  termination  of  these  motions,”  he 
ences”  were  made  in  the  book  to  said.  “However,  I  have  notified 


distance:  1)  the  photographer  3)  to  study  what  other  newspapers  me  cump.a.m 

should  always  get  as  close  as  pos-  are  doing.  mernbersh.p  m 

sible;  2)  the  chief  consideration  The  average  score  on  the  open-  1  i  ^  groupsofthemdivid- 
^ fill  average  score  on  me  oi^n  ual  plaintiffs  named  at  the  time  the 

» to  make  the  image  fill  the  nega-  mg  test  was  45.8,  says  Mr.  cause  of  action  is  alleoeH  to  have 

live:  3)  perspective  must  be  taken  Mason  and  on  the  closine  test  •  i.  , 1°  have 

'  Vuraiion  Vo  ^  ’  if  r  ciosing  icsi  arisen.  It  also  fails  to  disclose  the 

into  consideration.  48.4.  Fifteen  persons  averaged  numerical  size  of  these  croiins  at 


fails  to  indicate  membership  in  other  judge,  dispose  of  these 
the  libelled  groups  of  the  individ-  motions.”  a 


53)  Considering  the  relation  of  4.9  points  better  on  the  closing  ^ych  time  ” 


cause  of  action  is  alleged  to  have 
arisen.  It  also  fails  to  disclose  the 
numerical  size  of  these  groups  at 


lifting  to  composition:  1)  chang-  one;  eight  lost  an  average  of  2.9, 
ing  the  lighting  can  change  the  and  three  cameramen  scored  the 
composition;  2)  lighting  has  noth-  same  on  both  tests.  Twenty-eight 
ing  to  do  with  composition;  3)  photographers  took  both  tests, 
large,  uniformly  lighted  arps  are  “The  five  highest  ranking  per- 
essential  to  good  composition.  sons  in  the  opening  examination,” 

54)  The  focal  length  of  the  lens  Mr.  Mason  reports,  “got  lower 
affects  composition:  1)  in  noway  grades  in  the  closing  test  than 
at  all;  2)  by  affecting  relative  they  made  on  the  opening  test, 
sizes  of  near  and  far  objects;  3)  This  can  be  taken  as  an  indication 
by  altering  the  circle  of  confusion,  of  the  debatability  of  the  ques- 

55)  A  short-focus  lens:  1)  t’ons-  although  not  all  the  ques- 
distorts  the  image  unless  used  close  tions  missed  by  these  persons 


The  way  was  left  open  for  the 


Directs  WISN  News 

Milwaukee — blames  E.  McGov¬ 
ern,  formerly  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
has  been  appointed  news  and 
special  events  director  of  WISN. 


by  altering  the  circle  of  confusion. 

55)  A  short-focus  lens:  1) 
distorts  the  image  unless  used  close 


up;  2)  often  makes  the  image  were  debatable.” 

Ktm  distorted  when  it  is  used  The  Answers 

^  True  &  False  Multiple  Choice 

narrow-angle  lens.  j  j  36  3 

56)  When  the  photographer  2.  F  37.  1 

goes  out  on  an  assignment,  he  has  3.  t  38.  3 

the  best  chance  for  a  good  pic-  4.  t  39.  2 

ture:  1)  if  he  knows  all  about  the  5.  t  40.  3 

story;  2)  if  he  knows  exactly  what  5.  p  41.1 

the  editor  expects;  3 )  if  he  has  a  7’  p  42.  1 

new  pose-lighting  combination  he  g.  t  43.  2 

has  perfected.  9.  t  44.  1 

57)  The  best  time  to  try  a  new  10.  T  45.  2 

idea  as  to  pose,  lighting  or  picture-  1 1.  F  46.  3 

story  angle  is:  1)  on  some  routine  12.  T  47.  1 

story  as  soon  as  possible;  2)  on  13.  F  48.  3 

your  next  big  story;  3)  in  private  14.  T  49.  2 

experiment  right  away.  15.  T  50.  2 

58)  For  landscapes  the  better  ^  ^ 

camera  would  be;  1)  miniature  ^  y--  ’ 

(35mm.);  2)  2>/4  x  214;  3)  8  x  ^  53.  1 

10  view  camera.  ^  54.  2 

59)  For  assignments  calling  for  ^  55.  2 

candid-camera  shots  in  daylight,  ^  56.  1 

the  best  camera  would  be:  1)  c  <0  \ 

miniature  (35mm.);  2)  214  x  214;  t]-  ^  58.  3 

5)  8  X  10  view  camera.  ^  59.  1 

00)  For  an  extended  trip  on  “5.  F  60.  2 

feature-story  assignments,  the  pre-  ^  ^ 

ferred  camera  would  be:  1)  min-  J  , 

mture  (35mm.)-,  2)  2'/4  x  214;  3)  28.  T  63.  1 

*  X  10  view  camera.  J  “ 

01)  In  shooting  for  a  one-pic-  50.  F  65.  1 

ture  story,  the  photographer:  1)  t 

shoots  as  many  as  possible  and  lets  52.  T 
the  editor  choose;  2)  shoots  from  53.  T 

u  plan  to  cover  as  many  angles  as  54.  T 

Ppssible;  3)  shoots  as  though  each  55.  F 

picture  were  to  be  the  one  chosen.  _  ,  „  " 

.02)  In  shooting  for  a  multiple-  Flash  Facts 
picture  story,  the  photographer:  Photographers  covering  the  re- 

1)  shoots  as  many  as  possible  and  cent  conventions  used  enough 
lets  the  editor  choose;  2)  shoots  flashbulbs  to  light  up  a  square  mile 

from  a  plan  to  cover  as  many  ...  if  all  bulbs  were  fired  simul- 

angles  as  possible;  3)  shoots  as  taneously,  of  course. 
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Hobbies  new  hubbies 
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red  night 
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had  liver  together 
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pine  in  my  hair 
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flew  in  a  range 
rankling  Republican 
bare  appearances 
rage  expert 
reasonable  rats 
deceived 
decent;  decently 

covered  enough  to  have  visitors 
good  referee  essential 
j'ou’ll  never  reget  it 
low  runt  housing 
repent  vows 


Sacred 

Salt 

Salvos 

Sash 

Scrap 

Scared 

t^arred 

Scored 

Seated 

Seats 

Securities 

!v‘lf-conscious 

Seminarj- 

Served 

Shock 

Shoes 

Short 

Shortages 

Shots 

Show 

Shut 

Sicker 

Sights 

Significant 

Signing 

Sing 

Singers 

Singing 

Sinking 

Sisters 

Six 

Skirt 

Slap 

Slaughter 

Sleep 

Sleet 

Snack 

Snootj' 

Snubs 

Soap 

Soda 

Soloist 

Son 

Song 

Sort 

Sows 

Speaker 

Split  , 

Spot  ] 


Spotters 

Squiring 

Staffed 

Stairs 

Star 

Straw 

Staj’ing 

Stint 

Stock 

Stole 

Storm 

Strain 

Succession 

Sun 

Swear 

Sweater 

Sweatshirt 

Swinging 

Switch 

Sjmphonj’ 


scared  concert 
put  salts  in  the  flour 
fired  sailors 
bride's  hash 
hunting  for  a  crap 
sacred 

battk'-scom/ 
snored  a  success 
heated  at  the  bar 
eats  free 

secretaries  stolen 
>us  >’Ac//-conscious 
I-  nion  Cemetery 
saved 

hock  resistant 
|)la\’  shes 

snort  business  session;  shirt  y 

discourage  shirtages 

fired  two  shoes;  exchanged  ikoiU 

sow  Went  on 

s^ut  down  the  mines 

slicker  than  though 

raise  its  sighs 

insignificant  occasion 

singing;  sighing 

thej-  will  sin;  single 

ojd  sinners;  singe 

sinning 

suffercil  a  singing  spell 
spinster  sinsters 
on  a  sfx-week  trip 
shirt 

gave  him  a  share 

increase<l  their  laughter 

seep  in  a  bed 

rain  and  sleep 

snake  bar 

snotty  one 

snugs 

wash  with  soup 

sofa  girl  wanted 

will  l)e  so-lost 

sin  was  born 

give  us  a  son,  Margaret 

sore  of  settlement 

sons  farrowed 

squeaker 

spit 

honej'moon  at  an  undisclosed 
sport 
spatters 
squirming 

adequately  stuffed  , 

fell  down  the  stars  I 

wore  the  start  of  a  Garter  I 

stray  hat  I 

straying  at  a  hotel  f 

stink  on  the  stage 
sock  on  the  shelves 
mink  stolen 
story 

trained  a  muscle 
never  met  in  success 
some 

solemnlj-  sweat 
letter  on  her  sealer 
battered  sweetheart 
swigging  the  Mtle 
threw  the  witch 
sympathy 


tanked  captain 
touch  j’ou  dancing 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Pioofieader's  Nightmare 

(Continued  from  page  56) 

Trying 

Tumor 

j  Three 

tree  nioiiis 

riialloyerl 

rneeasiiigly 

i  Tickled 

.sin*  was  pickled 

Underskirt 

grea.s<‘  noYv  twin.f 

Unfurni.sh«'<l 

Titled 

tilted 

Uniformed 

j  Touch 

thrill  at  each  other's  ouch 

Universal 

i  Tow 

Iwo-hearled 

Upper 

Toys 

damaged  fxiyn 

U.  S. 

.  Trailer 

traitor 

!  Train 

rain 

Training 

basic  trouncing 

,  Treason 

charged  with  reason 

\  ictuals 

Trea.sure.s 

examining  his  trousers 

4  irgima 

Treat 

cheat 

Tremulous 

tremendous  swe«“t  mouth 

Vise 

Tripperl 

stripped  and  fell 

4'oice 

Trunks 

several  drunks;  drunk  wire 

\  OYVS 

(riling  on 

rfinoval  of  a  rumor 


V 

uniilloirril  tdiss 
linn  crc.f.va  rily  1  a  1  m  )re<  I 
undershirt 
(unfurnished 
uninformed 
unirersity  plajiuo 
supper  teeth 
I's  is  fed  up 


eooked  their  riials 
“Carry  Me  Baek  to  Old  I'ir- 
ginity" 

riee 

professor  of  riee 
ex<-lian>;ed  we«ldinK  rote;  icoirs 


Walkie 

Washahh' 

War 

Waves 

We<l 

We<lding 

Week 

Week-end 

Wept 

Wliole 

Mdio’s 

Widely 

Winch 

Wi«low 

Window 

Wishes 

Wortliily 


Yards 

Yelps 


W 

irarlike  talkie 

moshulde  hras 

lens  investigation  l>ody 

wind  and  wires;  supersonic  trires 

wet 

wetting;  bedding 

weep  of  rain;  coach  of  the  weak 

weed-e\v\ 

wet  for  joy 

whale 

ho' s  ho  in  Texas 
wildly  known 
;i4-hour  wench  service 
40-year-ol<l  window 
threi'-foot-inV/ojc 
l)est  dishes  ' 
lerothily 


•Iragged  30  years 
emitting  whelps 


Educators  Give 
Annual  J-Award 
To  N.  Y.  Times 

For  distinguished  services  to 
the  global  reading  public  as  well 
as  American  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism,  the  New  York  Times  will  be 
awarded  on  Aug.  26  the  seventh 
annual  citation  of  the  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators  at  its  national  con¬ 
ference  at  Columbia  University, 
In  connection  with  the  convention 
of  the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  will  receive  an  illu¬ 
minated  scroll  from  the  society 
and  will  speak  on  “Problems  and 
Responsibilities  of  American  Jour¬ 
nalism  in  Times  of  Crisis”  to  the 
journalism  educators  of  the  United 
States. 

A.  L.  Higginbotham,  president 
of  ASJSA  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  journalism  of  the 
University  of  Nevada,  will  explain 
the  annual  award  and  present  the 
scroll  to  Mr.  Sulzberger.  The  soci¬ 
ety’s  citation  for  1952  reads  thus: 

“In  recognition  of  its  superlative 
achievement  as  an  authentic,  con¬ 
scientious,  and  consistent  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  American  concept 
of  government  in  a  free  society  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  in 
appreciation  of  its  basic  social 
philosophy  and  technical  practices 
by  which  journalism  education  in 
America  has  been  able  to  appraise 
Its  own  excellence,  the  New  York 
Times  is  awarded  this  citation  of 
merit  by  the  American  Society  of 
Journalism  Schcxsl  Administra¬ 
tors.” 

To  choose  the  winner  out  of  24 
ooininations,  two  national  polls 
were  conducted  for  the  society  by 
lb  Committee  on  Awards  of  which 
Director  P.  I.  Reed  of  the  West 
Virginia  School  of  Journalism  is 
chairman. 

Previous  ASJSA  award  winners 
jy®  .Jho  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  Pub¬ 


lishers’  Auxiliary,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
and  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Approximately  300  representa¬ 
tives  from  95  schools  are  expected 
to  attend  the  five-day  roundtable 
conference  during  which  speakers 
from  newspapers,  advertising  firms 
and  broadcasting  stations  will 
examine  trends  in  American  jour¬ 
nalism. 

■ 

Garretson  Column 
Moves  to  Times-Star 

Cincinnati — A  f  t  e  r  18  years 
with  the  Enquirer,  Joseph  Garret- 
son  will  take  his  column  to  the 
Times-Star  early  in  September.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Jack  Ramey, 
who  understudied  during  Mr.  Gar- 
retson’s  recent  illness. 

The  new  Times-Star  columnist 
is  the  son  of  its  former  managing 
editor,  Joseph  Garretson,  Sr.,  who 
died  in  1931.  For  the  last  13 
years,  excepting  three  years  in 
Army  and  Air  Force  service,  he 
has  been  a  WSAI  radio  commen¬ 
tator  and  will  continue  with  that 
station  while  on  the  Times-Star. 

Mr.  Ramey,  born  in  Iowa,  was  a 
reporter  and  editor  there  before 
coming  to  the  Enquirer  copy  desk. 
He  has  also  done  feature  assign¬ 
ments  and  been  Sunday  Editor. 

■ 

Tulsa  Daily  Sends 
450  Tots  to  Comp 

Tulsa,  Okla. — Four  hundred 
and  fifty  underprivileged  children 
are  attending  week-long  summer 
camps  this  month  as  the  result  of 
the  Tulsa  Tribune's  17th  Send-A- 
Kid-To-Camp  drive. 

The  newspaper  asked  its  readers 
to  subscribe  $7,875  to  pay  ex¬ 
penses  of  450  children.  On  the 
final  day  of  the  two-week  drive, 
the  fund  passed  the  quota  and 
before  the  flow  of  money  could 
be  shut  off  the  fund  totaled 
$8,848.54. 

Children  are  sent  to  camps  op¬ 
erated  by  the  YMCA  and  YWCA. 

Bob  Foresman,  special  writer, 
who  originated  the  fund  in  1936, 
handled  the  stories. 


Reading  Course 
Helps  Executives 
In  Taper  Work' 

Minneapolis — .A  five  - week 
reading  improvement  course  de¬ 
signed  to  lighten  the  overnight 
load  in  executive  briefcases  has 
proved  a  success  at  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  Star  and  Tribune. 

A  class  of  18,  including  two 
vicepresidents  and  several  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  bettered  its  average 
word-per-minute  rate  by  68  per 
cent  and  its  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  by  5.3  per  cent. 

Highest  individual  WPM  im¬ 
provement  was  from  243  to  741, 
or  205  per  cent. 

The  course,  in  five  two-hour 
sessions,  was  conducted  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  John  Cowles,  president 
of  the  Star  and  Tribune. 

The  plan  was  developed  and  co¬ 
ordinated  by  Otto  Silha,  promo¬ 
tion  and  personnel  director  of  the 
newspapers,  and  Ralph  Thornton, 
assistant  personnel  director.  The 
course  was  taught  by  Dr.  Donald 
Woods,  assistant  professor  of 
rhetoric,  Univ.  of  Minnesota. 

Basis  for  the  study  was  the 
Harvard  reading  films,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  movie  reading  selec¬ 
tions  shown  at  increasing  speeds, 
with  comprehension  tests  taken  at 
the  end  of  each  film.  Also  includ¬ 
ed  were  paced  reading  assignments 
based  on  material  from  the 
Readers  Digest.  Two  texts  were 
used:  Efficient  Reading,  by  Dr. 
James  Brown,  and  30  Days  to  a 
More  Powerful  Vocabulary,  by 
Wilfred  Funk  and  Norman  Lewis. 

In  the  paced  reading  assignment 
the  group  achieved  a  maximum 
rate  of  1,020  WPM  (250  WPM  is 
considered  normal).  This  figure, 
however,  was  not  used  in  com¬ 
puting  the  class  average. 

■  • 

116-Page  Edition 

Morehead  City,  N.  C.  —  The 
semi-weekly  Carteret  County 
News-Times  published  a  1 16-page 
Port-Progress  edition  Aug.  12. 
Advertising  content  was  15,964 
inches,  placed  by  334  advertisers. 


Watson  Quits  PR  Post 
To  Become  Copyreader 

Harry  S.  Watson,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  and  head  of  the 
journalism  department  at  Bradley 
University,  Peoria,  Ill.,  resigned 
Aug.  15  to  become  a  copyreader 
on  the  telegraph  desk  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

Mr.  Watson  had  been  at  Bradley 
three  years,  prior  to  which  he 
taught  journalism  in  South  Da¬ 
kota  and  Colorado. 

A  graduate  of  Colorado  Col¬ 
lege,  he  spent  three  years  on  the 
Army  newspaper  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  North  Africa  and  Europe.  Fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  II,  Mr.  Watson 
received  his  master’s  degree  in 
journalism  from  Northwestern. 


Newipapers 
Public  Relations  or 


Institutional  Advertising 
Newspaper  Equipment 
and  Supplies 
Syndicates  and  Services 
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Representatives 
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is  far  too  significant,  of  too  great 
'Round  Their  Beats  a  scope  for  his  limited  touch. 

continued  from  page  12  ♦  •  ♦ 

No.  9 — The  Leave  ’Em  Flow 
it  past  the  city  editor  and  copy  Approach — “A  babe  in  arms,  a 
desk.  Once  that  has  been  achieved  grandmother  on  her  first  plane 


any  hearing  of  the  report  whici 
TllQy'lQ  2  of  CL  Kind’  **  ®  headnote  oftbt 

Editor  and  Carrier  The  court  said  it  couw  » 

Greensboro,  N.  C.  —  Ralph  adopt  the  construction  placed  upor; 
McGill,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  these  words  by  the  defendanis: 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  was  on  his  that  non-public  judicial  proceed 


--  - - - - - —  r  f  U*  \^«*/  wa.>  v/ii  jiio  , - 

—and  It  is  an  achievement— you  trip,  a  father  bearing  toys  for  his  Washington  last  week  ings  are  privileged.  The  word 

have  onlv  to  lean  back  and  act  youngsters,  a  soldier  back  from  _  .  .  “nnVilic  ”  in  the  court’s  view 


have  only  to  lean  back  and  act  youngsters,  a  soldier  back  from 

modest  as  the  congratulations  roll  Korea — these  were  among  the  13  ....  _  _  _ 

in  from  every  corner  except  pos-  victims  of  a  crph  last  night  etc.”  He  ^heard'^a*  report'^th'at  M*^Air  “iegislative.”  A  contrary  construe- 
sibly  that  occupied  by  the  poetic-  (Note:  A  shrewd  feature  man  exploded  near  the  tion  would  do  violence  to  the  pub- 

ally-inclined  feature  writer,  caught  may  be  able  to  cull  a  few  other  jje  policy  behind  the  statute,  tht 

once  again  with  his  pentameter  tear-jerking  items  from  the  scene,  immediately  called  the  tip  court  concluded,  and  would  mi 


when  his  plane  stopped  at  the  “public,”  in  the  court’s  view,  rt- 
Greensboro-High  Point  Airport,  fers  to  the  words  “judicial”  ad 
He  heard  a  report  that  an  Air  “legislative.”  A  contrary  construe- 
Force  plane  had  exploded  near  the  tion  would  do  violence  to  the  pub- 
city.  lie  policy  behind  the  statute,  tht 


♦  ♦  *  his  efforts  in  a  subordinate  posi- 

No.  6— The  I  Got  That  Old  Pfrhaps  on  the  obit  page— 

Feeling  Approach— ‘’Thirteen  per-  his  choice  to  a  smatter- 

sons  died  in  the  crash  of  a  Harper  'PS  of  maudlin  itenis  unworthy  of 
C-83  last  night  near  the  airport  ‘he  talents  of  a  good  newsman.) 
but  a  last  minute  vision  of  the  *  ♦  ♦ 

^aget^  saved  Henry  Scottlesly,  of  This  list,  of  course,  mav  be 


t  .  .  1  •  i_  *  _  1  ^1  _  iiiiiiicuiaivi y  - - y -  - — I 

but  this  approach  not  only  places  Creerwfcoro  fy  other  statutes  wehereby  tht 


Daily  News,  then  continued  on  his  Legislature  has  directed  presena- 
way.  tion  of  secrecy  in  respect  of  kc- 

*  ♦  ♦  ords  of  a  number  of  judicial  pro- 

Miami,  Fla. — Henry  Middleton,  ceedings. 

13,  Miami  Daily  News  carrier,  was  (Governor  Dewey  vetoed  a  hill 


,  a  s^uu  i.cwM.iau.,  (Govemor  Dewey  vetoed  a  bill 

*  *  *  fishing  when  he  became  suspicious  passed  by  the  last  session  of  tht 

This  list,  of  course,  may  be  of  the  actions  of  some  men  on  a  Legislature  which  vvould  have  rt- 


Pine  Peak,  who  got  off  the  plane  adapted  to  any  individual  situation  bridge, 
just  before  it  left  Scranton.”  -  •  •  “ — 


jusi  Dciore  11  leii  ocranton.  ■  or  altered  to  meet  the  peculiar  Henry  left  his  pole  on  the  bank,  me  privilege  luie.  m  uic  pn 

(Note:  Invariably,  in  a  story  threat  posed  by  any  feature  man.  hurried  to  the  nearest  phone,  and  vious  session  m  unsuccessful  »i- 

of  plane,  ship  or  train  disasters.  It  is  not  a  complete  list,  naturally,  called  the  News’  City  Desk  to  tempt  was  made  to  amend  tht 

feature  writers  dig  up  someone.  Any  good  feature  writer  could  inform  them  that  an  electro-mag-  rn>e  tor  a  suDstantiaiiy  tair  aid 

usually  a  housewife  or  book  sales-  dream  up  at  least  a  dozen  more  net  was  being  used  to  drag  the  true  report.) 


moved  the  word 
the  privilege  rule. 


public”  froffi 
In  the  prt 


usually  a  housewife  or  book  sales-  dream  up  at  least  a  dozen  more 
man,  who  claims  he  was  struck  imaginative  approaches. 


“like  a  bolt  out  of  the  blue”  by 
a  vision,  a  queer  feeling  or  pre¬ 
monition  that  the  tragedy  was  due. 
By  injecting  this  mystic  element 
in  the  lead,  the  newsman  leaves 


Masquerade  EHective, 

He  Bares  Smuggling  Ring 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Gene  Fuson, 


stream.  The  News  checked  the  authority  for  its  ruling,  the 

story  through  the  police  and  sher-  Court  of  Appeals  cited  a  decisioi 
ifFs  offices,  and  turned  up  a  story  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
on  the  finding  of  new  evidence  in  Court  rendered  on  an  opinion  of 
a  front  page  murder  case.  Justice  Holmes,  in  an  actioc 


the  human  interest  artist  without  a  ®  reporter  early  this  investigation  reports  accompany 


ghost  of  a  chance.) 


year  exposed  the  ease  with  which  ing  them. 


Justice  Holmes,  in  an  actioc 
against  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

That  paper  had  published  the 


narcotics  can  be  obtained  in  Ti-  Case  histories  were  published  contents  of  a  petition  for  the  re- 


juana,  Mex.,  and  brought  across  showing  that  criminals  with  long  moval  from  the  bar  of  ari  attome; 
No.  7 — The  Hit  ’Em  Where  It  the  border  to  San  Diego,  has  done  records  were  repeatedly  placed  on  in  that  state.  The  petition  had 


Hurts  Approach — “Blood-curdling  it  again  in  a  new  series  of  articles 
screams  pierced  the  air  last  night  for  the  San  Diego  Union. 


three  miles  northeast  of  the  air- 


again  in  a  new  series  of  articles  “probation”  and  then  going  free  been  presented  to  the  clerk  of  the 
r  the  San  Diego  Union.  because  there  was  no  probation  court,  marked  by  him  “filed”  aid 

For  weeks  he  obliterated  his  service  available.  In  some  cases,  returned  to  the  petitioner.  The 


port  as  p  persons  were  trapped  own  identity  and  lived  with  Mexi-  the  series  disclosed,  criminals  on  Herald  maintained  that  the  pub- 

in  a  blazing  inferno  caused  by  the  can  “wetbacks”  and  with  smug-  probation  were  rearrested  on  other  lication  of  the  contents  of  this  pe- 

crash  of  a  C-83  plane,  many  of  glers.  He  posed  as  a  Czech  Com-  charges  only  to  be  freed  again.  tition  which  had  been  thus  “filed 

them  unable  to  escape  because  of  munist  who  had  reached  Tijuana  The  County  judge  and  the  vvith  the  clerk,  was  privileged. 

I -  All  -  L -  .  .  „  ...  .  Justice  Holmes  said: 

“It  is  desirable  that  the  trial  oi 


broken  bones.  All  were  burnt  to 
a  crisp.” 


munist  who  had  reached  Tijuana  The  County  judge  and  the 
by  way  of  South  America.  For  County  prosecutor  immediately 
$20  he  was  able  to  buy  fake  pledged  support  of  a  program  to 


(Note:  Few  things  will  drive  a  Mexican  papers  that  entitled  him  rectify  the  situation  and  the  State  causes  should  take  place  under  the 


feature  writer  to  the  peak  of  pur-  to  a  border  crossing  permit. 


announced  plans  to  bolster  the  public  eye,  not  because  the  contro 


pie  prose,  as  they  are  wont  to  So  effectively  did  he  conduct  one-man  staff  assigned  to  the  big 


describe  their  works,  more  quickly  his  masquerade  that  he  was  once  county. 


than  the  opportunity  to  delve  into  captured  by  the  U 


Hugh  Reed, 


signed  to  the  big  versies  of  one  citizen  with  an¬ 
other  are  of  public  concern,  bffi 
of  the  National  because  it  is  of  the  highest  mo- 


the  blood-and-gore  element  of  a  Patrol  and  “deported”  with  23  real  Probation  Association  in  Chicago,  ment  that  those  who  aatninisK. 

A  .au .  j  _i-* _ .a-  ^^iA  T  chmilH  nlu/^vc  act  UDOCr 


story.  A  dash  of  this  in  the  lead  aliens  to  Mexico. 


renders  such  a  move  out  of  the 
question,  of  course,  and  might 


Mr.  Fuson  obtained  information 
on  the  number  of  foreign  Com- 


^  brand  of  reader  munist  agents  who  have  been 

"  ,9’  other  course,  caught  attempting  to  enter  the 

ordinarily  would  turn  to  features.)  United  States,  and  the  number 
*  *  *  •  who  slipped  through.  He  uncover- 

No.  S-The  A  to  Z,  Including  f  what  he  described  as  the  “Cali- 
5  Ws  and  H  Approach— “An  ili-  Underground  Railway  m 


fated  Hamer  C  sr  hnnnH  fr^™  his  three-month  investigation  of  special  lerm  sirucK  oui  mis  ue- 
^5  v;.?’  the  miilti-millinn  dollar  alien  fense,  saying  in  a  memorandum: 


Scranton  to  Hillsvale,  crashed  muiti-miiiion  i 

early  last  night  three  miles  north-  s^i'^SSlmg  racket, 
east  of  the  airport  and,  after  o  . 

gounging  a  400-foot  swathe  of  Probation  oysietn 
debris  and  destruction  in  a  soy  Reform  Is  Started 
bean  field,  burst  into  flames  and  Louisville  Kv  _ 


said  “the  Louisville  Times  has  justice  should  always  act  unfc  I 
done  a  real  public  service  in  the  sense  of  public  responsibilit;  I 
awakening  the  community  to  this  and  that  every  citizen  should  b  i 
situation.”  able  to  satisfy  himself  with  p  f 

own  eyes  as  to  the  mode  in  whic!’. 
a  public  duty  is  performed. 

Mantal  Documents  “if  these  are  not  the  onl;  j 

continued  from  page  12  grounds  upon  which  fair  report! 

* -  of  judicial  proceedings  are  pri'-  I 

Special  Term  struck  out  this  de-  ileged,  all  will  agree  that  they  are  > 
fense,  saying  in  a  memorandum:  at  least  important  ones.  And  it 
“When  a  newspaper  publishes  is  clear  that  they  have  no  applica- 
matter  which  it  had  no  legitimate  tion  whatever  to  the  contents  of  a 
access  to  and  which  the  public  preliminary  written  statement  ot 
policy  of  the  state  declares  should  a  claim  or  charge, 
not  be  made  available  to  anyone  “These  do  not  constitute  a  prO" 


bean  field,  burst  into  flames  and  Louisville,  Ky.  —  A  sweeping  except  the  parties  and  their  repre-  ceeding  in  open  court.  Knowled^ 
burned,  killing  all  1 3  persons  reform  of  Kentucky’s  archaic  pro-  sentatives,  the  publication  is  not  of  them  throws  no  light  tipon  ® 

aboard,  including  a  crew  of  three,  bation  system  seems  underway  as  privileged  but  made  at  peril.”  administration  of  justice.  B®'- 

baseball  star  Joe  Osmulch  and  an  the  result  of  a  series  of  articles  The  Court  of  Appeals  found  the  form  and  contents  depend  whoH! 

infant.”  published  in  the  Louisville  Times,  defendants  “mistaken”  in  their  re-  on  the  will  of  the  private  indi- 


The  Court  of  Appeals  found  the 
defendants  “mistaken”  in  their  re- 


The  “Series,  written  by  Reporter  liance  on  the  fair  and  true  report  vidual  who  may  not  be  even  M 


baseball  star  Joe  Osmulch  and  an  the  result  of  a  series  of  articles  The  Court  of  Appeals  found  the  form  and  contents  depend  wholj! 
infant.”  published  in  the  Louisville  Times,  defendants  “mistaken”  in  their  re-  on  the  will  of  the  private  in»'  ^ 

(Note:  A  little  cumbersome.  The  “Series,  written  by  Reporter  liance  on  the  fair  and  true  report  vidual  who  may  not  be 

perhaps,  except  for  papers  hold-  Richard  Harwood,  disclosed  that  privilege  for  a  second  partial  de-  officer  of  the  court.  It  would  k 

ing  little  regard  for  brevity,  this  the  probation  system  as  operated  fense.  Section  337  states  that  “a  carrying  privilege  farther  than  «  , 

approach  is  ideal  in  that  it  not  in  Kentucky’s  largest  county — ^Jef-  civil  action  cannot  be  maintained  feel  prepared  to  carry  it,  to  W  , 

only  gives  the  reader  a  quick  ferson — was  practically  non-exist-  against  any  person,  firm  or  cor-  that  by  the  easy  means  of  entitlin?  1 

picture  of  the  disaster  but  also  ent.  The  articles  disclosed  that  poration,  for  the  publication  of  a  and  filing  it  in  a  cause,  a  sufficiei*  f 

tends  to  discourage  the  ordinary  many  of  the  200  cases  a  month  fair  and  true  report  of  any  ju-  foundation  may  be  laid  for  sM'  ^ 

feature  writer  by  its  all-inclusive-  coming  before  the  County’s  Judges  dicial,  legislative  or  other  public  tering  any  libel  broadcast  with  ^ 
ness  and  impression  that  the  event  had  no  pre-trial  or  pre-sentence  and  official  proceedings,  or  for  punity.”  ^ 
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Many  Dailies  Furnish 
Data  for  IVlarket  Guide 


FCC  Okays  Transfer 
Of  Racine  Station 

Washington  —  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  this 
week  approved  transfer  of  own¬ 
ership  of  Racine  Broadcasting 
Corp.  (WRJN)  from  Harry  R. 
LePoidevin  and  the  estate  of 
Frank  R.  Starbuck  to  the  Journal- 
Times  Co.  (E  &  P,  Aug.  16,  page 
44). 


kin,  Chicago;  Edward  G.  Burke, 
Jr.,  San  Antonio;  Ted  R.  Gamble, 
Portland,  and  S.  G.  Corwin,  Los 
Angeles.  Messrs.  Corwin,  Burke 
and  Stolkin  are  associated  with 
Clem  Randau,  former  Field  exec¬ 
utive,  in  a  station  at  Stockton, 
Calif. 


Bowerman  Replaces 
Townes  at  Santa  Rosa 


the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News  The  transaction  involved  trans-  Santa  Rosa.  Calif. — Dan  Bow- 
thought  so  highly  of  the  project  197  out  of  200  shares  of  erman  has  been  named  general 

that  it  submitted  its  market  data  for  $157,600  from  the  First  manager  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Press- 

in  a  folder  marked  “Prepared  es-  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  as  Democrat,  announces  Mrs.  E.  L. 

pecially  for  Editor  &  Publisher.”  executors,  and  Mr.  LePoidevin,  Finley,  president. 

October  1  is  the  dateline  for  general  manager  of  the  Journal-  Mr.  Bowerman,  with  United 
advertising  copy.  Times.  There  are  no  new  elements  Press  since  1930  and  Pacific  Di- 

of  control.  Rival  WRAC  sought  vision  business  manager  for  10 
to  block  the  transfer  on  the  years,  succeeds  William  A. 

ground  the  newspaper  charges  ad-  Townes. 

vertising  rates  for  program  logs.  Mr.  Townes  came  here  four 
The  FCC  also  approved  sale  of  years  ago  from  the  Old  Tacoma 
KOIN-AM-FM  at  Portland,  Ore.  (Wash.)  Times.  He  had  been 
for  $700,000  by  Field  Enterprises  with  the  discontinued  Seattle  Star, 
to  a  new  group  which  includes  C.  publisher  of  the  Spartanburg  (S. 
Howard  Lane,  vicepresident  of  C).  Herald  and  Journal  and  with 

j  -1  o  j  „  Field  Enterprises;  Ralph  E.  Stol-  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 

daily  was  a  modified  version  of  tractor,  a  trade  paper,  Aug.  18.  y  f  y 

the  Standard  Market  Data  Form  Earle  W.  Knight,  64,  for  the 
which  had  been  endorsed  a  few  pjis(  29  years  editor  and  publisher 
years  ago  by  advertising  groups,  of  the  Alaska  Weekly,  published 
Fewer  than  100  newspapers  under-  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  Aug.  3. 
took  to  complete  the  original  Peter  J.  Keenan,  59,  former 
lonn-  staff  artist  on  the  Philadelphia 

Considerable  additional  expense  (Pa.)  Evening  Bulletin.  Aug.  15. 
is  involved  in  the  collection,  com-  Mordecai  Danzis,  65,  editor  of 
pilation  and  publication  of  the  the  New  York  Day.  a  Yiddish-lan- 

data,  but  E&P  undertook  the  proj-  . 

ect  at  the  suggestion  of  the  news¬ 
paper  committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 

Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  and  kindred  associa¬ 
tions. 


#liUttarp 


Sltaation  Wanted  Ada  parabla  Inonlra  tor  SO  and  6*  tlma  ratea. 
In  advanee.  Charvo  Ordara  Accepted. 

Add  lll«  far  Bm  Barvlea 

ADTKKTntNQ  AOKNCISS  eharvod  aa  oar  MaiUonal  aaoalAad  rate 
teoa  commlaalon.  (Inqnlra  for  ratea.) 

Count  SO  unite  par  Una  (add  1  Una  for  Bm  tofonna«oo).  Ho 
abbrerlationa.  RapUoa  maliad  dally.  Box  holdM  Idwtltlaa  bM  la 
■trlcteat  confldanca.  DeadUna  Wadnoadar  at  S  PJl.  (After  laot  MaU). 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  njaerraa  tha  rirht  to  adit  all  oopy 


Editor  &  Pubiishor  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower,  New  Yorli36i  N.  Y.  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Appraisers 

Appraisers  —  Liquidators 
PRINTCBAI-’T  REPRESENTA' 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


EVALUATIONS  —  Newspapers  and 
markets.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


STANDARD  APPRAISAL  CO. 
Boston  6  Church  Street  Atlanta 

Philadelphia  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  New  York  N.Y.  St.  Louis 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  New  York 

Newspaper  Loans — Financing 

LOANS  NE(K)TIATED,  $15(),000  up. 
Coniidential.  Publishers  Service,  P.  0. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 


1952 


Classified 

Section 

SEE  prcccfling 

page  for; 

Complete  List  of 
Newspaper  Brokers 
Counselors  6* 
Appraisers 
and 

Editor  &  Publisher’s 
Classified 

Rates,  Policies,  etc. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  Wanted 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Syndicates — F  eatures 


DAILY  NEAViSPAPER  of  10,000  or  AVIATION  OOlliMM 

more  circulation  in  New  York,  New  AVIAIIUIN  C^ULUMN 

England  or  Pennsylvania;  all  cash  for  UP  to  the  moment  news  for  your  news- 
sound  value.  Confidential.  Write  Box  paper  with  unique  aviation  coverage. 
3017,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Uan  be  obtained  in  mat  or  mimeograph 

- -  — ■  form.  $1  trial  fee.  Box  3200.  Editor  A 

EXECUTIVE  WANTS  to  buy  Daily  in  PublisLr. 

Northeastern  United  States.  - n — 3 - ■  .--v. - 

Box  3024,  Editor  &  Publisher.  EXPEKILNOhD,  well  educatcd  News- 

— 77; — n - ^  '“O'*  "'■**  supply  (by  mail)  Literate. 

SLCCESStLL  LARGE  Weekly  pub-  distinctive  editorials  with  punch,  to 
lishei-  with  13  years’  daily  experience  supplement  your  own  editorials.  Ex¬ 
wants  to  buy  all  or  major  part  of  daily  elusive  to  you.  Reasonable  rate.  Po- 
newspaper  5-10.000  circulation.  Prefer  liticallv,  middle  of  road.  Samples  on 
South  or  Southwest.  Substantial  cash  request.  Box  3340,  Editor  &  Pub- 
payment.  Write  Box  3136,  Editor  &  lisher. 

Puldisher. _  ' 

ALL  or  part,  profitable  small  daily. !  Press  Engineers 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPIIENT 

'  ■  P  — - : - I  CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 

WANTED — Daily  New-spaper  in  south-  ,  —  moved  —  erected.  Rigewood,  New  ' 
east;  city  of  20,000  population  or!  Jersey.  KI  6-4252.  1 

more.  Contact  Carmage  Walls,  P.  O.  '  - ^ - - ^ ^ - - - -  I 


Box  760,  Gadsden,  Alabama. 

■  ■  .  ■  ■  PKIV.VTE  PARTY 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  will  deal  directly  with  owner  only 

Piihlirarinnc  fnr  Snip  seeking  to  buy  small  daily  or  large 

_ PUOHCaPOPS  tor  sale  _  weekly ;  mu.st  have  own  plant ;  replies 

ANGLO-JEWI'SH  WEEKLY  in  wealthy  ’“’I'l  strictly  confidential;  write  fully 


Cline  Systems  Serviced 
ALBERT  L.  PETERSON  I 

Registered  Professional  Engineer 
References  Furnished 
5723  W.  Superior,  Chicago  44,  Ill. 


Eastern  area.  'Tremendous  poten-  U  possible)  to  Box  3313,  Editor  Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs,  Erection 

tial.  Price  only  $6,500.  Box  3123,  &  Publisher. _  .s.vM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 


Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLBY  WEEKLIES  AERONAUTICAL  Services 

Gain  Aviation  Support  Through  .Yrti 
ILLNESS  forces  sale  of  well-equipped  cles  or  Columns.  For  further  informa 
exciusive.  Model  14,  Kluge,  offset  tion.  Box  2321,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  Publisher.  .s.vM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  | 

n  _  ..  Cl  311  Lincoln  .Vveuue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  | 

_ Promotion  Services _  specializing  in  Duplex  and  I 

AERONAUTICAL  Services  _ Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs _ i 

Gain  Aviation  Support  Through  .Yrti-  \r  t  r>Hi vnems!  I 

cles  or  Columns.  For  further  informa-  ^l-lCHINISTs  Dismantling,  moving, 
tion.  Box  2321.  Editor  A-  Publisher.  assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 


equipment.  Gross  $24,500,  price  $26,-  .  „rT«iT  pop  vnnp  pappr 

500  with  $10,000  down.  Central  Val-  . w  a  va  .  n  m 

ley  Project  assures  growth.  ’1  “P  ^ews- 

®  paper’  :  by  Robert  Clary. 

EXCLUSIVE,  isolated  city,  large  pay-  ^8  WAYS  to  build  up  circulation. 


Repairs,  iiiaiiiteiiance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 


roll.  Modern  plant  assure's  high  net.  ??  J®  up  classified,  and  |  3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 

$40,000  with  half  down.  Oonortunitv  WAYS  to  build  up  Display  Adver- ,  STillwell  O-OOOS-OOOO 

•  ■’  re  e  tising.  All  for  Only  $10  postpaid.  ' - - 


STillwell  O-OOOS-OOOO 


pe«\fTver“/\ute^u*fe..”cI^^^^  M ASON-MOORE-TRACY,  hc. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  SUBUR-  Papers  of  every  state  in  U.S.A.,  Can-  ^  7  '  „  '  .  .  * 

AN  Weekly,  cool  climate,  above  aver-  A“?tralia,  in  41  nations  on  all  Hrmtinq  PreSS  Engineers 

age  community.  Grossing  $40,000,  net-  continents.  Just  using  this  book  Mflrhmis+c;  snrl  Mn\/pr<:  I 

ting  $10,000.  Price  $26,000,  hall  caah.  f’^ery  week.  Ma^miStS  and  Movers 

No  plant,  j.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  deductible  from  in^me  Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts  ■ 

Broker,  3570  Frances  Ave.,  Venice,  money-back  guarantee.  Rob-  .jj  erect  or  renair  Dresses  I 

California  e^t  Clary,  4o51  Griffin  Ave.,  Los  An-  '’'®  P"*'  P*^®**®® 

t^aiitornia.  geles  31^  California,  U.S.A.  oo  v-  .  u  ,  x-  v- 


WEEKLY  FOR  LEASE.  Suburban  i  232  Extra  Inches 
community  of  2,000  in  central  Ohio.  Qf  Classified 
Some  printing  experience  essential.  From  ONE  Ideal 
Must  have  at  least  $1,000  operating 

capital.  Send  full  story  about  yourself.  yrs  the  Coshoc 

1.222  addUi^^ual  b 

Holland,  Michigan.  linage  from  a  sini 


YES,  the  Coshocton  Tribune  netted  presses  C 
1,2'32  additional  inches  of  Classified  'Pel.  3-4 
linage  from  a  single  idea  in  Tested  Rockford 


We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  E.  4th  St.,  New  Y’ork  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  ^CO 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3-4164,  975  N.  Church  Street 


EXCLUSIVE  South  East  Coast  Florida  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans,  the  Howard 
Weekly,  $4,500.  Rapidly  growing  city.  Parish  Service. 

Box  3304,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

LEARN  how  you  can  have  thia  aales- 
PIPTEEN  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  |tim“lator  on  your  staff  if  there’s  no 
NH5T  per  year  is  offered  in  one  of  the  to  your  city. 

Mid-iSouth’s  brightest  combinationa  Wire  or  write  today, 
consisting  of  two  well-known,  long  es-  ,  ./-x, -,rx  n  a  mr-i  ■ 

tabldsbed  weekly  newspapers  complete  HOWARD  PARISH 

with  offices  and  plants.  Gross  of  $60,-  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 


CENTRE -AMMON  CO.,  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 


^  Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 

tabUsbed  weekly  newspapers  'c^plelel  HOWARD  PARISH  1  1 

with  offices  and  plants.  Gross  of  $60,-  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans  UOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

rinS^ofToW^^^  2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47.  Pla.  575  Was|ungton  SU 

trn7comU°m1on°^n“eithenown-°dr-  PROMOTE  ADVERTISLNG  LINAGE  - 1 ^ - 

culatiorneC  MOO  Prked^r  by  issuing  your  own  distinctive,  month-  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

000.  A  fully  trained  and  competent  author  NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Box  ?3o"3''‘Editor'&°Publfsh^V'  in  merJCdising  ^lus  disewS  ,,  Diamautling— Moving-Erecting 

f ^  .  Publisher. - pendable  analysis  of  economic  move-  -'^«'vspaP®r  Conveyor  Installations 

FOR  SALE:  California  suburban  daily,  ments  affecting  retail  trade.  All  text-  a 

large  printing  business,  gross  over  half  ual  material  dictated  by  an  established  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  \  alley.  Calif. 

million.  Box  3300,  Editor  &  Publisher,  business  consultant.  Fee,  $*36  for  each  SLnset  l-4:o7o 

FOR  iSALE :  California  weekly  plant,  monthly  issue  (300  units),  fully  per- 

gross  $2*60,000.  Net  over  $35,000  sonalized,  completely  printed.  Write  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

1952.  Box  3301,  Editor  &  Publisher,  promptly  for  sample  copy  and  request  .  g... 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


ComposiDg  Room 


LINOTYPES 

30  •27  -  22  -  19  -  14  -  8-5 

INTERTYPES 

D  -  OSM  -  C  -  A 

Either  reconditioned,  “as  is’’,  or 
Rebuilt  -  Guaranteed,  as  desired. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Our  Metal  Sides  enable  you  to 

build  your  own 

Galley  Cabinets — Type  Cabinets 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular 

L.  Beecher.  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14 

MODEL  X  Intertype,  2  Magaiinei,  I 
Molds,  Electric  Pot  with  good  heating 
elements;  extremely  good  cams.  Good 
for  a  long  time  on  straight  matter. 
Distributor  bar  relatively  new.  Hu 
good  font  of  8-point  Century  with 
Cheltenham  Bold  matrices.  Also  for 
sale:  Three  fonts  of  Century  with 
Cheltenham  Bold,  in  good  condition. 

M.  K.  Henry,  Daily  News,  Middlei- 
boro,  Kentucky. 

DISPLAY  1-let.  mold.  No.  F-6797,  30- 
cm.  for  6  mold  disc,  with  liners,  used 
one  day,  cost  $174.50,  for  $125.  One 
font  36  pt.  Bodoni  Bold  Cond..  72- 
chan.,  No.  36-1-145.  Used  1  day,  $1»5. 
18  Cent.  Bold  No.  18-f  133,  used.  140. 
Gothic  No.  41  Adver.  Pigs.  18  and  24 
pt.,  used,  good  condition,  $10  font. 
Write  Daily  Sun,  Attleboro,  Mnssi- 
chusetts. 

_ Complete  Plants _ _ 

COMIC  BOOK  PLANT 
I  For  Sale 

INCLUDES  Hoe  Rotary  Press 
15  units,  4  plates  wide 
2  high  speed  folders 

2  drives.  CH  control,  complete 
stereo  equipment  including 

10  ton  pot.  etc.  Nickel 
plating.  Sheridan  tabloid 
machine  and  Gang  Stitchers, 

3  Harris  Offset  Presses  with 
complete  plate-making  equipment 
Robertson  Camera,  etc.  Will 
sell  with  or  without  building 
and  property. 

For  further  details 

BELL  FEATURES  AND 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  LTD. 

165  York  St. 

Toronto,  Canada 


PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  C07~ 

NEWSP.APER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — ^Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 


ONE  OP  most  unique  publications  in  w  ®^«!u8.7®,  distribution 

America,  located  in  important  city.  ROUTE  BOOK  COVERS 

Very  successful  record.  Shopping  pa-  p  *1  County  Division,  CARRIER  RECEIPT — 

per,  no  news  or  editorial  features  re-  ®  naven,  Vermont.  ROUTE  BOOKS — T.YG  RINGS 

?nT"UuTrl:""ltx^’"3l2'’3!‘^“d&^^^ - Research  Services  NEWSPAPER  FILES 

Publisher. _  WASHINGTON’S  vast  information  and  „  *  arvtp  i  nnlv  “i  p  ap  nFVTPFs; 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  semi  -  weekly.  ?822  ^^Kedval?  aVb^  Chlafo  39  Ill 

Gross  $50,000.  Good  shop.  No  compe-  iT  ^ ^ - 

&  wTsSoi  t  D^r  Te\?‘^x"e‘c.  _  Composing  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Binders — Files 


Very  suc^cessful  record.  Shopping  pa-  wuiiana 

per,  no  news  or  editorial  features  ?e-  Vermont, 

quired;  runs  95%  plus  paid  advertis-  "  „ 

ing.  Inquire;  Box  3323,  Editor  &  KCSearcD  S< 

Publisher.  WASHINGTON’ S  vast 


_ Research  Services _ 

WASHINGTON'S  vast  information  and 
picture  sources  researched  productive- 


Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Melrose  Ave., 
Los  Angeles  29,  California. 

SMALL  MISSOURI  DAILY -WEEKLY. 
Best  in  field,  $27,000  all  cash.  Priced 
considerably  below  gross.  Must  be 


Syndicates — F  eatures 


DAVE  REILLY 


_ Composing  Room _ 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — C — OSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North- 


Former  member  editorial  staff  The  ern  Ma^hme  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
Newspaper  Service,  Box  88,  Norton.  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the  i>t..  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

_ _ McGraw-Hill  Book  and  Pub)uhing  ONE  MODEL  22  Vandercook  electric 

TWO  COLORADO  COUNTY  SEAT —  companies  offers  a  proof  press.  Serial  $8889.  In  excellent 

Exclusive  Weeklies,  both  in  the  Rock-  TEN-ARTICLE  ELECTION  SERIES  condition.  Also  several  fonts  type, 
ies.  One  at  $25,000,  and  one  at  $37,-  Ionic  $  5  in  7  and  5yi  point.  Ray- 


proof  press.  Serial  $8889.  In  excellent 
condition.  Also  several  fonts  type, 
Ionic  $  5  in  7  and  5yi  point.  Ray- 


_ Newsprint _ 

NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 

DUE  to  change  of  roll  sixes,  PenniTi' 
Tania  publisher  offers  a  supply  of 
standard  Canadian  white  newsprint  in 
65H,  and  32K  for  sale. 

H.  0.  Carpenter,  LANCASTER  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS,  Lancaster.  Pennsylvania. 

_ Press  Room _ _ 

ROTARY  BARGAIN 

16-PAGE  Hoe  Rotary  Press,  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment  including 
mat  roller,  all  AC  motors,  and  12 
turtles.  Rock  bottom  price  $11,000 
cash.  Dismantled  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  No  brokers.  Subject  to 
prior  sale.  Frank  C.  Forbes, 

1  News-Review,  Riverhead,  L.  I-, 


500  with  only  $11,000  down  in  cash.  For  full  discription  and  notable  1948  mond  B.  Bottom,  Business  Manager, 
Balley-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service.  |  broadcast  write  Box  3321,  Editor  &  The  Daily  Press,  Inc.,  Newport  News, 
Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas.  Publisher.  t  Virginia. 
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machinery  and  SUPPLIES 
"  Press  Room 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICAL  type  21}'i"  cut-off,  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers;  serial 
Xo.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


SCOTT  24  paice  rotary  press.  Prints 
{rom  4  pages  up,  excepting  22  pages. 
Good  mechanical  condition.  Stereo  and 
presi  easily  handled  by  2  men  np  to 
14-16  pages.  Includes  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Geneva  Daily  Times,  Geneva, 
New  York. 


32  -  PAGE  PRESS 

T  W  I  X  XE  D  16  -  PADE 
DUPLEX  UXITUBULARS 

SOW  producing  two  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  morning  and  afternoon  newspa¬ 
per?,  with  Sunday  editions,  in  a  lead¬ 
ing  medium-sized  city,  being  replaced 
bp  >  Goss  Headliner.  Presses  complete 
with  motor  drives  and  stereotyping 
equipment. 

Available  Soon. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 

1535  S.  Paulina  Street,  Chicago  8,  Ill. 


HOE 

5  UNIT  PRESS 

5 — 16  PAGE  balcony  type  units. 

2  FOLDEKS  with  Cutler  Hammer  Con¬ 
veyor. 

C.H.  DRIVE — two  75hp  220v  2  phase 
motors  with  two  lOhp  starting  mo¬ 
tors. 

i  CONTROL— Cutler  Hammer. 

23-9/16'  cut-oCf  plates  25,000  cph 

PRODUCES  40pp  straight  80pp  col¬ 
lect. 

AUTOMATIC  ink  rail. 

HOE  automatic  tension  device. 

EXOBLLEXT  condition  Rubber  rollers. 
OENEROUiS  spares. 

Enquiries  to:  The  Publisher 

'The  Cttawa  Citizen' 

Sparks  St.,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Model  AB  Duplex — Rebuilt 
,  Model  B  Duplex — Excellent  condi¬ 
tion. 

International  Printing  Equipment  Co. 
165  X.  Aberdeen,  Chicago  7,  Illinois 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22%*,  Reels,  tensions,  pasters,  color 
tountam,  rubber  rollers,  complete 
•tereotype  equipment. 

ben  SHULMAN  ASSCCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


TWO  Cline  Control  Boards  for  use  in 
E*r»llel  on  40-50-75  HP,  AO  drives. 
0.  Box  908,  Boise,  Idaho. 


24  PAGE 
HCE  PRESS 

^ngth  sheet  cutoff  22}^' 

width  press  and  folder 
«,000  papera  per  hour 
Yanable  speed  AC  motor  drive 
rony  antoplate,  chases  and  tables 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CQ..  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  36.  N.  T. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  I 

Press  Room  ' 


5  UNIT 
HOE  PRESS 

5 — 16  PAGE  Balcony  Typl  Units 
Substructure  with  Roll  Stands 
Ink  Pumps,  Rubber  Rollers 

1  DOUBLE  Polder,  CH  Conveyors 

2  -VC  MOTOR  Drives  Full  Automatic 

I  POXY'  Autoplate  Machine 

For  Further  Information  Write: 

The  Ottawa  Journal 

Ottawa,  Canada 
OR 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

II  West  42nd  St.,  New  Y’ork  36,  X.  Y. 


4  UNIT  SCOTT 

22J4"  cut-off,  double  folder,  roller 
bearings,  steel  cylinders 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Y'ork  36,  X.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  HOIST  for  sale.  Ideal  for 
double  decking  newsprint  horizontally. 
Three  and  one-half  years  old.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Capacity  2,000  pounds. 
On  wheels.  $493.00.  Write  Mel  Bohl- 
ing,  Hammond  Times,  Hammond,  Ind. 


CLINE-WESTIXGHOUSE  rotary  press 
controller  and  its  40  h.p.  Westing- 
house  Motor,  Type  CW  induction  Mo¬ 
tor,  440/220  ac  current.  Also  3  h.p. 
starting  motor.  $1,000.  As  is,  de¬ 
livered  at  our  plant.  Ada  (Oklahoma) 
Evening  News. 


GOSS 

64  PAGE  PRESS 

THIS  Goss  Octuple  is  in  excellent 
condition,  complete  with  motors  and 
conveyors.  Available  immediately.  Had 
been  in  daily  operation  until  it  was 
replaced  recently  by  Goss  Headliner. 
Write 

J.  E.  Holtzinger,  General  Mgr. 

ALTOONA  MIRROR,  ALTOONA.  PA. 


HOE  2-unit  press  with  folder.  Will  de¬ 
liver  full  newspaper  or  tabloid  signa¬ 
ture,  or  half  tabloid  size  in  1  or  2 
colors.  Write  or  wire:  Box  3322,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


24 -PAGE  TUBULAR 

TWO-to-One  model  with  stereotype 
equipment.  $30,000  cash. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


EIG-HT-P.4GE  Model  A  Duplex  avail¬ 
able  August  28.  Excellent  running 
rondition.  Liquidating  Terrell  Index, 
8200.  As  is.  Fred  Massengill,  Jr., 
Tribune,  Terrell,  Texas. 


MODEL  AB  Duplex  flat-bed  press. 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS  24  Page 
TAB.  with  complete  accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


_ Stereotype _ 

CURVED  ROUTER,  enclosed,  22)4* 
page  cnt-off.  Give  age.  condition,  full 
details,  Free  Press,  Burlington,  Ver¬ 
mont. 


-MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Stereotype 


GOOD  VALUES 

HOE  Curved  Casting  Box,  Shaver  and 
Trimmer  for  22)4"  sheet  cut. 

DL'PLEX  Tubular  Plate  Finisher  and 
Casting  Box. 

HOE  Curved  Router  for  2154"  sheet 
cut. 

GOSS  Chipping  Block. 

3.000-LB.  Duplex  Setereo  Furnace. 
4-TOX  Ensign  Reynolds  Metal  Pot. 
PUMPS  for  all  size  Furnaces. 

HOK  &  GOSS  Mat  Rollers. 

HOE  Double  Matrix  Drying  Table. 
WBSEL  Galley  Proof  Press. 
VAXDERCOOK  full  page  Proof  Press. 
2 — H4MILTOX  48  -  case  Steel  Type 
Cabinets  with  working  top. 

36  X  50  MASHEK  Form  Truck. 
NEW  “Dural”  Stereotype  Chases. 
Prompt  delivery. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO..  Inc. 

120  W.  42nd  St.  New  Y'ork  18 

(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


12-P.-4GE  GOSS  stereo.  9,000  hour 
straight.  4.500  hour  i-ollect.  Humidor, 
mat  roller,  dryer,  pot,  caster,  trim¬ 
mers.  block,  chases,  extra  cores,  mo¬ 
tors  inriiiileil.  Blankets,  rollers  A-1. 
Moving  soon  to  new  building,  new 
press.  .Sacrifiee  $6,000  for  complete 
works.  Show  in  operation  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  Pike  County  Republican,  Pitts- 

field,  Illinois. _ 

FOR  SALE;  Xo.  8  Hoe  Stereo.  Fur¬ 
nace,  6700  lbs.  capacity,  with  gas  bur¬ 
ner  and  two  pumps  with  curved  spouts. 
Good  as  new.  Box  3243,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

POXY  AUTOPLATE  —  22%  Cut-off. 
7"16/  plate.  Standard,  left  hand,  water 
cooled.  Wood  Pump,  A.C.  Motor.  Price 
$4,200. 

E.  G.  RYAN  ic  CO. 

727  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


EXCELLENT  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

Color  Plate  Preregister  machine 
.Vutomatic  Autopistes 
Junior  Autoplates 
-Yutoshavers 

810  Ton  furnaces;  gas  or  electric 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


_ Wanted  to  Buy 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE 
ROT.YRY'  Newspaper  Presses  —  both 
semi-cylindrical  and  tubular,  also  Web 
perfecting  flatbed  presses  and  stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 

E.  G.  RYAN  &  CO. 

727  S.  Dearborn.  Chicago,  Illinois 


SINGLE  UNIT,  two  plate  wide,  or 
narrower,  jnst  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses.  Folder  not  required.  Roll  to 
roll.  Box  3338,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANT  16  OR  24  PAGE  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  Press.  Want  good  press  with  AC 
motor  equipment  and  complete  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Will  inspect.  Box 
2119.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


8-PA6E  newspaper  press.  Must  be  in 
good  condition  and  reasonably  priced. 
Msscontah  Publishing  Co.,  Msscoutah, 
Illinois. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses — iFlat  Bed  or  Ro¬ 
tary  —  Goss  or  Duplex  —  Complete 
Newspaper  Plants. 

International  Printing  Equipment  Co.. 
165  N.  Aberdeen,  Chicago  7,  Illinois. 


NEW  OR  USED  Equipment  for  pro¬ 
ducing  weekly  paper  from  type  or  off¬ 
set  process  to  handle  standard  size 
paper,  10  to  32  pages,  over  30,000 
copies — 2)4  days  total  production 
time.  Also  want  best  system  lor  rec¬ 
ords  and  handling  150  carriers  and 
under  1.000  mailing  list.  Send  de¬ 
scription  and  prices  to  Teller,  1232 
M  Street,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


OOX-O-TYPE  or  Duplex  flatbed  web 
by  Illinois  newspaper.  Must  be  in 
good  condition,  .\ddress  Box  3344, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


machinery  and  SUPPLIES 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIAJES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


PREMIER  ROTARY  SHAV^  with 
A.C.  motor.  Must  be  in  good  shape. 
Box  3242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
A«*w«tnlatnitlYC 


WANTED 

TOP  FLIGHT  COMPTROLLER 
FOR 

TOP  FLIGHT  NEWSPAPER 
IN  BEAUTIFUL  COMMUNITY 

ONE  of  America’s  best  news¬ 
papers  in  the  100,000  class 
— more  than  300  employes— — 
ideal  living  conditions.  Pub¬ 
lisher  needs  comptroller  who 
can  give  maximum  relief  on 
fiscal,  tax,  pension  and  other 
administrative  problems.  A 
job  attractive  for  a  younger 
man  blocked  from  promotion 
— or  an  older  man  eager  to 
move  South  and  train  top 
flight  snccessor.  Full  details 
in  first  letter  please.  4pplica- 
tiuns  will  be  considered  in 
strictest  confidenco.  Box 
3119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  or  assistant 
publisher  wanted  for  10,000  ABC 
midwest  p.m.  daily  in  good  15,000 
town.  Must  have  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  phases  of  small  daily  newspaper 
publishing.  Prefer  young  man  who  is 
particularly  strong  in  advertising  and 
circulation  and  can  gradually  assume 
general  management.  Tell  all  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  3253,  Editor  &  Publither. 


WE  .\RE  seeking  sales  minded  men 
capable  of  managing  dailies  from  6 
to  40,000  ABC  circulation.  Profit  shar¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  those  that  can 
produce.  Send  resume.  Box  3310,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Clwlniio* 

CARRIER  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
morning  daily  total  11,000,  carrier 
4,500.  Ability  handle  boys,  hnild  good 
producing  carrier  circulation  in  city 
and  15  towns  trade  territory.  Car  nec¬ 
essary.  New  emphasis  needed  and  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  young  man 
with  bountiful  energy,  integrity, 
honesty.  No  Sunday,  no  mail  duties. 
State  age,  experience,  references,  fam¬ 
ily  status,  salary  expected.  Apply 
W.  G.  Stroud,  Tupelo  (Miss.)  Journal. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

FOR  4,000  circulation  New  England 
Evening  Newspaper.  Pleasant  and 
agreeable  working  conditions,  bat  no 
satisfied  character  need  apply.  Want 
aggressive,  young  man  who  will  nse 
this  as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  larger 
career.  Box  3022,  Editor  A  Pabllaher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  ag¬ 
gressive  chain  of  long  established  paid 
weekly  newspapers  in  Greater  Boston. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  mail  circula¬ 
tion  and  Little  Merchant  Plan  eaaen- 
tial.  Must  be  a  hard  worker,  good  pro¬ 
moter  and  able  to  atanme  fall  reipon- 
libility.  Permanent  position  and  good 
future  to  man  with  tneae  qnslificationa. 
Write,  stating  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  availability.  Box  8188, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
EXCELLENT  opportunity  for  yonng 
man  to  take  complete  charge  of  eircn- 
lation  department  of  small  newspaper. 
Must  be  a  hustler  and  above  all  a 
producer.  Send  complete  background 
of  experience.  Write  D.  W.  Calvert, 
Mesa  TVibnne,  Mesa,  Arisons. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


LONG  established  midweat  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  wants  applicants  for  post  of 
Assistant  Circulation  Manager.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  ten  thousand  a  year.  Much 
more  later  if  you  are  a  producer. 
With  full  consent  of  circulation  man¬ 
ager  the  man  we  want  would  under¬ 
study  for  the  top  circulation  job. 
Please  write  fully  and  in  complete 
confidence  that  your  application  will 
not  embarrass  you  with  your  proaent 
employer.  Box  3218,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  experi- 
e^ed,  energetic,  bard  working,  sober 
circulation  manager  to  take  over  de¬ 
partment  on  small  eastern  daily.  Job 
now  open.  Opportunity  for  man  with 
know-how  and  ambition  to  make  good 
money.  Send  background  sketch,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  Box  3217,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 

THERE  is  a  place  near  the  top  in  the 
circulation  department  of  a  large  news¬ 
paper  for  a  young  competent  experi¬ 
enced  and  aggressive  circulation  execu¬ 
tive.  Advancement  assured  for  one 
found  qualified.  Salary  will  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  ability. 

THIS  unusual  opportunity  should  ap¬ 
peal  to  one  who  though  now  employed 
seeks  chance  for  advancement. 

WRITE  fully  and  freely  giving  age, 
experience,  references  and  availability. 
All  replies  treated  in  strictest  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  3343,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  ADVISOR 
Opportunity  to  make  a  good  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  fast  growing  New  Jersey 
afternoon  newspaper.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  Excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  possibilities.  Special  con¬ 
sideration  given  men  with  experience 
on  small  papers.  Box  3335,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SOUTHWESTERN  progressive  ABC 
daily  20,000  population.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  young  circulation  manag¬ 
er.  Quick  advancement  for  a  builder. 
Box  3311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Circulation  Manager 

FOR  Clarksburg  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  Population  32,000. 
First-class  plant,  125  em¬ 
ployes.  Combined  daily  circu¬ 
lation  42,000.  Give  complete 
information  and  references  in 
first  letter  to  Cecil  B.  High¬ 
land,  Publisher.  Clarksburg, 

West  Virginia. 

W'ANTED — Road  man  experienced  in 
developing  circulation  in  area  of  ranch¬ 
es  and  small  towns  by  daily  Durango 
Herald-News,  Durango,  Colorado,  trad¬ 
ing  center  of  San  Juan  Basin.  Ener¬ 
getic  staff,  good  place  to  live,  fine 
future,  record  bumper  crops  this  year. 

IiOUNG  MAN  with  car  for  circulation 
work;  building  cirtulation,  handling 
carriers,  covering  assigned  districts. 
Experience  preferred.  Permanent  job 
for  right  man.  Give  age.  experience, 
salary  expected.  Apply  in  person  or 
by  letter,  but  not  by  phone.  The 
Painesville  Telegraph,  84  N.  State 
St.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Classified  Advertising 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  Classified  man  to  build  up  de-  | 
partment  that  has  never  been  pushed 
on  exclusive  daily  in  fast  growing 
city  of  20,000.  This  is  a  grand  job 
for  some  young  man  who  has  about 
3  to  6  years’  experience  and  wants 
to  make  a  name  for  hknseW  with  fast 
moving  organization.  You  just  need 
the  spirit  to  get  out  and  mahe  the 
calls  in  this  fertile  field.  Kg  new 
plant  with  32  page  Hoe  color  press. 
Rush  by  letter  detailed  experience, 
references  to  Advertising  Manager. 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico  Current- Argus. 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  AdTcrnsiiifi 


PROVEN  Producer  for  position  as 
Classified  Advertising  manager  on 
daily  newspaper,  10,000  circulation  in 
competitive  field.  Salary  open.  If  in¬ 
terested  reply  night  letter  collect  with 
full  details  by  sir  mail.  Howard  Kos- 
bau.  Advertising  Manager,  Anchorage 
Daily  News,  Box  1160,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

YOUNG  man  or  woman  for  25,000 
ABC  daily  in  New  York  State.  Give 
full  details  including  references  and 
salary  in  first  letter.  Replies  held  in 
confidence.  Box  3255,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Display  Advertising _ 

WANTED  1  Display  Advertising  Sales¬ 
man.  Must  be  able  to  promote-sell 
against  competition.  If  interested  re¬ 
ply  full  details  by  Air  Mail.  Howard 
Kosban,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  Box 

1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  a  pro¬ 
gressive  ABC  weekly  on  the  South 
Plains  of  Texas.  Must  be  able  to  sell, 
service  accounts  and  make  attractive 
layouts.  State  experience  and  salary 
expected  in  first  letter.  Could  use  man 
and  wife  combination.  Wife  to  do  so¬ 
ciety  and  general  reporting.  County 
Wide  News,  Littlefield,  Texas. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  west- 
central  p.m.  daily  10,500  ABC.  Pro¬ 
gressive,  good  advertising  town  of 
15,000  in  basically  agricultural  area. 
Well-equipped  plant  producing  16-page 
average.  Must  be  good  salesman, 
strong  on  layouts,  copy  and  service. 
Must  be  able  to  lead  and  direct  staff 
of  7  or  8  people  and  be  thoroughly 
versed  all  phases.  This  is  a  better  than 
average  small  daily  job  with  a  real 
future  for  man  with  proper  back¬ 
ground  and  experience.  Prefer  young 
man  who  wants  to  get  permanently 
set.  Write  fully  in  confidence.  Box 
3254,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPfcAY  ADVERTISING  men  for 
new  weekly.  Commission  first,  salary 
within  2  months.  Write  The  Jersey 
City  Citizen,  2684  Boulevard,  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey. _ 

EASTERN  PUBLISHERS  26  years  in 
business  need  good  experienced  display 
advertising  salesman  for  one  of  their 
3  large  metropolitan  weeklies.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity,  substantial  salary. 
5  day  week.  Go^  working  conditions. 
Write  Guide  Publications,  129  W. 
Barre  Street,  Baltimore  1,  Maryland. 


SMALL  Eastern  daily  wants  top  notch 
advertising  man  who  can  take  over 
department  in  short  time.  Real  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  energetic  man 
who  wants  steady  employment  on 
growing  paper.  Send  background 
sketch,  references,  salary  expected 
and  when  available.  Box  3216,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

YOUNG  man  with  natural  selling  abil¬ 
ity  as  advertising  solicitor,  small  daily. 
Experience  unnecessary.  $50.00  and 
bonus.  New  Mexico  Newspapers,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  381,  Sants  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
SOTTHERN  DAILY  has  opening  for 
experienced  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Good  salary  and  commission. 
State  experience,  references  and  finan¬ 
cial  expectations  in  first  letter.  J.  L. 
Sims.  The  Times  and  Democrat, 
Orangeburg.  South  Carolina. 

AD  MANAGER.  Small  daily  in  West¬ 
ern  Midwest,  Salary,  incentive.  Box 
3334,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  needed 
Sept.  1-10,  also  good  second  man,  for 
5  year  old  established  daily.  Excel¬ 
lent  community.  Good  pay  for  produc¬ 
tion  including  retail,  special  promo¬ 
tions  and  classified.  Contact  quickly 
with  full  information,  fb-anklin  Yates, 
publisher,  TimesGazette,  Shelbyville, 
Tennessee. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  in  Man¬ 
hattan.  home  of  Kansas  State  College. 
Daily  Tribune,  Manhattan,  Kansas. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

FOR  Better  class  suburban  New  Jer¬ 
sey  ABO  ^ekly  newspaper.  Must  be 
experienced  in  local,  retail,  sales  and 
service.  Salary  and  commission.  Write 
fully  for  appointment.  Box  3259,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  on  eastern  daily.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man,  25-35  years  old,  with 
experience  and  who  now  may  be  assist¬ 
ant  manager  on  paper  in  this  section. 
Write  fully  first  letter.  Box  3317, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  —  If  you’re 
working  on  a  small  daily  and  want  to 
move  up  to  a  live,  progressive  daily 
of  20,000,  there’s  a  good  job  here  for 
you.  W.  M.  Fuller,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager.  Truth,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


SM.ALL  FLORIDA  Afternoon  Daily 
needs  experienced  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  must  have  car.  Good  pay  for 
man  who  can  produce.  Write  The 

Times,  Melbourne,  Florida. _ 

WANTED  Newspaper  Advertising 
Salesmen — No.  1  spot  on  progressive 
daily  doing  good  business.  Circulation 
8.300.  Good  working  conditions,  ideal 
community.  Also  spot  open  for  salesman 
with  experience — salary  and  commis¬ 
sion  basis.  Contact  Charles  H.  Fischer, 
Clovis  News-Journal,  Clovis,  N.  M. 
YOUNG  ADVERTISING  salesman  for 
number  one  staff  position  on  exclusive, 
highly  promotional  daily  in  industrial- 
oil  city  of  15,000.  Cooperation,  habits, 
background  more  important  than  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  and  commission.  Con¬ 
tact  immediately  Richard  M.  Peters, 
Director  of  Advertising,  Camden  News, 
Camden.  Arkansas. 

_ Editorial _ 

WANTED: 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR 

FOR  New  England,  47,000  M.-E.-S. 
paper.  Must  be  forceable  and  able  to 
get  on  with  both  sides  of  the  tracks. 
Originality  and  imagination  as  well  as 
perseverance  required.  Box  3124,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  afternoon,  Sunday 
paper  (circulation  14,000  daily,  34,- 
000  Sunday)  is  looking  for  an  accu¬ 
rate,  capable  city  editor.  Job  must  be 
filled  Sept.  5.  State  qualifications,  other 
details  in  first  letter,  including  needed 
salary.  Box  3149,  Editor  t  Publisher. 
AGGRESSIVE  Young  newsman  capa¬ 
ble  of  gathering,  editing  and  writing 
local  news  for  tabloid  weekly.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  photography  will  help.  Write 
or  wire  Independent  Record,  Wild¬ 
wood;^ _ 

WANTED  SOCIETY  EDITOR  and 
general  reporting  for  progressive  week¬ 
ly  on  the  South  Plains  of  Texas.  This 
is  above  average  weekly  and  requires 
one  with  the  know-how.  State  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  expected  in  first  letter. 
County  Wide  News,  Littlefield,  Texas. 
WOMAN  REPORTER  with  some  expe¬ 
rience  and  fiair  for  writing  by  after¬ 
noon  daily  with  7,300  circulation  in 
progressive  town.  Journalism  grad, 
would  be  acceptable.  Fine  chance  for 
career.  State  age,  experience,  salary 
requirements.  Journal,  Sturgis,  Mich. 
REPORTER — General  news  best,  some 
sports  Midwest  city  of  16,000.  College, 
experience  desirable.  Write  fully  expe¬ 
rience,  references,  when  available  and 
salary  requirements.  Tribune,  Fremont, 

Nebraska.  _  _  _ 

EXPANDING  West  Virginia  Daily, 
afternoon,  has  opening  for  experienced 
reporter.  Ideal  living  conditions.  Pre¬ 
fer  state  resident,  but  will  consider  all 
others.  Send  details — age,  experience, 
references  —  to  Robert  P.  Mellaee, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Morgantown 
Post.  Morgantown.  West  Virginia. 
EXPERIENCED  AND  BEGINNING 
Reporters  needed  by  southwestern  aft¬ 
ernoon  daily.  In  replying  give  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  desired  and  date  avail- 
able.  Box  3320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED,  Practical,  woinan’s 
editor  by  progressive  medium  circula¬ 
tion  paper  in  eastern  city.  Give  full 
information  first  letter.  Guild  pay.  Box 
3331,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


(K)OD  OPPORTLNITY  for  1952  jSS- 
nalism  graduate  to  learn  the  editerii; 
department  from  the  ground  up,  witt 
an  aggressive  Florida  daily.  $40  vmI 
to  start.  Rapid  progress  if  ability  vu. 
rants.  Box  3306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWB  EDITOR,  small  midweiten 
daily.  Send  detailed  background  ti 
Box  3308,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPENING  for  an  aggressive  yossi 
top-grade  man  capable  of  msnsgist 
editor  spot — 7,000  ABC  Southwesteii 
daily.  Send  full  details  first  letter,  to 
3311,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  courthouse  beat  uj 
general  assignment.  Familiarity  will 
Speed  Graphic  preferred.  Bestriee, 
Nebraska,  Daily  Sun. 


REPORTER — for  small  town  daily. 
Must  type.  Write  details  to  Lyb 
Pilcher,  Publisher,  Woodstock  IWy 
Sentinel,  Woodstock,  Illinois. 


REPORTER,  general  news  and  pk- 
tures,  wanted  by  Midwest  daily,  tows 
of  12,000.  Permanent  post,  opportunity 
for  advancement.  Tribune,  Fort  Scott 
Kansas. _ 

REPORTER  —  news  service 
has  opening  for  young  man, 
fast  and  accurate,  resident 
New  York  City.  State  quali¬ 
fications.  salary.  Box  3336, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER,  Big  seven  collsn 
town.  Use  Speed  Graphic.  Daily  Trib¬ 
une.  Manhattan.  Kansas. _ 

WANTED  —  Reporter  morning  paper, 
town  25,000.  Must  move.  Write  fssl. 
know  how.  Opening  August  31.  Ohi 
details  experience,  salary.  Moraint 
Herald,  Gloversville,  New  York. 

_ Photographers _ 

PHOTOGRAPHERS — magazine  photo 
stories  wanted  by  International  Igts- 
cy — -50%  royalties.  PIP.  173  West  11 
St.  New  York  24,  New  York. 

_ Salesmen _ 

MAJOR  FEATURE  SYNDICATE  iu 
opening  for  experienced  ssleitnas. 
Give  age  and  salary  requirement.  Bo 
3316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Mechanical 

ATTENTION  PRINTERS.  A  pW 
afternoon  daily  in  a  growing  SostMi 
town  of  40,000  invites  spplicstisu 
from  capable,  sober  and  dependsbu 
printers,  both  machine  and  fioor  tnei. 
Pay  exceeds  $90  a  week;  no  nitbt 
work,  no  Sunday  work.  Splendid 
schools,  including  college.  Plenty  m 
housing.  Applicants  must  furnish  ret- 
erences.  Replies  will  be  kept  strirey 
confidential.  Address  Box  3251,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

OPPORTUNITY  for  two-thirder  or 
weekly  printer  to  complete  trsininz  M 
daily  in  Ohio  town  of  50,000.  No  ni^ 
or  Sunday  work.  Open  shop,  gw 
working  conditions  and  wages.  Bos 
3209,  Editor  db  Publisher. _ 

WANTED — Ad  machine  operator,  ilw 
ad  floorman.  Day  work,  permanent,  A-1 
equipment,  non-union,  northern  Okie. 
Box  3210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ INSTRUCTION 

Linotype — Printing  _ 

midland^Tjnotype  school 

Charles  City,  Iowa.  Handicap,  CiviliW- 
Veteran  courses.  Free  Placement. 

SlTlIA'nONS  WANTED 


TOP  PLIGHT  working  newspaper  W- 
vertising  and  business  executive  wiw 
a  proven  20  year  production  record  u 
tough  competitive  fields  is  selling  hj* 
present  partnership  interest  in  Pk* 
Coast  newspaper.  Considering  buyW 
interest,  leasing  or  management  eot- 
nection  with  publisher  in  need  »> 
his  ability  to  reorganize  and  rebuild  » 
newspaper  for  profitable  operation  n*' 
der  today’s  conditions.  Corresponds* 
confidential.  Box  3319,  Editor  4 
lisber. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  23,  1952 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FTirnriU-Uf’.iiuiJ 


SuXAGlNCi  El>lTOR  or  Business 
with  all  depart- 
lenU,  15  years’  experience,  college 
nidsate,  family.  References.  Box 
IMS,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circnlation 

caOCIiATION  MANAOBB;  6,000^ 
20OOO  A.M.  or  P.M.,  experienced 
iiXJ,  ‘‘Little  Merchant,’’  Motor 
Boitst,  Office  Control,  aggreaaire,  S7 
niii  old,  married,  personable,  refer- 
itets— presently  employed,  prefer  I 
mt.  Box  3131,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
tOI  ST.  Experience  in  erery  phase  on 
latll  Dewspai)ers  and  metropolitan. 
!iov  mb  head  on  paper  in  75,000 
peip.  Want  to  more  up  to  head 
dtpirtment.  25  percent  gain  last  year. 
Woild  consider  smaller  paper  with 
utiifsctory  salary  and  percentage  ar- 
ruiement.  Box  3224,  Editor  A  Pub- 
iiilMr. 

CISCULATION  MANAGER  looking 
for  potHion  with  opportunity  and  ad- 
Tiaetoent.  Experienced  with  weekly, 
Subyi,  morning  and  eTening  edi- 
lioii.  Prefer  erenlng  post.  30  years 
II  diitribntor  and  circulation  head, 
ipi  tS.  Salary  $75.00  plus.  Box  3244. 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


EIFEBIENCED  circulation  man  with 
tbi  best  of  references,  now  employed 
u  Bosd-man  for  large  eastern  paper, 
Tuti  distributorship  or  employment 
II  roed-man  or  superrisor  with  pMier 
ii  ustbeastem  and  south-western  Flo- 
hds.  Fsmiliar  with  all  phases  of  ciren- 
xtim  work.  Permanency  more  impor- 
uit  than  big  salary  although  liwing 
ri{i  is  necessary.  While  preference  la 
In  Florida  any  attractive  offer  will 
bi  lerionily  considered.  Box  3211, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MR.  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER 

OBVIOUSLY  one  cannot  gracefully 
iiploit  his  own  ability  and  value  in 
•fpe.  Self-praise  is  also  greatly  dis- 
rosntfd.  Allow  me  then,  in  confidence, 

I  kf  personal  interview  to  offer  proof 
BT  circulation  ability.  Age — right, 
tii'iiicstion  —  any  operation,  experi- 
tsce  —  abundant,  record  —  excellent, 
.tbore  ten  thousand.  South.  Reply  Box 
H05.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIKCCLATION  MANAGER  12  years’ 
•iperience  all  ))hases  to  75,000,  strong 
’s  Little  Merchant.  Box  3332.  Eiiitor 
1  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising _ i 

ADVERTISING-BUSINEISS 
„ _  MANAGER 

CAPABLE  of  taking  full  charge.  20 
jesn  np-the-ladder  experience.  Line- 
f|c  award  winner.  Age  39.  married, 
liBily.  Seeking  opportunity  with 
hwing  organisation  in  10-20.000 
oms.  Box  3117,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

advertising-sales  promotion 

"OMAN,  top  flight,  15  years  newspa- 
pcr-sgency  field,  seeks  opening  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  requiring  copy,  lay- 
Pits,  sales.  Energetic  worker,  good 
"'•rences.  Box  3228,  Editor  A  Pub- 
iiiker. 

PfBLISHER  EDITOR  —  RETAIL 
-UIVERTISING  —  EXECUTIVE 
dfiires  well-i>a>ing  position  in  New 
lork  City  area  by  end  of  September. 
r''*“fxempf,  young,  married.  Box 
ART  Editor  Jc  Publisher. _ 

IS  ’THERE  a  newspaper  in  the  U.S.A. 
that  needs  an  AD-ART  DEPARTMENT 
a.ANAGER,  ART  DIRECTOR.  L.AY- 
OLT  MAN,  5  years’  experience  with 
oOO.OOO  class.  Write  NOW.  Vincent 
«dler,  Byron  Road,  R.  D.  51.  Allison 
rsrk,  Pennsylvania. _ 

man  you  are  looking 
R)R  ip  you  want  .  .  . 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


young  (25)  retail  ad  salesman  capa¬ 
ble  of  managing  small  or  inexperienced 
staff  will  send  you,  by  return  mail,  a 
brief  informal  profile.  Personable, 
imaginative  with  long  background  of 
interest  in  newspapering.  Tops  on 
clean  layout  and  sharp  copy  producing 
resultful  ads  at  minimum  composition 
cost.  Draft-exempt  vet,  car.  Box  3016, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

16  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE,  large  and 
small  papers,  fully  qualified  copy  and 
layout,  good  at  idea  and  promotion 
sales,  35,  single,  now  employed.  Box 
3212,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NOW  PILUNG  VITAL  SPOT  on  city 
desk,  desires  change  to  reward  rec¬ 
ognized  ability.  Target  is  inside  of 
outside  job  carrying  responsibility  and 
promising  self-satisfaction.  Circulation 
not  primary  interest.  Four  years  on 
east  and  midygcst  dailies.  City,  wire 
desks,  most  bests.  Young,  draft-exempt 
college  grad.  Box  3033,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


EDI’TORIAL  WRITER 

WITH  PINE  Background  and  wide 
experience  on  leading  newspapers 
seeks  Republican  daily.  Capable  of 
taking  complete  charge  of  editorial 
page.  Married,  draft-exempt.  Box  8185, 

Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

REPORTER,  27,  Midwest  background, 
3Vi  years  on  city,  county,  police,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  beats,  now  on  90,000- 
pins  daily,  wants  spot  on  aggressive 
Midwest  paper.  Box  3241,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

THOROUGHLY  experienced,  indus¬ 
trious  sports  editor,  with  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  writing,  makeup,  and  di¬ 
recting  staff  or  handling  one-man  set¬ 
up,  wants  position  in  good  sports 
town  with  permanent  fntnre.  Not  Just 
another  sports  editor,  but  well-trained, 
sober,  and  hardworking  newspaper¬ 
man  with  real  love  of  job.  Excellent 
references.  Presently  employed.  Fam¬ 
ily  man  and  takes  interest  in  commu¬ 
nity  and  community  activities.  Write 
Box  3238,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


Box  3137,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DBSKMAN,  Handle  wire,  makeup.  Yet, 
32,  married,  college.  Prefer  midwest. 
Box  8146,  Editor' A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  LADY  Journalist  with  8M 
years'  experience  on  prise-winning 
college  dally  and  one  year's  experience 
on  tmall  town  dally,  both  covering 
almost  every  phase  of  newspaper 
work,  is  anxions  to  find  a  newspaper 
job  in  or  around  New  York  City.  Box 

3134,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ACE  feature  writer,  now  magasine 
editor,  wishes  retnm  to  daily  news- 

?iappr  field.  Handle  any  heat,  bnt  pre- 
er  featnre  writing.  Will  go  anywhere. 

Box  3232,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ALERT  REPORTER,  2yi  years,  large 
daily  and  radio  newt  editing;  IW 
years  freelance  movie,  book  reviews; 
ex-Captain,  Intelligence,  draft-exempt; 
strong  political  background.  Box  8220. 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

ASTUTE  reporter.  Writer  with  style, 
depth,  humonr.  One  year  on  large  and 
medinm  dailies.  College  honor  grad. 
Vet,  single,  go  anywhere.  Box  3250, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

CRACK  REPORTER,  rewrite  man,  3  ; 
years  top  daily  experience,  ail  beats. 
25,  vet,  single,  B.A.  Box  3249,  Editor 

A  Pablisher. _ 

DESKMAN,  20  years  editorial  experl- 
ence  U.S.  and  abroad.  Single,  sober, 
fast,  competent,  congenial.  Prefer  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Substantial  salary  expected.  Now  em- 
ployed.  Box  3256,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
EDITOR  of  weekly  desires  editorial 
position  with  daily.  Will  go  anywhere 
in  U.S.  Most  give  two  weeks'  notice 
to  present  employer.  Box  3205,  Editor 

A  Publiaher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR,  deakman. 
staffer,  now  sports  editor,  wants 
change  after  4  years  at  present  spot. 
Prefer  Southwest,  Farwest,  Rockies. 
Eight  years’  experience  on  3  papers, 
2  wire  services.  Have  proven  news 
judgment.  Hard-working,  fast,  compe¬ 
tent,  tops  in  makeup.  Age  33,  with 
well-rounded  education,  background. 
Prefer  top  or  No.  2  sports  spot,  or 
good  city  side  job  with  future.  Refer¬ 
ences  excellent.  Would  consider  public 
relations.  Seek  change  by  Oct.  15. 

Box  3214,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  graduate,  two  years' 
experience  daily  reporting,  editing,  de¬ 
sires  position  with  large  or  medinm 
daily.  Midwest  ares.  Vet  World  War 
II,  Korea.  Louis  O.  Deinxer,  Rt.  2, 

Box  294,  Lansing,  Michigan. _ 

MUSIC  AND  DRAMA  critic,  former 
assistant  drama  editor  on  eastern  130,- 
000  daily,  330,000  Sunday,  vet,  AB, 
31,  crisp  style,  wants  similar  job;  or 
amusement  editor  on  smaller  paper. 
Anywhere  XJjSJl.  Box  3219,  Editor  A 


YOUNG  MCPORTER,  24.  vet.  18 
months  wire  service  and  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  opportunity  on  daily  in  or 
near  large  city.  Box  3215,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  Editor,  5-year  man,  29.  now 
out  of  character  in  publicity.  Prise¬ 
winning  copy,  eye-winning  layout  for 
good  medinm  daily.  Prefer  Bnekiaa. 
About  $75.  Box  3237,  Editor  ffi  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN.  41,  now 
employed  on  one  of  East’s  largest  dai¬ 
lies  seeks  transfer  to  smaller  South¬ 
ern  or  Eastern  paper  by  school  open¬ 
ing  if  possible.  College  gradnate,  20 
years’  experience  married,  draft- 
exempt.  Box  3315,  Editor  A  Fhiblisher. 
ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  on  Daily 
—  knows  ropes  —  Ex-Publisher  own 
weekly  —  MA  degree  —  Ex-GI  — 
Y’oung,  Openminded  —  Prefer  city  or 
copy  desk  or  makeup.  Box  3337,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

ASSOCIATE-EDITOR,  27.  now  em¬ 
ployed,  experienced  in  feature  writing, 
makeup,  production.  Degree.  Box  3341, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR.  30,  four  years  West¬ 
ern  States,  desires  post  medium  or 
small  daily  same  area  after  year  layoff 
for  GI  education.  Top  deskman,  quali¬ 
fied  for  wire  editorship.  Past  employ¬ 
ers  will  recommend  highly.  Box  3318, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

COMBIN.ITION  desk  and  sports  man. 
Four  years’  ^ell-rounded  experience. 
Desires  spot  on  hustling  Eastern 
daily.  Single  29  and  conscientious. 
Box  3329.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COUPLE  will  work  as  team  or  sepa¬ 
rately.  Both  with  formal  Eastern 
schooling.  He,  41,  has  had  18  years’ 
experience  on  small  town,  New  York 
City  and  Chicago  dailies — state  house 
and  city  hall  beats:  copy  desk  and 
re-write  .  .  .  presently  employed  wire 
serviee.  She.  28.  has  six  years,  which 
includes  AP,  INS  and  AAA  ad  agency 
— written  copy  on  everything  from 
toothpaste  to  diesel  engines.  Avail¬ 
able  3  weeks.  Recommended  by  all 
past  employers.  Write  Box  3330,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

ENTERPRISING  REPORTER 
REWRITE.  DESK  MAN 
KNOWS  spot  news,  features,  human 
interest.  20  years’  experience  all  beats 
on  New  York  and  suburban  dailies. 
Youthful,  active,  sober,  draft-free  vet. 
Knows  French,  German.  Ready  short 
notice,  anywhere.  Box  3309,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR-DESKMAN.  aggressive  2o.- 
000  daily  seeks  editorial  or  public 
relatious  post  in  New  York-Boston 
area.  10  years’  experience,  5  in  charge 
of  staff  of  15.  Consistent  P.N.P.A.— 
PSNE  prize-winner,  features,  editori¬ 
als,  news  stories,  columns.  Experienced 
radio  news  writing,  commentaries,  pho¬ 
tography  and  all  phases  editorial  jour¬ 
nalism.  Age  32,  seek  wider  challenge. 
Box  3326,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


EDITORIAL  WRITER— ;Beally  experi¬ 
enced,  really  good.  Solid  foundation, 
both  small  town  and  city  jobs.  Matiue, 
responsible,  traveled.  Now  working 
cityside  on  metropolitan  daily.  Worth 
investigating.  Box  3302.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 


FOR  TWO  CENTS  .  .  .  you  can  have 
the  resume  of  a  capable  young  man 
who  is  unimpressed  with  the  Big  Town 
and  with  his  assistant’s  status  on  New 
Y’ork  City’s  top  morning  paper,  and 
wants  a  reporter’s  job  (news  or 
sports)  on  any  20,000-or-more  daily, 
anywhere,  at  $60  a  week.  Ex-college 
editor  and  draft-free.  Box  3327,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pablisher. 


RSWRITEMAN  seeks  newspaper  or 
related  connection  in  Texas  or  South. 
12  years’  experience  includes  wire 
service,  radio  writing,  sports  report¬ 
ing,  all  bests.  Age  family.  B.A. 

vet.  Box  3339,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SPORTS  EDITOR  —  34.  eight  years’ 
daily,  wire  service,  publicity.  College 
grad,  single,  car,  now  employed.  South 
or  southwest  only.  $35  minimum.  Sam¬ 
ples,  references,  available  2  weeks.  Box 

3314  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WIRE  or  Sports  Editor  in  East.  Expe¬ 
rienced.  Box  3307,  Editor  A  Publisher, 
TAKE-CH.VRGE  newsman,  29,  offers  7 
years  all  beats,  sports,  desk  for  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Family  man.  Box  3328, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Phototniphew 

NEWIS— Feature  Photographer  avail¬ 
able  immediately  permanent  situation. 
Relocate  anywhere.  Own  eqnipment 
and  car.  Box  3230,  Editor  A  Pablithar. 

Promodoffi— Publk  RclatkMM 

SPECIALIST  in  editorial,  publie 
events,  and  circnlation  promotion 
ready  to  accept  now  opportunity. 
Brings  six  years  snccessfal  experience 
in  these  fields;  highest  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  present  newspaper.  Box 
3257,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOU’VE  SEEN  MY  BYLINE  in 
America’s  top  magasines.  Skilled 
young  (34)  writer-editor  whh  solid 
newspaper,  wire-service,  publicity, 
publication  background  wants  to  go 
back  into  public  relations.  Prefer 
agency  tie-np.  Here  is  a  vigorous  idea 
man  who  knows  how  to  write;  excel¬ 
lent  national  magasine,  syndicate  con¬ 
tacts.  Box  3234,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 

ASSISTANT  PUBLIC  REL.ATION3 
Manager  with  major  industry  seeks 
more  substantial  position.  Career  of 
nearly  15  years  also  includes  report¬ 
ing  metropolitan  dailies,  byline  articles 
national  magazines,  syndicates,  exten¬ 
sive  foreign  and  U.  S.  travel  and  writ¬ 
ing.  Varied  subjects  human  interest  to 
semi-technical.  Aggressive,  imagina¬ 
tive.  Valuable  contacts  round  out  the 
qualifications  of  this  college  gradnate 
and  family  man  who  is  ably  fitted  to 
tell  the  story  of  American  Business 
to  the  Public.  Box  3324,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

‘  _ Mechanical 

:  MBOHANIOAL  Superintendent  or 
Pressroom  foreman.  Experieneed,  large 
and  small  newspapert.  Early  forties, 
married  and  aettled.  Now  em^oyed 
but  desire  larger  opportnnity.  Refer¬ 
ences  on  request.  Box  8205,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 


SHER 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Science  writing  has  come  of  motion  picture  producers  or  radio 
age.  And  medical  scientists  are  officials.  These  may  offer  to  the 
becoming  aware  of  the  impor-  physician  opportunity  to  release  to 
tance  of  good  press  relations  not  the  public  some  article,  exhibit  or 
only  from  the  personal  publicity  drawing.  Refusal  to  release  the 
angle  but  in  the  interest  of  ac-  material  may  be  considered  a  re¬ 
curacy.  fusal  to  perform  a  public  service. 

The  American  Medical  Associa-  yet  compliance  may  bring  the 
tion  recognizes  the  problem  of  charge  of  self-seeking  or  solicita- 
press  relations  for  doctors  in  its  tion.  In  such  circumstances  the 
July  19  Journal.  An  article,  physician  should  be  guided  by  the 
"Doctor,  Meet  The  Press!”  writ-  decision  of  official  agencies  estab- 
len  by  John  L.  Bach,  director  of  lished  through  component  and 
.\MA  press  relations,  discusses  the  constituent  medical  organizations.” 
subject  in  a  sane  manner  and  of-  *  ♦  ♦ 

fers  suggestions  to  those  who  *  The  author,  Mr.  Bach,  states 
come  in  contact  with  newspaper-  it  is  imperative  that  every  state 


men.  The  article  has  been  re¬ 
printed  in  pamphlet  form. 


and  county  medical  society  have 
an  active  press  relations  commit- 


“The  facts  about  American  tee.  empowered  to  speak,  which 
medicine  and  the  health  of  the  can  serve  effectively  as  the  liaison 
.\merican  people,”  writes  Mr.  between  physicians  and  the  press, 
Bach,  “have  to  be  told  by  those  magazines,  radio  or  television, 
who  know  the  facts.  If  the  re-  He  comments  favorably  on  the 
porter  cannot  get  the  facts  from  Code  of  Cooperation  of  the  Colo- 
you,  the  doctor,  he  will  go  else-  rado  State  Medical  Society  which 
where  and  your  chances  and  the  recognizes  the  importance  of  full 
chances  of  the  medical  profession,  cooperation  between  physicians 
generally,  of  getting  an  accurate  and  the  press  and  setting  forth  a 
story  before  the  public  may  be  workable  policy.  (E&P,  April  24, 
lost.”  1948,  page  1 12B. )  This  has  served 

In  support  of  his  statement  he  as  model  for  codes  adopted  in 
quotes  C.  Lincoln  Williston,  man-  many  other  states,  he  reports. 


ager  of  the  University  of  Illinois’ 
office  of  public  information: 


“The  Colorado  Code  and  the 
codes  in  effect  in  many  of  the 


"Physicians  must  realize  that  what  other  states  are  a  tremendously 
the  public  knows  and  how  the  encouraging  sign  that  the  physi- 
public  feels  toward  the  profession  cians  and  the  press  are  alive  to 
depends  largely  upon  where  it  gets  the  importance  of  giving  accurate 
its  information.  If  physicians  and  medical  information  to  the  public, 
medical  societies  do  not  facilitate  The  codes,  however,  should  be 
the  publicizing  of  the  authentic  drafted  cooperatively  between  the 
information  which  they  possess,  press  and  medical  societies;  they 
they  then  must  accept  the  blame  should  never  be  drafted  by  the 
for  public  ignorance  and  public  medical  society  alone.” 
misunderstanding.  In  Colorado,  it  should  be  noted, 

“The  fact  must  be  recognized  the  code  came  about  as  the  result 
that,  no  matter  what  physicians  of  newspaper  insistence  and  per- 
and  scientists  might  accomplish,  sistence  following  some  unfortu- 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  nate  conflicts  between  the  press 
television  are  going  to  report  on  and  medical  profession.  It  sets  up 
subjects  currently  within  the  realm  a  system  of  official  spokesmen  for 
of  medicine.  The  choice  then  is  each  county  society — usually  the 
not  between  publicity  and  no  pub-  president,  secretary  and  publicity 
licity.  Rather,  it  is  the  choice  chairman.  These  men  and  women, 
between  authentic  news  reports  as  well  as  the  spokesmen  for  the 
prepared  with  the  active  coopera-  hospitals,  are  to  make  themselves 
tion  of  physicians  on  the  one  available  to  the  press  and  may  be 
hand  and  ‘black  market’  publicity  quoted  “in  matters  of  public  in- 
of  questionable  accuracy  on  the  terest  for  purposes  of  authenticat- 
otber.”  ing  information.”  A  list  of  news- 

Mr.  Bach  also  quotes  the  “Prin-  worthy  subjects  is  provided  as  a 
ciples  of  Medical  Ethics  of  AMA”  guide  for  hospital  personnel, 
in  support  of  this  view:  “Many  Similar  codes  are  in  effect  state- 
people,  literate  and  well  educated,  wide  in  New  Hampshire  and  Iowa, 
do  not  possess  a  special  knowl-  and  in  Cleveland,  Kansas  City, 
edge  of  medicine.  Medical  books  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Woonsocket, 
and  journals  are  not  easily  acces-  R.  1. — also  as  a  result  of  newspa- 


sible  or  readily  understandable. 

“The  medical  profession  con¬ 
siders  it  ethical  for  a  physician 


per  action. 

4c  % 

Mr.  Bach  contends  that  “na- 


to  meet  the  request  of  a  com-  tional  medical  organizations,  espe- 
ponent  or  constituent  medical  so-  cially  the  specialty  groups,  and  at 
ciety  to  write,  act  or  speak  for  least  the  larger  state  societies, 
general  readers  or  audiences.  The  should  by  all  means  set  up  the 
adaptability  of  medical  material  physical  mechanics  for  doing  a 
for  presentation  to  the  public  may  good  press  relations  job  at  their 
be  perceived  first  by  publishers,  annual  meetings.  Sometimes  bad 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Aug.  25 — International  Print¬ 
ing  Pressmen  and  Assistant’s 
Union,  convention,  Cincinnati. 

Aug.  25-26 — Southern  News- 
tion,  quarterly  meeting,  Clare¬ 
mont  Hotel.  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Aug.  25-28 — Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  3rd 
annual  convention,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  7-9 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  annual 
meeting.  Whiteface  Inn.  Lake 
Placid.  N.  Y. 

Sept.  8 — International  Stereo¬ 
typers’  Union,  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

Sept.  9-11 — New  England 
.Association  of  Circulation 
Managers.  Fall  meeting.  Craw¬ 
ford  House.  Crawford  Notch. 

N.  H 

Sept.  11-13 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  .Association 
of  Eastern  Canada,  annual 
meeting.  Mount  Royal  Hotel. 
Montreal. 

Sept.  11-13 — PNPA  Classi¬ 
fied  Clinic.  Hotel  Brunswick. 
Lancaster.  Pa. 

Sept.  13 — North  Carolina 
Press  Association,  news  writ¬ 
ing  seminar.  Carolina  Inn, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

publicity  emanates  from  national 
meetings  and  this  bad  publicity 
usually  can  be  traced  to  poor  press 
relations  on  the  part  of  the  med¬ 
ial  organization.  The  blame  can¬ 
not  be  laid  on  the  press  alone.” 

The  majority  of  writers  prefer 
to  work  from  abstracts  of  lengthy 
medical  speeches  or  reports  giving 
them  interpretive  scientific  facts, 
definitions  and  background,  it  is 
said.  But  this  should  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  common  sense 
and  good  judgment  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  person  handling  press  re¬ 
lations  for  the  organization. 

The  AMA  recommendations 
and  conclusions,  indicating  that 
newsmen  should  work  for  effec¬ 
tive  codes  of  cooperation  where 
they  do  not  now  exist,  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Bach  as  follows: 

“Generally  speaking,  the  job  of 
handling  medical  press  relations 
can  be  boiled  down  to  this: 

“It  is  considered  unethical  for 
a  physician  to  furnish  a  story  or 
picture  on  his  own  initiative  to 
newspapers  or  magazines,  as  this 
smacks  too  much  of  self-seeking 
publicity.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
data  have  been  or  are  being  pre¬ 
sented  publicly  in  lay  or  scientific 
meetings,  it  is  considered  ethical 
if  the  physician  works  through 
the  publicity  committee  or  public 
relations  man  of  his  local  society. 
In  that  way,  his  colleagues  are 
his  judges  and,  in  abiding  by  their 
judgment,  he  cannot  be  accused 
of  being  a  publicity  seeker. 

“Investigators  associated  with 
the  medical  schools  are  obligated 
to  conform  to  the  procedures  es¬ 
tablished  by  their  institutions  for 
dealing  with  reporters  and  pub¬ 
licity  through  public  relations  of¬ 
ficials  appointed  by  their  institu- 


EDITOR  (S  PU 


tion.  It  must  be  emphasa- 
however,  that  this  procedure  doe 
not  relieve  the  investigator 
the  responsibility  of  clearing  & 
release  with  the  publicity  comai;. 
tee  of  the  local  society. .  . . 

“Emergency  situations  ofte  i 
arise  in  which  the  time  relatw  ■ 
between  the  story  already  pn.  . 
sented  at  a  meeting  and  its  ‘goit; 
to  press’  make  such  referrals  ia 
possible.  In  such  a  case,  whre 
decision  on  publication  is  k 
longer  in  the  hands  of  the  p| 
sician,  he  should  still  make  ever 
effort  to  assure  accuracy  of  lit 
data  contained  in  the  news  r. 
lease  by  working  in  conjunct^  i 
with  the  publicity  committee « 
his  county  society.”  j 

In  other  words,  it  is  imperac.  I 
that  newspapermen  have  a  wori 
ing  arrangement  with  their  loa 
medical  groups  in  order  to  avij; 
conflicts  with  professional  ethic  [ 
not  to  mention  misunderstandirr  ' 
and  mistrust  of  the  purposes  oi 
newspaper  stories. 

'Holly'  Tong 
Is  Saluted  As 
Envoy  to  Japan 

The  New  York  Times  edi¬ 
torially  hailed  “The  Good  Am¬ 
bassador”  this  week  in  a  saluti 
to  Hollington  K.  Tong  as  he  em¬ 
barked  on  a  diplomatic  career  as 
Nationalist  China’s  first  Amba> 
sador  to  Japan  since  1938. 

Nationalist  China  has  acted  wid: 
unusual  wisdom,  said  the  Time 
recalling  that  Mr.  Tong  is  an 
American-educated  newspapermai 
The  editorial  noted  that  “HoHv" 
has  the  great  humor  of  the  grea: 
Chinese  and  he  has  excelN  m 
readjusting  “uneasy  situations." 

A  close  friend  of  Generalissimc 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Mr.  Tong  ht 
been  active  for  many  years  it 
journalistic  and  diplomatic  assign 
ments.  He  first  came  to  tbt 
United  States  in  1907;  studied  a! 
the  University  of  Miissouri  schoe 
of  journalism,  and  was  a  membe: 
of  the  first  class  at  the  Pulte 
School  of  journalism  at  Columbia. 

He  worked  on  several  Ne« 
York  papers  before  returning  to 
China  in  1912.  There  he  becaw 
managing  editor  of  the  Cfe 
Press,  wrote  an  English-language 
biography  of  Chiang,  served  as 
liaison  with  the  press,  directed  the  i 
Ministry  of  Information  and  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  central 
committee  of  the  Kuomintang. 

In  recent  years  he  has  bee: 
managing  director  of  the  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation  of  China  and 
board  chairman  of  the  Centro 
Daily  News  on  Formosa. 

■ 

New  Traffic  Chief 

Baltimore,  Md. — G.  J.  ! 
Roesler  of  Kansas  has  succeeded 
Charles  H.  Miles  as  Associated 
Press  traffic  bureau  chief 
Mr.  Miles  retired  Aug.  15  after  3i 
years  with  AP. 
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You,  too,  can  be  a  newsprint  miser ..  .if  you  use  Corona! 


With  newsprint  costs  at  a  30-year 
high,  publishers  are  looking  for 
every  possible  way  to  shave  ex¬ 
penses.  Many  are  trying  greater  mat 
shrinkage  to  cut  their  paper  costs, 
while  others  are  using  narrower  col¬ 
umn  widths. 

Linotype  Corona  has  enabled  pub¬ 
lishers  to  take  advantage  of  both 
these  economy  measures  without 
sacrificing  legibility! 

Corona  was  designed  specifically 
to  look  clean  and  sharp  even  under 
severe  mat  shrinkage,  retaining  the 
readability  and  clarity  that  has 
made  it  so  popular  with  newspaper 
readers  everywhere.  And  it  stands 
up  well,  looks  crisp  when  narrower 
column  widths  are  used. 

Corona’s  shorter  alphabet  length 


helps  save  newsprint  by  giving  the 
optical  equivalent  of  a  letter  a  full 
size  larger,  with  the  space  economy 
of  a  smaller  size.  With  Corona  you 
can  set  more  type  in  less  space  and 
still  give  your  readers  the  benefit  of 
utmost  legibility,  big  open  charac¬ 
ters  and  plenty  of  contrast.  Corona 
makes  a  page  easy  to  read,  and  gives 
it  good  color  and  texture. 

If  you  want  to  stretch  your  news¬ 
print  dollar  and  give  your  readers  a 
welcome  change  at  the  same  time, 
ask  your  Linotype  Production  En¬ 
gineer  about  a  new  Corona  format 
for  top  readability  with  maximum 
I  newsprint  economy.  Send  today  for 
;  your  new  Corona  specimen  folder. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


corona 
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Set  in  Linotype  Corona  and  Century 
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Wnted  in  U.  S.  A. 


±RICK  FIGURING? 


No,  Sir! 

Because,  it  takes  two  evening  newspapers  in 
Cincinnati,  The  POST  and  Times-Star,  to  get  the 
one  big  maximum  daily  market  coverage  with 
lowest  duplication! 

The  POST,  with  the  Times-Star,  covers  86.45% 
of  the  Cincinnati  market  with  only  10.83%  of 
the  families  reading  both  papers.  No  other  com¬ 
bination  of  Cincinnati  papers  can  match  this! 


The  POST’s  share  of  the  market  is  a  big  48.43%. 
Almost  3  out  of  5  of  all  POST  copies  sold  in  the 
Cincinnati  City-Zone  are  unreached  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  other  daily  newspaper! 

•Source:  Buying  Habits  Survey  of  The  Cincinnati  Market, 
March  1952.  The  Cincinnati  Post. 

ROBERT  K.  CHANDLER 
Manager  General  Advertising 
THE  CINCINNATI  POST 
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